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PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 



FABIUS MAXIMUS. 

v5uCH were the memorable adions of Pericles*, as far 
as we have been able to colleft them ; and now we pro- 
ceed to the life of Fabius Maximus. 

The firft Fabius was the fon of Hercules by one of the 
nymphs, according to fome authors ; or, as other fay, by 
a woman of the country, near the river Tyber. From 
him came the family of the Fabii, one of the moft numer* 
ous and illuftrious in Romef . Yet fome authors write, 
that the firfl founders of this family were called FodiiX^ 
on account of their catching wild beafts by means oipits / 
for a /// is ftill in Latin C2SitA fovea, and the vfordfoJer^ 
fignifies ^o dig : but in time two letters being changed, 
lliey had the name of Fahii, This family produced many 
eminent men, the moil confiderable of wnom was Rullus\\t 

by 

t The moft numerous, for that family alone undertook the war 
againft tlte Veientes, and fent Out three hundred and fix perfons of 
their own namcy who were all flain in that expedition. It was Uke- 
yi\k one of the moft illuftrious; for the Fibii had borne the higheft 
vffices in 'the ftatt, and two of them had been feVen times confuls. 

\ Pliny's account of the matter is much more probable, -um. that 
tbey were called Fabii^ a Febis^ from their flcill in raifing beans \ as 
feveral other families of note among the Romans were denominated 
from other branches of hufbandry. Indeed, their firft heroes tilled 
the ground with their own hands. 

II This Fabius Rallus was five times conful, and gained feveral 
important victories oyer the Samnites, Tufcans, and other nations. 
It was not, however^ from thefe great a£^ions that he obuined the 
fumame of MaxHiHif, but from his behaviour in the cenforfhip ; during 
which he reduced the populace of Rome into four tT\bts^NwVio\it^oxt 
were 6)fperfed among ail the tribes jiT general, and by t\\at mt*T\^ V?^^ 
very great poyfr&jn the MOembUeB. Thefe were caUedTrtbrtsUfbon** 
A/K. jjb, ix. cap, ^0, 
ifWume //, ft 



-2 PLUTARCfi's LIVZS. 

b^ the Romans {uxnsiined Maximus, or the greats and from 
lum the Fabius Maximus of whom we are writings was 
the fourth in dcfcent. 

This laft had the furname of Verrucofus from a fmall 
wart on his upper lip. He was likewife called O'vicuU* 
from the mildnefs and gravity pf his behaviour when a 
^ boy. Nay, his compofed demeanour, and his filence, his 
caution in engaging in the divefiions Of the other boys, 
the ilownefs aiid difficulty with which he took what was 
taught himij together j^ith the f^hmifllve manner in whiqh 
he complied with the propofals-of his comrades, brought 
' him under the fufpicion of flupidity and foolifhnefs, with 
. thofe that did not thoroughly know him. Tet a few there 
were who perceived that hi& iEompofednefs was owing to 
the folidity pf his parts, a*ld who.difcerned withal a mag- 
. nanimity and lion -like- courage in his nature. In a Ihort 
time, when application to buiinefs drew himoMt, it was ob- 
vious even to the many, that his feeming inadliyity was a 
command which hehad pf his paflions, that his cautiouf- 
nefs was prudence, a^ith^t what had paffed for heavinefs 
and infenfibility was really an.immoveablefirmnefs of fod. 
He faw whata^n important concern the adminiilrationwa3, 
and in what wars the republic \vas frequently engaged, and 
therefore: byexerciie prepared his body, conndering its 
ftrength as anatural armour ;. at the fame time he improved 
his powers of perfuafion, as the engines by which the pejo- 
ple are to be moved ; adapting them to the manner of his 
life. For in his eloquence theje was nothing of affe&atioij, 
no empty t plauiible elegance, but it was full of that good 
fenfe which was peculiar to him, and had a fententious 
, force and depth, faid to have refembled that of Thucv- 
dides. There is an oration of his (till extent, which ho 
delivered before the people on occafion of his fon*s fii- 
neral, who died after -he. had been conful- - 

Fabius Maximus was five times . conful | ; and in his 
firll confiilfhip was honoured with a. triumph for the vic- 
tory he gained over the Ligurians ; who being defeated 
by him in a fet battle, .with the/lpfs of a great number .pf 
men, were driven behind the Alps, and Kept from furfi 
inroads and ravages, as they )iad ufed to make in the 
neighbouring provinces. Some 

- * Ovicula ijgnifies a I'mlejheepm 
-f The writers that affcdt this, Plato ca^U Xt^viW^ain^^, 
t Fabius was conful the firft time m tV»c ^eai ol'B.otK* S»-\\ «<A 
J^^Jifth time, in the tcoib year of Ux Ucoud ^wcaq ^w.^\xi^^.':l^ 



FABIUS MAXIMUS. 3 

Some years after, Hannibal having invaded Italy *, 
!and gained the battle of Trebia, advanced through Tuf- 
tany, laying wafte the country, and llriking Rome itfelf 
with terror and aHonifhment. This defolation was an- 
nounced by figns and prodiges, fome familiar to the Ro- 
mans, as that of thunder for inflance, and others quit6 
llrange and unaccountable. For it was faid, that certain 
Ibields fweated blood, that bloody corn was cut at An- 
tiam, that red-hot ilones fell from the air, that the Fa>- 
Icrians faw the heavens open, and many billets fall f, 
upon one of which thefe words were very legible. Mars 
brandijbetb bis arms. But Caius Flaminius, .then conful> 
was not diicouraged by any of thefe things. He was in^ 
deed natarally a man of much fire and ambition, and be- 
iides was elated by former fucceifes which he had met 
with contrary to all probability ; for againft the fenfe of 
the fcnate and his colleague, he had engaged with the 
Gauls and beaten them. Fabius likewife paid but little 
regard to prodiges J, as too abfurd to be oelievcd, not- 
withflanding the great effefl they had upon the multitude. 
Bat being informed how fmall the numoers of the enemy 
were, and of the want of money, he advifed the Romans 
la have patience ; not to give battle to a man who led 
D 2 on 



• 
- i * Here Plutarch leaves a voM of fifteen years. It was not indeed 
s I ) remarkable period of the life of Fabius. Hannibal entered Italy in 
I the year of Rome 535. He defeated Sciplo in the battle of Ticinus» 
I * before he beat Sempronius in that of Trebia. 

f Plutarch mifunderftood Livy, and of the two prodigies which he 

^ ^ mentions, made but one. Livy fays, "^ AtFakrium the iky was Teen 

■ ; ^^v^ open, and in the void fpace a great light appeared. The lots at 

• i ^ Praenefte ihrunk of their own accord^ and oneof theoi dropped down, 

** whereon was written, Man brandtjheib bis /wordy* Liv. lib. xxii. — 

' TheCe lo» were bits of oak handfomely wrought, with fome ancient 

charaders lAfcribed upon them. When any came to cohfult che.-n, 

the coflfer in which they were kept was opened, and a child hiiving 

£r/l (haken them together, drew out one from the reA, which ccn- 

cained the aixfwer to the^uerlA's demand. As to the lots beint; 

ihrunk, which Livy mentions, and which was confidered as a bad 

«men,no doubt thepriefts had two fcts, a fmaller and a greater, whi(;h 

they played upon the people's fupcrftiiion as they pleafcd. Cicero fays, 

they were very little regarded in his time. Cic* dt D'w'inat, lib. ii. 

J If Fabias was not moved by thofe prodigies, it was ivoi bt- 
caufc be defpWed thew, (m his coJkague did^ vi^ho accoi dine to Uvv, 
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<€)n an army hardened by many conflidVs for this verj 
pofe, but to fend fuccours to their allies, and to fecu 
towns that were In their poffeffion, until the vigour < 
r^nemy expired of itfelf, Jike a flame for want of fi 

He could not, however, prevail upon Flaminius. 
general declared he would never fuiFer the war t 
proachRome,.Bor like Camillus of old, difpute with 
walls, who fhould be, the mailer of the city. He, l 
fore, ordered th^ tribunes to draw out the forces 
mounted his horfe, but was thrown headlong off* 
horfe without any vifible -caufe being feized with a i 
and trembling. Yet he perMed in his refoluti 
marching out to meet Hannibal, and drew up his 
^near the lake palled Thrafymenus, in Tufcany. 

While the armies were ^gaged, there happen( 
vcarthquake, which overturned whole, cities, change 
courfe of rivers, and tore off the tops of mountains 
not one of the combatants was in the Icaft fenfible o 
violent motion. Flaminius ,himfelf, having greatl 
jialized his Hrength and valour, fell; and with hir 
bra veil of his troops j the reft being routed, a grea 
nage enfued: full fifteen thoufand were flain, and as 
taken prifoners J. H^nibal was v-ery deiirous of c 
vering the body of Flaminius, that he might bury it 
due honour, as a tribute to his bravery, but he coul 
iind it, nor could any account begi\:en what became 
, When the Romans loft the battle of Trebia, neithi 

gei 

* This fall .from his horfe, which was confidered as an ill 
was followed by another as bad. When the enfign attenrtpted 
Ms Aandard out of the ground in order to march, he had not ft 
enough to do it. But where is the wonder, fay Cicero, to 1 
horfe take fright, or to find a flandard-bearer feebly endeavoui 
draw up the Aandard .whjch he had p/Erhaps purpofely ftrucl 
Jr.lo the ground ? 

•f- Now the lake of Perugia, 

t Notwithi^^andlng this complete viftt-ry, Hannibal loft only : 

hundred mtn , for he fought the Romans at great advantage, 1 

drawn them into an ambufcade between the hills of Cortona a 

lake Thraf) menus. Livy and Valerius Maximus make the n 

of prifoners only fix thoufand; but Polybius fays, thsy were 

^ore numerous. About ten thoufand Romans moft of them w 

^d, trtade their efcape, and took thtir route to Rome, where 

then, amvedf the reft dying of their woui\A% befott \\vt>j t^^icVi' 

capitdL Two mothers were fo tTanfpontA "w\x.V\*^o^> oiw ^v < 

ofthf: city, when fhe faw her fon ufvexpe€\eAVj a^^^w^^tv^V 

at hoaiCf where /he found her fon, that thc;^ boxYv ^t^^k^^ ^ 
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gcnSrals fent a true account of it, nor the meflenger re- 
prefented it a$ it was : both pretended the vidory was 
doubtful:. But as to the laft; as foon as the prsetor Pom- 
ponius was apprifed of* it> he-aflembled the people^ and 
without difgmiing the matter in the leaH^ made this de- 
daratioiiy ** Romans, we have loft a great battle, our 
•* army ii-CUt to pieces, and Flaminius the conful is flain ; • 
" think therefore, what is to be done for your fafety." 
The fame commotion which a furious wind caufes in the 
oeean, did thefe words of the prsetor produce in fo vaft 
a multitude* In the firft conftemation they could not fix 
upon any thing: butat length all agreed that affairs rc^ 
quired the diredion of an abfolute power, which they 
called the di<5latorfhip, and that a man ihould be pitched 
upon for it, who would exercife it with fteadinels and in- 
trepidity. That fuch a man was Fabius Maximus; who' 
had a fpirit^and dignity of manners equal to fo great a 
command, and befides was of an age in which the vigour 
of the body is fuffiaient to execute the purpofes of the 
xttind, and courage is tempered- with prudence. 

Purfuant to thefe refolutions, Fabius was chofen die- 
tator*, and he appointed- Lucius Minucius-his general of 
the horfef . But firft he defired.permifTion of the fenatc 
to make ufe of a horfe when in the field.- This was for- 
bidden by an ancient law, either becaufe they placed 
t their greateft ftrength in the infantry, and therefore chofe 
I that the commander in chief fhould be always polled 
• Among them; or elfe becaufe they would have the dicla- 
tor, whofe power in all other refpeds was very great and 
indeed arbitary, in this cafe at leaft appear to be depen- 
dent upon the people. In the next place, Fabius, willing 
to ftiew the high authority and grandeur of his office, in 
order to make the people more trainable and fubmiHivc, 
appeared in public with twenty-four LiSlors carrying th'j 
Fafces before himj and when the furvivirtg conful met 
h^^ he fent one of his officers to order lum to difmif? 
B 3 his 

• A di£*ator cenid not be regularly named but by the furvivlnj 
conful, and Servilius being with the army, the people appokited Fa- 
bius by their own SkMxhofixy v/\t\i the title of prodiftator. HowtNtt^ 
tlie gratitude of Rone sJ/owed his r^efcendanis to put d\€talot \w^^2.^ 
ofprodi^Mtor in the lid of his tUks 

iifXo/^fef.^l!*i"* T'^ f '■'y. h!« name ^»a* not \.vi<:\^*\>m« 
« «», Mmuciu,, nor rra> t-.e pitched upon b, FabiuH V>>»t V>» v^v« 
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his liSlors and the other enfigns of his employment, and 
to join him as a private man. 

Then beginning with an aft of religion, which is the 
Left of all beginnings*, and alTuring the people that their 
defeats were not owing to the cowardice of the foldiers, 
but to the general's negledl of the facred rites and aufpiccs, 
he exhorted them to entertain no dread of the enemy, but 
by extraordinary honours to propitiate the gods. Not 
that he wanted to infufe into thena a fpirit of luperflition, 
but to confirm their valour by piety, and to deliver them 
from every other fear by a fenie of the Divine proteftion. 
On that occafion he confulted feveral of thofe myflerious 
books of the Sybils, which contained matters of great ufc 
to the ftate; and it is faid, that fome of the prophecies 
found there perfeftly agreed with the circumftances of 
thofe times : but it was not lawful for him to divulge themr 
However, in full aflembly, he vowed to the gods a <ver 
facrum, that is, all the young which the next fpring ftiould 
produce, on the mountains, the fields, the rivers and mea- 
dows o'f Italy, from the goats, the fwine, the fheep, and 
the cows. He likewife vowed to exhibit the great games 
in honour of the gods, and to expend upon thofe games 
three hundred and thirty-three thoufand y^crr^/, three 
hundred and thirty-three ^^;j^ir/V, and one third of a dena- 
7'ius; whicli fum in our Greek money is eighty-three thou- 
Ihnd five hundred and zv^X-y-y^x^t drachmas and two obolt^ 
What his reafon might be for fixing upon that precife 
number is not eafy to determine, unlds it were on account 
of the perfedion of the number three, as being the firft of 
odd numbers, the firft of plurals, and containing in itfelf 
the firft difterences, and the firft elements of all numbers. 

Fabius having taught the people to repofe themfelveson 
a£ts of religion, made them more eafy as to future events. 
For his own part, he placed all his hopes of viftory in him- 
felf, believing that heaven blefles men with fuccefs on ac- 
count of their virtue and prudence ; and therefore he watch- 
ed the motions of Hannibal, not with a defign to give him 
battle, but by length of time to wafte his fpirit and vigour, 
and gradually'to deftroyhim by means of^his fuperiority in 
men and money. T(4 lecure himfelf againft the enemy's 
horfe, he took care to encamp above them on high and 



f This raw hid fomerlj been made to Uaxs \yf Aja\>i^ CotwiV 



FABiUS MAXIMUS. 7 

fliouritainous plates. When they fat ftill he did the fame; 
wheYi they were in 'motion^ he Ihewed himfelf upon the 
heights, at fuch a diftance as not to be obliged to fight 
againft his inclination, and yet near enough to keep them 
in perpetual alarm, as if, amidfi his arts to gain time, he 
intended every moment to give them battle/ 

Thefe dilatory proceedings, expofed him to contempt 
among the Romans in general, and even in his own army. 
The enemy, too, excepting Hannibal, thought him a man 
of no fpirit. He alone- was feniible of the keennefs of Fa - 
bius, and of the manner in which he intended to carry on 
the war,'and therefore was determined, if poffib!e, either 
by ftratagem or force, to bring him to a battle, concluding 
that otherwife the Carthaginians muft be undone; fince 
they could not decide the- matter in the field, where they 
had the advantage, but mull gradually wear away and be 
reduced to nothing, when the difpute was only who fliould 
be fuperior in men and money. Hence it was that he ex- 
haufled the whole art of war ; like a fkilful wrcftler, who 
watches every opportunity to layiiold of his adverfary. 
Sometimes he advanced and alarmed hi\n with the appre- 
henJions ofan attack ; fometimes by marching and counter- 
marching he led him from place to place, hoping to draw 
him from his pkn of caution * . But as he was fully per- 
fuaded of its- utility, he kept immoveably to his refolution, 
Minucius, his general of horfe, gave him, however, no 
fmall trouble by his unfeafonable courage and heat, ha- 
ranguing the army, and filling them with a furious de- 
fire to come to adion, and a vain confidence of fuccefs. 
Thus the foldiers were brought to defpife Fabius,and by 
way of derifion to call him ihc pedagogue of Hannibal f, 
while they extolled Minucius as a great man, and one that 
adedup to the dignity of Rome. This led Minucius to 
give a freer fcope to his arrogance and pride, and to ridi- 
cule the di(5tator for encamping conftantly upon the moun- 
tains, " As if he did it on purpofe that his men might more 
'* clearly behold Italy laid walle with fire andfword.*' And 
he afked the friends of Fabius, ** Whether he intended to 
" take his army up into heaven, as he ha4 bid adieu to 
" the world below, or whether he would fcreen himfelf 
B 4 *' from 
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" fromthcenemywith clouds and fogs?'* When the dila- 
tor's friends brought him an account of thefe afperiions, 
and exhorted him to wipe them off by riflcing a battle^ 
•• In that cafe,'* faid he, '* Ilhould be of a more dallardly 
*' fpirit than they reprefent me, if through fear of infults 
** and reproaches,! Ihould depart from my ownrefolution* 
'* But to fear for my country is not a difagreeable fear. 
** That man is unworthy of fuch a command as this, who 
•' Ihrinks under calumnies and flanders,and^complieswith 
'* the humour uf thofe whom he ought to govern, and 
" whofe folly and rafhnefs it is his duty to reftrain." 

After this, Hannibal made a difagreeable miflake. For 
intending to lead his army farther from Fabius, and to 
move into a part of the country that would afford him fo- 
rage, he ordered th,e guides, immediately after fupper to 
conduA him to the plains of Cafmum *. They taking the 
word wrong, by reafon of his barbarous pronunciation of 
it, led his forces to the borders of Campania, near the 
town of Cafalinum, through which runs the river Lothro- 
nus, which the Romans call Vulturnus. The adjacent 
country is furrounded with mountains, except only a val- 
ley that ftretches out to the fea. Near the fea the ground 
is very marfhy, and full of large banks of fand, by rea* 
fon of the overflowing of the river. The fea is there very 
rough and the coaft almoft impradicable. 

As foon as Hannibal was entered into this valley, Fa- 
bius availing himfelf of his knowledge of the country^ 
feized the narrow outlet, and placed in it a guard of four 
thoufand men. Thq mainbody of his army he polled to 
advantage on the furrounding hills, and with the lighted 
and molt a6live of his troops, fell upon the enemy's rear, 
put their whole army in diforder, and killed about eight 
hundred of them. 

Hannibal then wanted to get clear of fodifadvantageous 
a fituation, and in revenge of the miilake the guides had 

made, 

* Hannibal had ravaged Samnium, plundered the territory of Be- 

jieventum, a Roman colony, and laid liege to Tileda, a ciiy at the 

foot cf the Appenines. But finding that neither the ravaging of the 

country, not even the taking of fome cities, could make Fabius quit 

h'is eminences, he refolved to make ufe of a (Iron^cr bait> which was 

to enter Campania^ the fineft counlrv m UaVy, aT\A\a>j vx. -waS^t vxtv- 

rfcr the di6iator*s eyes, hoping; by that mean^ xo Viutv^\\\wv \o w\ ^c- 

jtjon. But by the jrAdake which Plutaich mti\i\otvs,Yv\% ^MvA«^^\v^- 

^cadofconduainghim to the plains o! Caftnutn,\cAVvtftAtv\o \\x' 

'^rrowpaffes o£ CUiiinum^ which diVidc SauvtivviwvltotuC^tnvMi^ 
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made^and the danger they had brought him into>he cruci- 
fied them all. But not knowing how to drive the enemy 
from the heights they were matters of, and fenfible befides 
of the terror and confufion that reigned amongfl his men, . 
who concluded themfelves falleainto a fnare, from which . 
there was no efcaping, he had recourfe to ftratagem. 
• The contrivance was this. He caufed two thoufand oxen» , 
which he had in his camp, to have torches and dry bavins 
well fattened to their horns. . Thefe, in.the night, upon a 
fignal given, were to be lighted, and the oxen to be driven . 
to the mountains^ near the narrow pafs that was guarded 
by the enemy. Wliile thafe that had it in charge were thus 
emplpyed,he decamped, and marched ilowly forward. So 
long as the fire was moderate, and burnt only the torches 
and bnvins, the oxen moved foftly on, as they were driven : 
up tlie hiils; and the fhepherds and h^dfmen on the adja- 
cent heights took, them for anarmy that marched in order 
with lighted torches* But when their horns were burnt to 
the roots> and the fire pierced to- the quick, terrified and 
mad with pain, they no longer keptany certain route, but 
ran up the hills, with theic foreheads and tails flaming, 
and fetting every ^Jiing on fire>that came in their way.— 
The Romans who guarded the pafs were aflonilhed ; for 
they appeared to them like a great number of men run- 
ning up and down with .torches, which fcattered fire on 
every nde^ In their fears, of courfe, they concluded, that 
they (hould be attacked and furrounded by the enemy; for 
which reafon they quitted the pafs, aiidiled to the main 
body in the camp-' Immediately Hannibal's light-armed 
troops took pofleffion of the outlet, and the reil of his 
forces marched fafely through, loaded with a rich booty. 
Fabius difcovered the ftratagem that fame nig]it,for fome 
of the oxen> as they were fcattered about,fell into his hands ; 
but, for fear of an ambulh in the dark, he kept his men ali 
night under arms in the camp. At break of day, lie pur- 
fted the enemy> came up with their rear, and attacked 
them; feveral fkirmifhes enfuedin the difficult pafles of the 
mountains, and Hannibal's army was put in fome difordcr, 
until he detached from his van, a body of Spaniards, light 
and nimble men, who were accuftomed to climb fuch 
heights. Thefe falling upon the heavy-armed Romans, 
cut oiFa con&derahk number of them, and cbVv^evi^^\i\>4^ 
B5 ^ x.^ 
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to retii e. This brought upon him more contempt and ca^' 
lumny than ever : for having renounced open force^ as if 
he could fubdue Hannibal bycondudt and forefight,he ap- 
peared now to be worfted at his own weapons, Hannibah 
ioincenfe the Romans flill more againfthim^ when became 
to his lands, ordered them to be fpared, and fet a guard 
upon them to prevent the committing of the leaft mjury 
there, while he was ravaging all the country around them, 
and Uying it wade with fire. An account of thefe things 
being brought to Rome, heavy complaints were made 
thereupon. The tribunes alleged many articles of accu- 
fation againil him, before the people, chiefly at theinftigsr- 
tion of Metilius, who had no particular enmity to Fabius> 
but being ftrongly in the intereft of Minucius the general 
of the horfe, whof<»4'elation h^ was, he thought by depref- 
fmg Fabius, to raife his friend. The fenatc, too was of- 
fended, particularly with the terms he had fettled with 
Hannibal for the ranfom of prifoners. For it was agreed 
between them, that the prifoners fhould be exchanged, man 
for man, and that if either of them had more than the other> 
he (hould releafe them for two hundred and fifty drachmas 
each man * ; and upon the wholp accotmt there remained 
two hu2Kired and forty Romans unexchanged. The fenate 
determined not to pay this ranfom, and blamed Fabius as 
taking a ftep that was againfl the honour and intereft of 
the flate, in endeavouring to recover men whom coward- 
ice had betrayed into the hands of the enemy« 

When Fabius was informed of tlie refentment of M» 
fellow-citizens, he bore it with invincible patience ; but 
being in want of money, and not choofing to deceive Han- 
ribaf, or to abandon his countrymen in their diftrefs, he 
fent his fon to Rome, with orders to fell part of his cllate, 
and bring him the money immediately. This was pundlu- 
ally performed by his fon, and Fabius. redeemed the pri- 
foners ; feveral of whom afterwards offered to repay him, 
but his generofity would not permit him to accept it. 

After this, he was called to Rome by the priefts^to affiH 
at fome of the folemn facrifices, and therefore was obliged 
to leave the army to Minucius ; but he both cliargedhim as 
diftator, and ufed many arguments and intreaties with him 
as a friend J not to come to any kind of adion. The pains 

he 
^ Livy calls this argert't pondo bina ct ^tV^rai m m\Vitem\ ^VvWict v»t 
Uarn that the Roman ptndo^ or pound w^ig^^ ol ft\Htt> 'W'a* ^«^\n.«^^ 
*'cntto Qpe hundred Grecian drafbmai or a wina. 
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he took were loft opon Minucius; for he immediately 
(baght occailons to nght the enemy. And obferving one 
day that Hannibal had fent out great part of his army to 
forage, he attacked thofe that were left behind, and drove 
them within their entrenchments, killing great numbers 
of them, Co that they even feared he would ftorm theircamp : 
and when the reft or the Carthaginian forces were returned, 
he retreated without lofs f . This fuccefs added to his te- - 
merity, and increafed the ardour of the foldiers. The re- 
port of it foon reached Rome, and the advantage was re-*^ 
prefented as much greater than it really was.- When Fa-- 
bius was informed of it, he faid, he dr^adid nothing more- 
than the fuccefs of Minucius. But the people mightily ela tedf - 
with the news, ran to lYit forums and their tribune Meti- 
lius harangued them from the r£/?r«/w, highly extolling 
Minucius, and accuiing Fabius now, not of cowardice 
and want of fpirit, but of treachery. He endeavoured alfa 
to involve the principal men in Rome in the fame crime^ 
alleging; " 'That they had originally brought the war 
"upoa Italy/ for the deftrudion of the common people> 
" and had put the commonwealth tmder^theabfolute di- 
** reftioB of .one man, who,- by his flow proceedings, gave 
** Hdnnib^ opportunity to eftablifh himfelf in the coun- 
" try, and to draw frefli forces from Carthage, in order 
•*to efFed a total conqueft of Italy/* 

Fabius difdained to make any defence aeainft thefe alle- 
gations of the tribune ; he only declared that ** He would 
** Hxnih the iacrifice and other religious rites as foon as 
*' poffible, that he might return to the army and punifli 
" Minucius for fighting contrary to his orders.** T^iis oc- 
cafioned a great tumult among the people, who were 
alarmed at the danger of Minucius. For it is in the dila- 
tor's, power to imprifon and inflict capital punifliment 
without form of trial : and^they thought that the wrath of 
Fabius. new provoked, though hewas naturally very mild 
and patient, would prove heavy and implacable. But fear 
kept them all iilent, except Metilius, whofe perfon, as tri- 
bune of the people, could not be touched, (for the tribunes 
are the only officers of ftate, that retain their authority af- 
ter the appointing of a didator.) Metilius intreated, in- 
filled tihat the people fhould not give up Minucius, to fuifer, 

.»^?'^fJ^k ^"i^i ^^^^ ^'^ ^i\ ^^^ t'^ou^and of hU m^n, and \.\i^xVa 
enemy, lofs d.dnot exceed his by more than a thousand. 
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perhaps, what Manlius Torquatus caufed his own fon to 
fuffer,whom he beheaded when crowned with laurel for his 
viftory 5 but that they iJitTuld take from Fabius his power 
to play the tyrant, and leave the direction of affairs to one 
who was both able and willing to fave his country. The 
people, though much affedled with this fpeech, did not ven- 
ture to diveft Fabius of the didlatorfhip, notwithftanding 
the oifium he had incurred, but decreed that Minucius ihould 
ihare the command with him, and have equal authority in 
^ondu^ing the war : a thing never before pradlifed in 
Rome. There was, however, another inftance of it foonaf- * 
ter upon the unfortunate aftiOn of Cannae; for Marcus Ju-* 
nius the dictator being then in the field, they created ano- 
ther didfcator, Fabius Buteo, to fill up the fenate, many of 
whofe members were flain in that laattle. There was this 
difference, indeed, that Buteo had no fooner enrolled the 
new fenators,than he difmiiled hh liters and the reft of hii 
jetinue, and mixed with the drowd, flopping fome time in 
ihe/orum about his own affairs as a private man* 

When the people had thus invefted Minucius with a 
power equal to that of the dictator, they thought they 
ihould find Fabius extremely humbled anddejedled; but it 
foon appeared that they knew not the man. For he did not 
reckon their miflake any unhappinefs to him ; but as Dio- 
genes, the philofopher, when one fa id, '' They deride 
you," anfwered well, " But I am not derided ;" accounting 
thofe only to be ridiculed, who feel the ridicule and are dif- 
compofed at it ; fo Fabius bore without emotion all that 
♦happened tohimfelf, herein confirming that polition in phi- 
lolophy, which affirms that a ijuije and good man canfuffer no 
dijgrace. But he was under no fmall concern for the public 
on account of the unadvifed proceedings of the people, who 
had put it in the power of a rafh man to indulge his indif- 
crpet ambition for military diilin6lion. And apprenenfive 
that Minucius, infatuated with ambition, might take fome 
fatal ftep, he left Rome very privately. 

Upon his arrival at the camp, he found the arrogancq of 
Minucius grown to fuch a height, that it was no longer to 
be endured. Fabius therefore refufed to comply with his 
demand of having the army under his orders every other 
day, and, inflead of that, divided the forces with him, 
cJjoo/ing rather to have the full command, of ^. ^2Ltx.>\.\YaLXi 
tJie direction of the whole by turns. HetYvw^foit \.oo\L\!ti^ 
^^Jl and fourth legions himfelf, UavVns x\i^ fe^Qxvd. ^.t^\ 
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third to Mlnaclus ; and the confederate forces were like- 
wife equally divided. 

Minucius valued himfelf highly upon this, that the 
power of the greatefl and moft arbitrary office in the Hate 
was controuled and reduced for his fake. But Fabius put 
him in mind, '* That it was not Fabius whom he had to 
" contend with, but Hannibal; that if he would, notwith- 
" (landing, consider his colleague as his rival, he mull 
*' take care left he who hadfo fucceffively carried his pvoint 
*' with the people, ftiould one day appear to have their 
" fafety and intereft lefs at heart than the man who had 
** been fo ill treated by them." Minucius confidering this 
as the effedl of an old man's pique, and taking the troops 
that fell to his lot, marked out a feparate camp for them *. 
Hannibal was well informed of all that had paiTed, and 
watched his opportunity to take advantage of it. 

There was a hill betwixt him and the enemy, not diffi- 
cult to take pofTeffion of, which yet would afford an army 
a very fafe and commodious poil. The ground about it, 
at A diftance, feemed quite level and plain, though there 
were in it feveral ditches and hollows : and therefore, 
though he might privately have feized that poft with eafe, 
yet he left it as a bait to draw the enemy to an engagement. 
But as foon as he faw Minucius parted from Fabius, he 
took an opportunity in the night to place a number f of 
men in thofe ditches and hollows ; and early in the morning 
he openly fent out a fmall party, as if deiigned to make 
themfel ves mailers of the hill, but really to draw Minucius 
to difpute it with them. The event aniwered his expe6la- 
tion. For Minucius fent out his light-armed troops firft, 
then the cavalry, and at laft, when he faw Hannibal fend 
reinforcements to his men upon the hill, he marched out 
with all his forces in order of battle, and attacked with 
great vgiour the Carthaginians, who were marking out a 
camp upon the hill. The fortune of the day was doubtful, 
tintil Hannibal, perceiving that the enemy had fallen into 
the fnare, and that their rear was open to the ambufcade^ 
inftantly gave the fignal. Hereupon, his men rufhed out 
on all fides, and advancing; with loud fliouts; and cutting 
in pieces the hindmoft ranKs, they put the Romans in dil - 
order and terror inexpreifible. Even the fpirit of Mvwucm^ 

/ F^c hundred horfc and fiy^ thoufand foot, P^T-^m* 
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began to ihrink ; and he looked firft upon one officer and 
then upon another, but not one of them durft (land his 
ground: they all betook themfelves to flight, and the flight 
itfelf proved fatal. For the Numidians, now vidlorious, 
galloped round the plain* and killed thofe whom they? 
found difperfed. 

Fabius was not ignorantof the danger of his countrymenv 
Forefeeing what would happen, he kept his forces under 
arms, and took care to be informed how the aftion went 
on : nor did he truft to the reports of others, b«t he-himfelf 
looked out from an eminence not far from his camp* When 
he faw the army of his colleague furrounded and broken, 
and the cry reached him, not like that of men ftandingthe 
charge, but of perfons flying in great difmay*, hefmota 
npon his thigh, and with a deep figh faid to his friends 
about him, ** Ye gods ^ how much fooner than I expelled, 
'* and yet later than his indifcreet proceedings required^ 
♦' has Minuciujs ruined himfelf !'* Then having com- 
manded the ftandard -bearers to advance, and the whole 
army to follow, he addreflfed them in thefe words, •' Now* 
*' my brave foldiers, if any one has a regard for Marcus 
'« Mmucius, let him exert himfelf; for he deferves aflifl:- 
♦* ance for his valour and the love he beazs his country^ 
•' If, in his hafte to drive out the enemyi he has committed 
«♦ any error, this is not a time to find feult with him." 

The firft fight of Fabius frightened away the Numidians 
who were picking up ftragglers in the field. Then he at*, 
tacked thofe who were charging the Romans in the rear*. 
Such as made reMance he flew ; but the greateft paH re- 
treated to their own army, before the communication was 
cut off, left they fhould themfelves be furrounded in their 
turn. Hannibal feeing this change of fortune, andfihding 
that Fabius pufhed on through the hotteft of the battle with, 
a vigour above his years, to come upto Minucius upon the 
hill, put an end to the difpute, and having founded a re^ 
treat, retired into his camp. The Romans, on their partj 
were not forry when the adion was over. Hannibal, as he 
:w^as drawing oflf", is reported to have faid finartly to thofe 
that were by, *' Did not I often tell you> that this cloud 

*• would 

* Homer mentions the cuftom of Cmltm^upon the thigh in time of 

trouble Kat u vsfrXmytro p,*j§w ; and ^e Uanv Ixowv U\\^\\w^ 

t/?at it was pn&ifed in the eaft. . . . 

Compare Horn. lU /tt. v. i6a, and tVus ^^ffa^t ol VVaX-^xcV^xxX^^ 
Jer. xxxu j^. «mJ £zek. xxv i** 
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** would one day burfl upon us from the mountains, with 
•' all the furv of a ftorm ?'* 

After the fcattlc, Fabius having coilefted the fpoils of 
foch Carthaginians as were left dead upon the field returned 
to his poft ; nor did he let fall one haughty or angry word 
againft his colleague. As for Minucius, having called his 
men together, he thus exprefled himfelf : " Friends and 
*' fellow-foldiers, not to err at all in the management of 
•* great affairs, is above the wifdom of men : but it is the 
" part of a prudent and good man, to learn from his errors. 
«' and mifcarriages to corredl himfelf for the future. For 
'* my part, I confefs tliat though fortune has frowned 
** upon me a little, I have much to thank her for. For 
*♦ what I could not be brought to be fenfible of in fo long 
'* a time, I have learned in the finall compafs of one day, 
" that I know not how to command, but have need to 
** be under the diredion of another ; and from this mo- 
*• ment I bid adieu to the ambition of getting the better 
" of a man whom it is an honour to be foiled by. In all 
'* other refpefts the dictator fhall be your commander % 
*' Uut in the due expreffions of gratitude to him, I will 
*' be your leader ftill, by being the firft to (hew an ex- 
" ample of obedience and fubmiffion." 

He then ordered the eniigns to advance with the eagles^ 
and the troops to follow, himfelf marching at their head 
to the camp of Fabius. Being admitted, he went direftly 
to his tent. The whole army waited with impatience for 
the event. When Fabius came out, Minucius fixed his 
ilandard before him, and with a loud voice faluted him by 
the name of Fathers at the fame time his foldiers called 
thofe of Fabius their P/i/ro« J/ an appellation which freed- 
men give to thofe that enfranchife them. Thefe refpefts 
being paid, and filence taking place, Minucius thus ad- 
drefied himfelf to the diftator, ** You have this day, Fabius, 
*' obtained two victories, one over the enemy by your va- 
** lour, the other over your colleague by your prudence 
'' and humanity. By the former you faved us, by the 
" latter you have inftrufted us : and Hannibal's vidory 
** over us is not more difgracefui than yours is honourable 
'* and falutary to us. I call you Father y not knowing a 
'* more honourable name, and am more indebted to you 
" than to my real father. To him I owe my Wvcv^>\iXiX 
^' to you the prefervation of my life and x\ve Vvves o^ ^\\ 
'' thefe br^ve men." After this he threw \umfe\ritixoA>RR 
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arms of Fabius, and the foldiers of each army embraced 
oneanother, with every expreflion of tendernefsj and with- 
tears of joy. 

Not long after this, Fabius laid down the didatorfhip^ 
and confuls were created*. The firilof thefe kept to the 
plan which Fabius had laid down. He took care not to 
come to a pitched battle with Hannibal, but fent fuccours 
to the allies of Rome, and prevented any revolt in their 
' cities. But when Terentius Varrof , a man of obfcure 
birth, and remarkable only for his temerity and fervile 
complaifance to the people, rofe to the confulfhip, it fooii . 
appeared that his boldnefs and experience would bring 
him to rilk the very being of tjie commonwealth. For 
he loudly iniifted in the afTemblies of the people, that the- 
war flood Hill whilft it was undfer the condudl of the Fabii; 
but for his part he would take but one day to get fight of 
the enemy and to beat him. With thefe promifes he To 
prevailed on the multitude, that he raifed greater forces 
than Rome had ever had on foot before^ in her moil dan-* 
gerous wars ; for hemullered J no fewer than eighty-ejight 
thoufandmen. Hereupon Fabius, and other wife and expe- 
rienced perfons among the Romans were greatly alarmed ; . 
becaufe they fawno refource for the Hate, if fuch a number 
of their youth (hould becut off. They addreffed themfelves, . 
therefore, fo the other conful, Paulus ^Emilius, a man of 
great experience in war, but difagreeable to the people, and 
at the fame time afraid of them, for they had formerly fct 
aconliderablefineuponhim. Fabius, however, encouraeed> 
himto withftandthe temerity of his colleague, telling him, 
♦' That the difpute he had to fupporjt for his country was 

' " not. 

* According to Livy, Fabius, after the fix months of his dictator-' 
ihip were expired, rtfigned the army to the confuU X>f that year, 
Serviilus and Atiilius j the Jatter having been iftppolnted in the room 
of Flaminius who was kilJeo in batt!e. But Plutarch follows Poly- 
bias, who fays, that as the time for the ele€!ioh of new confuls ap« 
proached, the Romans named L. iCmillus Panlus and Terentius 
Varro confuls, after which the didtators reiigned their charge. 

f Varro was the fon of a butcher, and had followed his father's 

profclBon in his youth $ but, growing rich, he had forfaken that 

mean calling; and, by the favour oPthe people, procured byfu*>port« 

ing the mod turbulent of their tribunes, he obtained the confulate. 

/ Jt was ufual with the Romans to mufter every year four legloniiy 

vi^hlch conOfiihg in difficult times, each o! ftvc\ivo>itod^cvrt\*xv^<itA 

«nd thre^ hundred horfe, and a hattaUon oi li^x\t\* ^cv^^^Y \.o v\\%.\ 

number, amounted in the whole to 41,40c. Bux\\msij^^> \t^^^;v^ 
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" not fo much with Hannibal as with Varro." " The 
" latter, faid he, will haflen to an engagement*, be- 
" caufe he knows not his own ftrength ; and tlie former 
*' becaufe he knows his own weaknefs. But, believe me, 
" ^milius, I deferve more attention than Varro, with re- 
" fpedl to the afiairs of Hannibal ; and I do affure you, 
" that if the Romans come to no battle with him this year, 
" he will cither be undone by his Hay in Italy, or elfe be 
" obliged taquit it. Even now, when he Teems to be 
" vidlorious, and to carry all before him, not one of his 
*' enemies has quitted the Roman intereft, and not a third 
'• part of the forces remains which he brought from home 
*' with him." To this iEmilius is faid to have anfwered, 
*' My friend, when I confider myfelf only, I conclude it 
" better for me to fall upon the weapons of the enemy, than 
" by the fentence of my own countrymen. However, 
" fince the flate of public affairs is fo critical, I will en- 
'* deavour to approve myfelfa good general, and had rather 
*' appear fuch to you, than to all who oppofe you, and 
" who would draw me willing or unwilling to their party." 
With thefe fentiments ^milius began his operations. 

But Varro, having brought his colleague to ag reef, that 
they fhould conmiand alternately each his day, when his 
turn came, took poll over againll Hannibal, on the banks 
of the Aufidus, near the village of CannasJ. As foon as 
it was light he gave tlie fignal for battle, which is a red 
mantle fet up over the general's tent. The Carthaginians 
were a little difheartened at firft, when they fa w how daring 
the conful was, and that his army was more than twice 
their number. But Hannibal having ordered them to arm ; 
himfelf, with a few others, rode up to an eminence, to take 

a view 

♦ The b«ft dependence of Varfo was, undoubtedly, to prolonj^ the 
war, that Hannibal, who was already weakened, might wear liimfelf 
out by degrees ; and, for the fame reafon, it was Hannibal* s buiincfs 
to fight. 

f It was a fiXed rule vftth the Romans, that the confuls, when 
they went upon the fame fervice, (hould have the command of the 
army by turns. 

X Canrz, according to Livy, Appian, and Florus, was only a poor 

village, which afterwards became famous on account of the battle (ou^ht 

neari^/ butPoJybius, who Jlred near the timeof tl.c(econdPumcN*i?iT^ 

^j^es Cannx a cityf and adds, that it had been razed a year belott \\v^ 

^aTaffrJi^td^t^^^^^ Italicus agrees with ?o\vb\u..^ U 

Tt;rul7:^^^^^^^ among thecluesoi K^-^^ 

^^Gwuto be feea in the urritory o£ B:xi\.. 
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a view. of the enemy now drawn up for battle. One GiCch ' 
that accompanied him, a man of his own rank, happening, 
to fay, '* The numbers of the enemy appeared to him 
" furpriiing." Hannibal replied, with a feriou^'coun- 
ten^nce, " There is another thing which has efcaped 
" your obfervatioh, much more furprifing than that/' Up- 
en his afking what it was, '^ It is,'* faid he-,' " that among 
" fuch numbers not one of them is named Gifco." The 
whole company were diverted with the humour of his ob- 
fervation ; and as they returned to the camp, they told 
the j eft to thofe they met, fo that the laugh became uni- 
verfal. . At. fight of this the Carthaginians took tourage, 
thinking it mull proceed from the great contempt in 
which their general held the Romans, that he could jell 
and laugh in the. face of danger. 

In this battle Hannibal gave great proofs of generalfhip. 
In the firft place, he took "advantage of the ground, to poll* 
his men with their baclcs to the wind, which was then very 
violent and fcorching, and drove from the dry plains, over 
the heads of the Carthaginians; clouds bf fend and duft into 
the eyes and noftrils of the Romans, fo that they were 
obliged to turn away their faces and break thfcir ranks: 
In the next place, his troops were drawn up with fuperior 
art. He placed the flower of them in the wings, ancl thofe 
upon whom he had lefs dependence in the main corps; - 
which was confiderably more advanced than the wings; 
Then ^c commanded thofe in the wings, that when the* 
enemy had charged and vigoroufly pumed that advanced 
body, which he knew would give-way > and open a pafTage " 
for them to the very centre, and whon the Romans by this 
means Ihouldbe far enough engaged within tJre two wings» 
they fhould Both on the right and left take them in flank;' - 
and endeavour to furround them*. This was the principal 
caufe of the great carnage thatfollowed. For the enemy • 
prefllng upon Hanaibal's fronts which gave ground, the 
form of his army was changed into, a half moon ; and the 
oflicers of the feledt troops xaufed the two points of the 
wings to join behind the Romans. Thus they were expofed 
to the attacks of the Carthagiiiians on all fides ; an incre-r 
dible flaughter followed; nor did any efcape but the few 
that retreated before the main body was endofed. 

It 

* Five hundred Nomldkans pretended to ddettxo xY«'^wcvwa\Vq\ 
f ^''^ ^^^t of the battle turntd againa tteoH M^di «xx>.OwA. ^iosxuSsk 
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It is alfi) fatd, that a flrange and fatal accident happened 
to the Roman cavalry. For the horfe which iEmilius rode 
having received fome hurt, threw him ; and thofe about 
him alighting to afliil and defend the conful on foot, the 
reft of the cavalry feeing this, and taking it for a fi^al for 
them to do the fame, all quitted their horfes, and charged 
on foot. At fight of this, Hannibal faid, " This pleafes 
•' me better than if they had been delivered to me bound 
" hand and foot." But the particulars may be found at 
large in the hiHorians who have defcribed this battle. 

As to the confuls, Varro efcaped with a few horfe to 
Vemitia; and iEmilius, covered with darts which fluck in 
his wounds, fat down in anguilh and defpair, waiting for 
the enemy to defpatch him. His head and his face were fo 
disfigured and ftained with blood, that it was not eafy to 
know him ; even his friends and fervants paffed by him 
without flopping. At laft, Cornelius Lentulus, a young 
man of k patrician family, perceiving who he was, diS 
mounted, and intreated him to take his horfe, and fave 
himfelf for the commonwealth, which had then more oc- 
cafion than ever for fo good a conful. But nothing could 
prevail upon him to accept of the offer; and, notwithftand- 
ing the young man's tears, he obliged him to mount his 
horfe again. Then rifing up, and taking him by the 
hand, •* Tell FabiusMaximus," faid he, " and,Lentulus, 
•' do you yourfelf be witnefs*, that Paulus -^milius fol- 
" lowed his directions to the laft, and did not deviate in 
" the leaft from the plan agreed upon between them, but 
•* was firft overcome by Varro, and then by Hannibal." . 
Having defpatched Lentulus with this commiflion, he 
rulhed among the enemy's fwords, and was flain. Fifty 
thoufand Romans are faid to have fallen in this battle f , 
and four thoufand to have been taken prifoners, befide ten 
thoufand that were taken after tlie battle in both the camps. 

After 

f According to Livy, there were killed of the Romans only forty 
thoufand foot, and two thoufand feven hundred horfe. Polybius 
fays, that feventy thoufand were kiUcd. The lofs of the Carthagi- 
nians did not amount to fix thoufand. 

When the Carthaginians were ftn'ppin:^ the dead,amon^oiV\eT TRw\ti% 
objeas, they found, to their grentfurprlfet aNumidianvttaVvvc^VYvcv^ 
A^f~^^ 5^^-^!.'^''''?''™''' "^^^ ''^^ thrown himCeVf Vvfi^A\w%^tv 
^fl^v.TJni^L^r"'^r'l\ ^«»*>cingnobns(5rabUtotcvaVLe>.fe 

^^f^J^^^^Ztit^^^ r"^ 

w^'W tU8 teeth, and in that fit of ra^ec-st^vt^A* 
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After this great fucceft, Hannibal's friends advifed hirif 
to parfue his fortune, and to enter Rome along with the 
fugitives, afluringhim that inr £ve days he might fup in 
the Capitol- It is not eafy to conjedlure what his reafon 
was for not taking this ftep. Moft probably fome deity 
oppofed it, and therefore infpired him with this heiitation 
and timidity. On this account it was that a Carthaginian, 
named Barca, faid to him with fome heat, " Hannibal, 
** you know how to gain a vidlory, but not how to ufe it * .'^ 

The battle of Cannae, however, made fuch analteration • 
in his affairs, that though before it he had neither town, 
nor magazine, nor port in Italy> but, without any, regular 
fupplies for the war, fubfifted his army by rapine, and for 
that purpofe moved them, like a great band of robbers, 
from. place to place, yetthen. he. became mailer of the 
greateft part of Italy ; Its beft provinces and towns volun- 
tarily fubmitted to him, and Capua itfelf, the fooil refpeci- 
able city after Rome, threw its weigl>t.into his fcale- 

In this cafe it appeared that great misfortunes are not 
only, what Euripides calls them; a trial of the fidelity of a 
friend, but of the capacity and conduft of a general. For 
the proceedings of Fabius, which before this battle were 
deemed' cold and timid, their appeared to b« directed by 
counfels more than human, to be indeed the dictates of 
a divine wifdom, which penetrated into futurity at fuch a 
diilance, and forefaw what feeaie A incredible to the very 
pwfons who experienced it. In him, therefore, Rome 
places her laft hope ; his judgment is the temple, the altar, 
to which fhe flies for refuge, believing that to his prudence 
it was chiefly owing that flie ilill held up her head, and 
that her children were not difperfed,aswhenfliewas taken- 
by the Gauls* For he, who in times of apparent fecurity, 

feemcd 

* Zonarus tells us, that Hannibal hlmfelf afterwards acknow- 
ledged his miflake in not purfuing that da>*s diccefsy and u fed oftcn> 
to cry ot»t, O Capnae, Cannae I 

But, on the other hand, it may be pleaded in defence of Hannibal,- 
that the advantages he had gained were chiefly owing to his cavalry,, 
wljo could not aft in a ficf^e : That the inhabitants of Rome were all 
bred up to arms from their infancy j vould ufe their utmoft efforts in 
defence of their wives, their children, arid their domeftic gods j and, 
tr/fen /heJtcredby walls and ramparts, wo\i\d ^oV>a\A^ \i«\TvN\T\c\\i\^\ 
TA^t they had as many generals as fcnaxors •, IVaX no ot\^ tvaxXotv ol 
/t.yJy bsd yet declared for him, and he mi^V^t j>aA«,c\x.tvcceff^T>j \.o %?:vci 
fome of th^m htfore he attempted the z^\\vA \ atvd \a^>j, x.Vv2i^ vl>^e 
^^d attempted the capital firrt, and NnUVvout Ucc^ts^ Vv^ ^ovxVA tv^ 
^^ve been able to gain any one natiox\ or cAty. 
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:Teemed to be deficient in confidence and refalutlon, now 
when all abandoned themfelves to inexpreflible forrow and 
.helplefs defpair, alone walked aboat the city with a calm 
and eafy pace, with a firm countenance, a mild and gracious 
addrefs, checking their efteminate lamentations, and pre- 
venting them from aflembling in public to bewail their 
common diftrefs. He caufed the fenate to meet ; he en- 
.couraged the magiftrates, himfelf being the foul of their 
hody, for all waited his motion, and were ready to obey 
his orders. He placed a guard at the gates, to hinder 
fuch of the people as were inclined to fly, from quitting 
the city. He fixed both the place and time for mourn- 
ing, allowed thii-ty days for that purpofein a man's own 
houfe^ and no more for the city in general. And as the 
feaft of Ceres fell within that time, it was thought better 
;«ntirely to omit the folenmity, than by the fmall numbers 
.and the melancholy looks of thofe that fhould attend it, 
to difcover the greatnefs of their lofs * : for the worfhip 
moft acceptable to the gods is that which comes from 
cheerful hearts. Indeed whatever the augurs ordered for 
propitiating the divine powers, and averting inaufpicious 
omens, was carefully performed. For Fabius Pi^loo the 
near relation of Fabius Maximus, was fent to confult the 
•oracle at Delphi ; and of the two veftals who were then 
found guilty of a breach of their vow of chaility, one 
was buried alive, according to cuftom, and the other 
>died by her o>*ti hand. 

But what moll deferves to be admired, is the magna- . 
nimity and temper of the Romans, when the conful Varro 
returned after iiis defeat f, much humbled and very me- 
lancholy, as one who had occafioned the greateft cala- 
mity and difgrace imaginable to the republic. The whole 
ienate and people went to welcome him at the gates ; 

and, 

* This was not the real caufc of deferring the feftival, but that 

-which Plutarch hints at j«ft after, %'iz, hecaufe it was unlawful for 

perfons in moerning to celebrate it ; and at that time there was -not 

one matron in Rome who was not in mourning* In faA, the feaA was . 

not entirely omitted, b4it kept as fbon a$ the mourning was expired. 

f Valerius Maximus tells us (lib. iii. c. 6.) that the fenate and 

people offered Varro the di^ator(hip>, which he refufed, and by his 

modeA refufa) wiped off, in ibme meafure, the (hame of hU foTtcvtt 

behaviour. TTius the Romans, by treating their an?on\iWXt towx- 

manden with humanity, leffened the difgrace of t\it\T bWi^ nwv- 

Z^fst^'Ir^ifrf^^/if' "^^^^^^ Carthaginians condemt>tA xW^t %tt. 
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and, when filence was commanded, the magiflrates and 
principal fenators, amongft whom was Fabius, commend- 
ed him for not giving up the circumftances of the Itate 
as defperate after fo great a misfortune, but returning to 
take upon him the adminiflration, and to make what ad- 
vantage he could for his country of the laws and citizens, 
as not being utterly lofl and ruined. 

When they found that Hannibal, after the battle, inftead 
of marching to Rome, turned to another part of Italy, they 
took courage, and fent their armies and generals into the 
field. The moll eminent of thefe were Fabius Maximus 
and Claudius Marcellus, men dillinguiihed by charadlers 
almoft entirely oppofite. Marcellus (as we have mentioned 
in his life) was a man of a buoyant and animated valour; 
remarkably well fkilled in the ufe of weapons, and naturally 
enterprifmg ; fuch an one, in (hort, as Homer calls lofty in 
heart, in courage fierce, in ^war delighting. So intrepid a 
general was very fit to be oppofed to an enemy as daring as 
himfelf, to rellore the courage and fpirits of the Romans, 
by fome vigorous ftroke in the firll engagements. As for 
Fabius, he kept to his firft fentiments, and hoped, that if 
he only followed Hannibal clofe, without fighting him, he 
and his army would wear themfelves out, and lofe their 
warlike vigour, juft as a wreftler does, who keeps continu- 
ally in the f ing, and allows himfelf no repofe, to recruit 
his ilrength after exceflive fatigues. Hence it was that 
the Romans (as Pofidonius tells us) called Fabius their Jhidd, 
and Marcellus their pword, and ufed to fay, that the fteadi- 
nefs and caution of the one, mixed with the vivacity and 
boldnefs of the other, made a compound very falutary to 
Rome. Hannibal, therefore^ often meeting Marcellus* 
whofe motions were Uke thofe of a torrent, found his forces 
broken and diminifhed; and by Fabius, who moved with 
a iilent but conflant dream, he was undermined and infen- 
fibly weakened. Such, at length, was the extremity he 
was reduced to, that he was tired of fighting Marcellus, 
and afraid of Fabius. And thefe were the perfons he had 
generally to do with during the remainder of the war, as 
praetors, confuls, or proconfuls ; fbreachof them was Kv^ 
times conful. It is true; Marcellus, in his fifth confulate^ 
was drawn into his fnares^ and killed by means of an am* 
bufcade. ifannibal often made tl:ke like ^LUem^x.^ xx^qtv 

Fabius, exerting all his arts and ftraia^eias»>>^x VvOxomx. 

eJTca. Once only he deceived him, and \»d xift^tVf V^ 
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t him into a fatal error. He forged letters to him, as from 
. the principal inhabitants of Metapontum, offering tb de- 
• iiver- up the city to him, and aiiuring him that thofe who 
. had taken this refolution, only waited till he appeared 
t before it. Fabius.givinff credit to thefe letters, ordered a 
party to be ready, intending to march thither in the night: 
. but nnding the aufpices unpromiilng, he altered his deugn» 
. andfoon after difcovered that the letters were forged by 
an artifice of Hannibal's, and that he was lying m am- 
. bufh for him -near the town. But this perhaps may be 
. afcribed to the favour and protedion of the gods. 

Fabias was perfuaded that it was better to keep tJie cities 
. from revolting, and to prevent any commotions among the 
.allies, by affability and mildnefs, than to entertain every 
fafpicion, or to ufe feverity againft thofe whom he did 
i fufpedk. It is reported of him, that being informed, that 
- a certain Marcian in liis army *, who was a man not in- 
ferior in courage orfamily to any among the allies, folicited 
-fome of his men to defert, he did not treat him harlhjy, 
.butacknowledged that Jbe had been tot> much neglected; 
'.declaring.at the fame time, that he was now perfedly fen- 
.fible how much his ofRcershad been to blame in diftributing 
, honours more out of favour than regard to merit :, and that 
.for the future he fiiould take it ill if he did not apply to 
'him when he had aiy requeft to make. This was followed 
with a prefent of a war horfe, and with other marks of 
honour; and from that time the man behaved with great 
£delity and zeal for the fervice. Fabius thought it hard, 
that, while thofe who breed dogs and horfes loften their 
Aubbom tempers, and bring down their fierce fpirits by 
-.care and- kindnefs, rather than with whips and chains, he 
who has the command of men fhould not endeavour to 
corredl their errors by gentlenefs and goodnefs, but treat 
them even in a harftier and more violent manner than gar- 
deners do the wild fig-trees, wild pear^ and olives, whofe 
.Jiature they fubdue by ^cultivation, and which by that 
Aeans they bring .to ^produce very agreeable fruit. 

Another time, fome of his ofiicers informed him, that 
one 6T the foldiers, a native of Lucania, often quitted his 
pofl, and rambled out of the camp. Upon this report, he 
aiked what kind of a man he was in other refpe^ls ; and they 
all declared it was.not.eaiy to^£nd fo good a {o\3a^i > ^qv^% 

*» rJ/Jf. '^^ '^' '^ ^ Alarcellus, which PluutcVi Vkwt «.\?v\i^^ 
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him the juftice to mention feveral extraordinary inftances 
of his valour. On inquiring into the cauit of this irre- 
gularity, he found that the man was paiHonately in love, 
and that for the fake of feeing a young woman he ven- 
tured out of the camp, and took a long and dangerous 
journey every night. Hereupon Fabius gave orders to 
fome of his mtfn to find out the woman, and convey her 
into his own tent, but took care that the Lucanian fhould 
not know it. Then he fent for him, and taking him alide, 
fpoke to him as follows : " I very well know, that you 
** have lain many nights out of the camp, in breach of 
" the Roman difcipline and laws ; at the fame time I am 
'* not ignorant of your pall fervices. In confideration 
" of them, I forgive your prcfent crime : but for the fii- 
*' ture I will give you in charge to a perfon who fhall be 
" anfwerable for you," While the foldier flood much 
amazed, Fabius produced the woman, and putting her 
in his hands, thus exprefTed himfelf : *' This is the per- 
" fon who engages for you that you will remain in camp; 
*' and now we Ihall fee whether there was not fome trai- 
" torous defign which drew you out, and which you 
" made the love of this woman a cloak for.** Such is 
the account we have of this affair. 

By means of another love affair, Fabius recovered the 
city of Tarentum, which had been treacheroufly delivered 
up to Hannibal. A young man, a native of that placcj 
who ferved under Fabius, had a fifter there, who loved him 
with great tendernefs. This youth being informed, that a 
certam Brutian *, one of the officers of the garrifon: whicli^ 
Hannibal had put in Tarentum, entertained a violent paf- 
lion for his fifler, hoped to avail himfelf of this circumflance 
to the advantage of the Romans. Therefore, with the 
permiflion of Fabius, he returned to his iifler at Tarentum, 
under colour of having deferted. Some days paffed, during 
which the Brutian fon)ore his vifits, for (he fuppofed that 
her brother know nothing of the amour. This obliged the 
young man to come to an explanation. *' It has been cur- 
•' rently reported, faid he, that you receive addreffes from 
•' a man of fome dillindion. Pray, who is he ? If he is a 
" man of honour and character, as they fay he is^ Mars, 
*' who confounds all things, takes but little thought of 
^^ wha. t conn try he may be . What xvcc^ffiitY vca^o^t^ \& ws 
" difgrace; but we may rather thijiV: ou«fe\v^% £<>x\xiTiax^, 



^\ 



* w^ T7rayfjLtPx>v i^v A^y£^ Tr,> v'hvt ^|««»^» W V-yty^^^iv*^- 
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" at a time when juflice yields to force, if that which force 
** might compel us to, happens not to be dilagreeable to 
" oar own inclinations." Thus encouraged, tJie young 
woman fent for the Brutian> and prefented him to her bro- 
ther. And as (he behaved to him in a kinder and more 
complying manner through her brother's means, who was 
very indulgent to his palfionj it was not very difficult to 
prevail with the Brutian, who was deeply in love, and was 
withal a mercenary *, to deliver up the town, upon pro- 
mifes of great rewards from Fabius. 

This is the account which moft hiftorians give us : yet 
fome fay, that the woman by whom the Brutian was gained^ 
was not a Tarentine, but a Brutian ; that ihe had been 
concubine to Fabius ; and that when ihe found the go- 
vernor of Tarentum was her countryman and acquaint- 
ance, ihe told Fabius of it, and finding ^eans, by ap- 
proaching the walls, to make hinj a propofal, Ihe drew 
him over to the Roman intereH. 
y purijag thefe tranfaftions, Fabius, in order to. make a 

diveriion, gave diredtions to the garrifon of Rhegium to 
lay wafte the Brutian territories, ^xxi, if poflible, to make 
tkmfelves mafters of Caulonia. Thefe were a body of 
eight thoufand men> compofcd partly of defertprs, and 
partly of the moll worthlefs of that infamous band brought 
by Marpelltts out of Sicily f* and therefore the lofs of them 
would not be great, nor much lamented by the Romans. 
Thefe men he threw out as a bait for Hanuibal, and by 
Sacrificing them hoped to draw him to a fU^laiice from 
Tarentum. The defign fuccccded accordingly : for Han- 
nibal iparched with his forces to Caulonia, and Fabius in 
,^ \ jthe mean time laid fiege to Tarentum. The iixth day of 
the iiege« the young man having fettled the matter with 
the Bruti^ officer-by means of his fifler> and having well 
obferyed the place where he kept guard and promifed to let 
in the Romans, went to Fabius by night, and gave him an 
account of it. The conful moved to the appointed quarter, 
though not entirely depending upon the promife that the 

town 
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* ocy^po^tf fbtff'do^ptf— • This has been miflranflated a man 
$fa merctnary Jiipcjition. I'he words only import that h« yi2L% tvov c^l 
HasnilMiV onra ttvops, but of the mercenaries. Hence a\\ govern- 
meats Oiould ie»m to beware how they intruft their tON«t\S vi\X>^ cwu- 
^bas of tared troops and /irangers. 
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town would be betrayed. There he himfelf fat ffill, bitt 
at the fame time ordered an aiiault on every other part both 
by fea and land. This was put in execution with great 
noife and tumult, which drew moft of the Tarentines that 
way to affift the garrifon and repel the befiegers. Then 
;the Brutian giving Fablus the iignal, he fcaled the walls 
and got poflcffion of the town. 

On this occafion Fabius feems to have indulged a cri- 
minal ambition *. For that it might not appear that the 
place was betrayed to him, he ordered the firutians to be 
put iirft to the fword. But he failed in his deiign ; for the 
former fufpicion flill remained, and lie incurred, befides, 
the reproach of perfidy and inhumanity. Many of the 
Tarentines alfo were killed; thirty thoufand of them were 
fold for fl^yes; the army had the plunder of the town, and 
three thoufand talents were brought into the public trea- 
sury. Whilft* every thing was ranfacked, - and the fpoils 
"were heaped before Fabius, it is reported that the officer 
who took the inventory, afkcd, " What he would have 
•■•' them do with the gods ?*' meaning the ftatues and pic- 
tures : .Fabius anfwercd,*' Let us leave the Tarentmes 
*' their angry gods t«" However, he carried away a co- 
lojfus of Hercules,. which he afterwards fet up in the capi- 
tol, and near it an equellrian ftatue of himfelf in brafs J. 
Thus he (hewed himfelf inferior to Marcellus in his tafte 
-for the fiHe arts, and fHll more fo in mercy and humanity. 
Marcellus in this refpeft had greatly the advantage, as we 
have already obferved in his life. 

Hannibal had haftened to the relief of Tarentom, and 
•being within five miles of it, when it was taken, he fcrupled 
not to fay publicly, '* The Romans, tpq, Jiave their Han- 
** nibal: for we have loft Tarentum in the fame manner 
*•' that we gained it.** And in private he then firft ac- 
knowledged to his friends, *' That hfe had always thought 
*' it difficult, but now faw it was impoffible, with the wr- 
*' ces Jie had, to conquer Italy.** 

* Fabius 

• Livy-does not fay, that Fabius gave fuch orders. He only fays* 
-** There were many Brutians flain, either throug^h ignoriince, or 
** llirough the ancient hatred which the Romans bore them, or be* 
** cai/Zr the Romans were defirous that Tarentum (hould feem to be 
*^ uken fword in hand, rather than bctrav^A to x3t\cm:^ 
f The gods were in the attitude o£ com>5V.aivX& \ wi^>Jcve3 a^^w^ 
4o have fought again/l the Tarentmes. 
1 The work of Ly^ppus, 
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Fabius for this, was honoured with a triampli^ more 
fylendid than the former^ having glorionfly mainuined the 
£eld againft Hannibal^ and baifled all his fchemes with 
eafe, jail as an able wreftler difengages himfelf from the 
arms of his antagonift, whofe gralp no longer retains the 
fame vi?oar. For Hannibal's army was now partly ener- 
vated with opulence and luxury> and partly impaired and 
worn with continual adlion. 

Marcus Livius, who conmianded in Tarentum^ when it 
-was betrayed to Hannibal retired into the citadel^ and held 
it till the town was retaken by the Romans. This officer 
beheld with pain the honours conferred upon Fabius, and 
one day his envy and vanity drew from him this expreilion 
•in the fenate; *• I, not Fabius, was the caufe of recovering 
■*' Tarentum." " True," faid Fabius laughing, " for if 
*' you had not loft the town, I had never recovered it.'* 

Among other honours which the Romans paid to Fabius, 
they ele«ed his fon conful ♦. When he had entered upon 
his office, and was fettling fome point relating to the war, 
the father, either on account of his as^e and infirmities, or 
elfe to try his fon, mounted his horie, to ride up to him. 
The young conful, feeing him at a diftance, would not fufFer 
it, but fent one of the liSors to his fatlier with orders for 
Mm to difmount, and to come on foot to the conful, if he 
had any occafion to apply to him. The whole affembly 
wore moved at this, and caft their eyes upon Fabius, by 
their filcncc and their looks exprefling their refentment of 
the indignity oiFered to a perfon of his charafter. But he 
inftantly alighted, and ran to his fon, and embraced him 
with great tendemefs. " My fon, faid he, I applaud your 
♦' fentiments and your behaviour. You know wlwt a 
" people you command, and have a juft fenfe of the dignity 
*' of your office. This was the way that we and our fore- 
" fathers took to advance Rome to her prefent height of 
'• glory, always confidering the honour and intereft of our 
'* country before that of our own fathers and children." 

And indeed it is reported that the great grandfather of 
our Fabius f , though he was one of the greatell men in 
Rome, whether we -confider his reputation or authority, 
though he had been five times couful, and had been ho- 
aioured with feveral glorious triumphs on account of bi*^ 
C 2 twc^^^^ 

t Fabius RulJiis» 
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iuccefs in wars of the laft importance, yet condefcended to 
ferve as lieutenant to his ion then conful *, in an expedi- 
tion againft the Samnites : and while his fon, in the 
triumph which was decreed him, drove into Rome in a 
chariot and four, he with others followed him op horfe- 
back. Thus, while he had authority over his fon, confi- 
dered as a private man, and while he was, both efpecially 
and reputedly the moil confiderable member of the com- 
monwealth, yet he gloried in (hewing his fubjedlion to 
the laws and to the magifiratc. Nor was this the only 
.part of his character that deferves to be admired. 
. rWhen Fabius Maximus had the misfortune to lofe his 
.,ion, he bore that lofs with great moderation, as became a 
"wife man and a good father: and tjie funeral oration J, 
which en occafion of the deaths cf illullrious men is ufually 
pronounced. by fome near kinfman, he delivered himfelf; 
.and having committed it. to writing, made it public. 

. When. Publius Cornelir.s Scipio, who was lent proconfol 
into Spain-, had defeated the Carthaginians in many battles, 
and driven them out of that province ; and when he had, 
moreover, reduced feveral towns and nations under the 
obedience of Rome, on returning loaded with fpoil, he 
was received with great acclamations ai^d general joy. 
Being appointed conful, and £niling that the people e^c- 
pcdled fomething great and ftriking at his hands, .^he con- 
fidered it as an antiquated method and worthy pnly of the 
inactivity of an old man, to wat^h the motions of Hannil^l 
in Italy ; and therefore .determined to remove tli^/eat of 
war from thence into Africa, to fill the enemy's country 
with his legions, to extend his rava|res far a^d wide, and 
to attempt Carthage itfelf. With this view> he exerteii all 
his talents to bring the people into his defign i But Fabjus^ 
on this occafion, filled the city with alarms, as if the com*- 
monwealth was going to be brought into the moil; extreme 
danger by a rajfi and indifcreet young man ; inihort, he 

fcrupled 

* Fabius G urges,, who had -been defeated by the Samnites, and 
, would have been degraded, had not his fSKher promifed to attend, him 
In his fecond expedition as his lieutenant. 

% Cicero, in his treatife on eld age, fpetks, Jnhigh terrns^ both of 
Fabius and this oration of bis,t ^',ManY,exXrs«TAVt\?rt^ ,\\vixv%^ \vv»t \ 
^' known in that tnanybut nothing lyipre nd^ciuiakA^ xWtv \\\ft tcw^tvtvw 
'* Ja which lie bore the death of his (bii, a pcvtotvot ^ttjix mt-Vw mA oi 
J'* confular dignity. His clogiu m is in our Vi&nd« \ %\!A v»\v\\^ ^^ i^Q 
f'jtf do w9 not look do wii on the bcft oC t\\c p\lVlo^ov>^«^r\ 
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fcrupled not to do or fay any thing he thought likely to 
diiluade his countrymen from embracing the propofal. 
V/ith the fenate he carried his point *". But the people 
believed that his oppofition toScipio proceeded either from, 
envy of his fuccefs, or from a fecret fear that if this ypan^ 
hero (hould perform fome fig nal exploit, put an end to the* 
war, or even remove it out of Italy, his pwn flow pro- 
ceedings through the courfe of fo many years, might be 
imputed to indolence or timidity. 

To me Fabius feems at ftril to have oppofed the mea- 
fures of Scipio, from an excefs of caution and prudence, 
and to have really thought the danger attending his pro- 
ject great j but in the progrefs of the oppolition I think * 
he went too great lengths, mifled by ambition and a jea- 
loufy of Scipio's rifing glory. For he aijpiied to Crafius, 
the colleague of Scipio, and endeavoured to perfuade him 
not to yield that province to Scipio, but, if he thought it 
proper, to condufl the war in that manner, to go himfelf 
againfl Carthage. Nay, he even hindered the raifmg of 
money for that expedition : fo that Scipio was obliged to 
find the fupplies.as he could : and he eiFe6led it through his 
interell with the cities of Hetruria, which wore wholly de- 
voted to him J. As for CrafTus, he flayed 'M fiome, partly 
induced to it by.his difpolition, which was mild and peace- 
fill, and partly by the care of religion, which was iiitruft- 
ed to him as high>prieil. 

Fabius, therefore, took another method to traverfe the 
defign. He endeavoured to prevent the young men who 
offered to go volunteers, from giving in their names, and 
loudly declared both in tlie fenate sind/oru7», " That Scipio 
'* did not only himfelf avoid Hannibal, but intended to. 
« carry away with him the remaining ftrength of Italy» 
'• periuading the young men to abandon their parents* 
•^ their wives, and native city, whilft an unfubdued and, 
" potent enemy was liill at their doors." With thefe af- 
C 3 fertions 

•"See the debates in the fenate on that occafion, in LJvy, ab.xxvlii; 

-J* This CraiTiH could not do 5 for being Pcntiftx Max'muu it was 
neceflary that he fliould remain in Italy. - , -.. 

X Scipio was im powered to aflc of the allies til things necefll^ry ice 

building and equipping a new /3etf, ,And many oC Vht '^To'w\r.ct^ aivA 

cities voJunenily tjxcd thcmfelvts to firalCh him ^UV\ coY^^uon^XAWv- 

ber, cloth forfjih, &c. fo that in forty days a^er iV- cviUvT.^^il ^2ATi 

f^ila 'houSnTvuZ'c.^^^^^ ''^ ^^^^^^- ^^^^^^ ^'^^-^ V^VCa \-:vra ^^^t 
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fertions he fo terrified the people, that they allowed Scipia 
to take with him only the legions that were in Sicily, and 
three hundred of thofe men who had ferved him with fo . 
much fidelity in Spain. In this particular Fabius feems to 
have followed the dictates of his own cautious temper. 

After Scipio was gone over into Africa, an account was 
loon brought to Rome of his glorious and wonderful 
achievements. This account was followed by rich fpoils, 
which confirmed it. A Numidian king was taken prifoncr ; . 
two camps were burnt and deftroyed, and in them a vafl 
number of men, arms, and horfes ; and the Carthaginians 
fent orders to Hannibal to quit his fruitlefs hopes in Italy, 
and return home to defend his own country. Whilft every 
tongue was applauding thefe exploits of Scipio, Fabius 
propofed that his fuccefibr fhould be appointed, without 
any fhadow of reafon for it, except what this well-known 
maxim implies, «i'/«. '* That it is dangerous to truft affairs 
** of fuch importance to the fortune of one man, becaufe 
•* it is not likely that he will be always fuccefsful." 

By this he oifended the people, who now confidercd him 
as a captious and envious man ; or as one whofe jcoarage 
and hopes were loft in the dr^gs of years, and who therefore 
looked upoa Hannibal as much more formidable than he 
really was. Nay, even when Hannibal embarked his army 
and quitted Italy, Fabius ceafed not to diflurb the general 
joy and to damp the fpirits of Rome. For he took the 
liberty to affirm, '* That the commonwealth was now come 
*' to her laft and worft trial ; that fhe had the moft reafon 
** to dread the efforts of Hannibal when he fhould arrive in 
•*■ Africa, and attack her fons under the walls of Carthage; 
** that Scipio would have to do with an army yet warm 
** with the blood of fo many Roman generals, di£tators, 
*' and confuls." The city was alarmed with thefe decla- 
mations, and though the war was removed into Africa, the 
danger feemed to approach nearer Rome than ever. 

However, foon after, Scipio defeated Hannibal in a 

pitched battle, pulled down the pride of Carthage and 

trod it under foot. This afforded the Romans a pleafure 

beyond all their hopes, and rellored a firmnefs to their 

empire, which had been ihaken with fo many tempcfts. 

But Fabius Maximus did not live to the end of the war, to 

hear of the ovcxlhxQ^ of Hannibal, or to feex.\vfc i^to^^^ivvf 

of his coun try re-e/lablifhed ; for about t\vt xvias \\\ax Wa-xv- 

tilbaJ left lulv, he fell lick and died. >Nc ^t^ ;^«>xTe^ 
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t&at Epaminondas died fo poor, that the Thebans baried 
him at the public charge ; for at his death nothing was 
foand in his houfe but an iron fpit*. The expence of 
Fabius's funeral was not indeed defrayed out of the Ro- 
man treafury, but every citizen contributed a fmall piece 
of money towards it j not that he died without effcds, but 
that they might bury him as the father of the people; and 
that the honours paid him at his death might be fuitablc 
to the dignity of his life. 

PERICLES AND FABIUS MAXIMUS 

COMPARED* 

Ouch were the lives of thefe two perfons, fo illuftrious 
and worthy of imitation both in their civil and military 
capacity f. We fhall firft compare their talents for war. 
And here it ftrikes usat once; that Pericles came into power 
at a time when the Athenians were at the height of pro- 
fperity, great in themfelves, and refpedable to their neigli- 
boors; iQ that in the very flrength of the republic, with 
Qxdy common fuccefs, he was fecure from taking any dif- 
graceful ftep. But as i^abius came to the helm, when 
Rome experienced the Woril and mofl mortifying turn of 
fortune-j he had not to prefer ve the well-eftablilhed pro- 
fperity of a flouriftiing ilate, but to draw his country fiom 
an abyfs of mifery, and raife it to happlnefs. Belidcs, the 
fucceUes of Cimon, the vidtories of Myronides and Leo- 
crates, and the many great achievements of Tolmidcs, 
rather furnilhed occalion to Pericles, during his admini- 
flration, to entertain the city with feafls and games J:, than 
to make new acquifitions, or to defend the old ones by 
arms. Oa the other hand, Fabius had the frightful objefts 
before his eyes of defeat, and difgraces, of Roman confuls 
and generals llain, of lakes, fields, and forefts full of the 
dead carcafes of whole armies, and of rivers flowing with 

blood 

* Xylamler is of opinion, that the word GCEAt0>xo^ in this place does 
not fignify aj5>/V, but aj}Ute of money \ and he (hews from a p2iff2i^t \iv 
the life of Lyfander, that money anciendy was made iTi a ^^Hiavv^vwX 
j^m. But he did not confider that iron money wm i\oX \tv xAt vX 
1 A' f f^ "''^''^ ^^^' '^'^' '^''' obeJifcus wa* o? uou. 
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blood down to the very fea. In this tottering and decayed 
condition of the commonwealth, he was to fupport it by 
his councils and his vigour, and to keep it from falling 
into abfolute ruin, to whicn it was brought fo near by the 
errors of former commanders. 

It may feem, indeed, a lefs arduous performance to ma- 
nage the tempers of a people humbled by calamiiies, and 
compelled by neccflity to lillen to reafon, than to reftrain 
the wildnefs and inlolence of a cjty elated with fuccefs, 
and wanton with power, fuch as Athens was when Pericles 

, held the reins of government. But then, undauntedly to 
keep to his firft refolutions, and not to be difcompofed by 
the vail weight of misfortunes with which Rome was then 
opprefled, difcovers in Fabius, an admirable firmnefs and 
dignity of mind. 

Againft the taking of Samos by Pericles, we may fet the 
retaking of Tarentum by Fabius ; and with Eubcea we 
may put in balance the towns of Campania.* As for Capua, 
jt was recovered afterwards by the confuls Fnrius and Ap- 
pius. Fabius, indeed gained, but one fet battle, for which 
he had his firll triumph ; whereas Pericles ereded nine 
trophies for as many victories won by land and fea. But 
none 'of the victories of Pericles can be compared with 
that memorable refcue of Minucius, by which Fabius re- 
deemed him and his whole army from utter deftrudion : 
an aftion truly great, and in which you find at once the 
bright afiemblage of valour, of prudence, and humanity. 
Nor can Pericles on the other hand, be faid ever to hav« 
committed fuch an error as that of Fabius, when he fufFered 
himfelf to be irapofed on by Hannibal's llratagem of the 
oxen ; let his enemy flip in the night through thofc flraits 
in which he had been entangled by accident, and where he 
could not poflibly have forced his way out ; and as foon 
as it was day, faw himfelf repulfed by the man who fo 
lately was at his mercy. 

If it is the part of a good general, not only to make a 
proper ufe of the prefent, but alfo to form the beft judgment 
of things to come, it muft be allowed that Pericles both 
forefaw and foretold what fuccefs the Athenians would have 
in the war, namely, that they would ruin themfelves, by 
grafping at too much. But it was entirely againft the opi- 
mon of Fabius, that the Romans £ent Scvi^\o vaxo Mx\qa» 

and yet they were vidlorious there, not % xVv^ ^sinowt o^ 
/brcuncj but by the courage and couiM^t of xive;\i ^GTv^t>\ 
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So that the misfortunes of his country bore witnefs.,to the 
fagacity of Pericles, and from the glorious fuccefs of tbe. 
Romans it appeared that F'abius was utterly miitaken* 
And, indeed, it is an equal fault in a commander in chief, 
to lofe an advantage through diflidence, and to fall into 
danger for want of for^fight. For it is the fame want of 
judgment and fkill*, th^c fometimes produces too much 
confidence, and fometimes leaves too little. Thus fac. 
cone em lug. their abilities in war. 

And if we confider them in their political capacity, we 
fhall find that thegreatefl fault laid to the charge of Peri- 
cles, was, tliat he caufed the Pelopionnefian war; through 
oppofition to the Lacedaemonians, whidi made him un- 
willing to give up. the leaft point to them^ I do not fup- 
ppfe, that Fabius Maximui would have given iip any point 
to the Carthaginians, but that he would generoufly have 
run the laft ri& to maintain, the. dignity of Rome. ; 

The mild and moderate behaviour of Fabius to Minu- ^ 
cius, fets in a very difadvantageous light the condud of 
Pericles, in his implacable perfccution of Cimon and Thu-^ 
cydides, valuable men, and friends to the Ariftocracy, and 
yet baniihed by his practices and intrigues. 

Beiides, the power of Pericles was much greater than 
that of Fabius,; and therefore he did not fuffer any mis- 
fortune to be brought upon Athens by the wrong meafures 
of othex generals. Tolmides only carried it againil him 
fx»r attacking the Boeotians, and in doing it, he was de- 
feated and (lain. All the reli adhered to his party, and 
fubmitted to his opinion, on account of his fuperior autho- 
rity: whereas Fabius, whofe meafures were (alutary and 
fafe, as far as they depended upon himfelf, appears onl^ 
to have fallen (hort/ by his inability to prevent the mil- 
carriages, of others. For the Romans would not have had 
fo many misfortunes to deplore, if the power of Fabius had 
been as great in Rome, as that of Pericles in Athens. 

As to thtrir liberality and piiblic fpirit, Pericles ftiewed 
it in refiifm^ the fums that were offered him, and Fabius in 
ranfoming hi5 fold iers with his own money. This> indeed, 
was no great expence, being only about fix talents f . But 
C 5, it 

* This okirnpici (ignifie»»-a8 wel) as IntxperieHcty Fabius had as much 
nperience as FericJes, and yet was not equally happ^ m VCvi cw\t^t«i 
m'e/i regard to future events, 
f Probably thit is an error of- the f ranfcribers. ¥ ot T a\>\>3^ v»tt vo 
W tvrohaadrcdMnd 6fty dracJimae for each puCoA^r, ^tv4\x^ x^ti^ow"^ 
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it is not cafy to fay what a treafure Pericles might have 
amafled from the allies, and from kings who made their 
court to him ; on account of his great authority, yet no 
man ever kcjpt himfelf more free from corruption. 

As far the temples, the public edifices and other works, 
with which Pericles adorned Athens, all the ftruftures of 
that kind in Rome put together, until the times of the 
Cjefars, deferved not to be compared with them, either 
ia the greatnefs of the delign, or the excellence of the 
execution. 



ALCIBIADES. 

X HOSE that have fearched into the pedigree of Alci- 
biades, fay, that Euryfaces, the fon of Ajax, was founder 
of the family ; and that by his mother's fide ho. was de- 
fcended from Alcmaeon : for Dinomache, his mother, wa* 
the daughter of Megacles, who was of that line. His fa- 
ther Clinias gained great honour in the fea-fight of Ar* 
temifium, where he fouj;ht in. a galley fitted out at his owa 
cxpence; and afterwards was flain in the battle of Coronse, 
where the BaotLins won the day. Pericles and Ariphron, 
the fons of Xanthippus, and near relations to Alcibiades, 
were his guardians. It is faid, (and not without reafon) 
that the aiFedlion and attachment of Socrates contributed 
much to his fame. For, Nicias, Demollhenes, Lamachus, 
Fhormio, Thrafybulus, Theramenes, were illuftrious per- 
fons, and his cotemporaries, yet we do not fo much as 
know the name of the mother of either of them ; whereas 
we know even the nurfe of Alcibiades, that (he was of 
Lacedsemon, and that her name was Amycla; as well as 
that Zopyrus was his fchool-mafler ; the one being re- 
corded by Antifthenes, and the other by Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be fufEcient to 
fay, that it retained its charm through the feveral ftages of 
childhood, youth, and manhood. For it is not univerfally 
true, what Euripides fays. 

The very autunin of a form once fine 

Retains Us bt^uues. 

Yet 

two hundred and forty- f<&ytn I which would ftand Vuwv \t\ fi*.vj-oT\^ 
thoufand fevcn humhtd and fifty drachmas, i\\at U mott O:\vtv \ttv \a- 
Jenes. A very coofidcrable expence to Fabiusi yjYivcVv Yi^ toM\^ wax 
^^wcr nltbout Cellists Ws eftaic. 
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Yet ibis was the cafe of Alcibiades, amongft a few others» 
by reafoa of his natural vigour and happy coni^itution. 

He had. a lifping in his ipeech> which became him, and 
gave a grace and perfua£ve turn to his difcourfe. Arifto- 
phanes> in thofe verfes whereiii he ridicules Theorus^ takes 
notice, that Alcibiades lifped, for inftead of calling him 
Corax, Ra'veny he called him Colax^ Flatttrer s from whence 
the poet takes occafion to obferve, that the term in that 
lifping prommciatlon too, was very applicable to him. 
With this agrees the fatirical defcription which Archip- 
pus gives of the fon of Alcibiades. 

With fantVing ftep, to Imitate his father, 

1 he vain youth moves; his loofe robe wildly floats \ 

He bends the neck \ he llfps. 

His manners were far from being^ uniform : nor is it ftrange, 
that they varied according to the many viciffitudes and 
wonderful turns of his fortune. He was naturally a man of 
ftrong pa0ions ; but his ruling paflion was an ambition to 
contend and>.ovcrcome. This appears from what is related 
of his faying? when a boy. When hard prefl in wreftling, 
to prevent his being thrown, he bit the hands of his anta- 
gonid;. who let go his hold, and faid, *' You bite, Alci- 
" biades, like a woman." " No,'* fays he,/' liko-a lion." 

One day he was playing at dice with other boys, in the 
ftrcet; and when it came to his turn to throw, a loaded 
waggon came up. At firft he called to the driver to Hop, 
becaufe he was to throw in the way over which the waggon 
was to pafs. The ruftic difregarding him and driving on, 
the other boys broke way ; but Alcibiades threw himfelf 
upon his face diredlly before the waggon, and ftretching 
kimfelf out, bade the fellow drive on if he pleafed. Upon 
this, he was fo llartled, that he ftopt his horfes, while thofe 
that faw it, ran up to him with terror. 

In. the courfe of his education, he willingly took the 
ledbns of his other maflers, but refufcd learning to play 
upon the flute, which he looked upon as a mean art, and 
unbecoming a gentleman. " The ufe of the pleSlrum upon 
** the lyre, he wOuld fay, has notliing in it that difordcrs 
** the features or form, but a man is hardly to be known 
*' by his moll intimate friends when he plays u^oti the 
" Bute. Befidcs, the lyre Joes not hinder \kz y^z\i^\xsssix 
*' from /peaking or accompanying it \vu\va{oTv^>\NV^\*:^'^ 
'^tJie flate fo engages the mouth, and X^e Vvc^xa. vV.^^ \^ 
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" leaves no pofiibility of fpeaking. Therefore, let the 
•* Thtban youth pipe, who know not how to difcourfe:. 
*' but we Athenians, according to the account of our an- 
*' ceftors, have Minerva for our patronefs, and Apollo for 
*' our proteftor, one of whom threw away the flute, and 
*' the other llripped oiF the man's fltin, who played upon 
*' it*." Thus partly by raiUery, and partly by argument,. 
Alcibiades kept both himfelf and others, from learning to 
play upon the flute : for it foon became the talk among 
the young men of condition, that Alcibiades was right in 
holding that art in abomination, and ridiculing thole that 
pradtiled it. Thus it loil its place in the number of liberal, 
accomplifhments, and was univerfally exploded. 

In the inve6live which Antipho wrote againfl Alcibi- 
ades, one flory is, that when a boy, he ran away from his 
guardians to one of his friends named Democrates : and 
tnat Ariphron would have had proclamation made for 
him, had not Pericles diverted him from it, by faying, 
" If he is dead, we fhall only find him one day the fooner 
** for it; if he is fafe, it will be a reproach to him as long 
*' as he lives." Another llory is, that he killed one of 
his fervartts with a flroke of his fHck, in Sibyrtius's place 
of exercifc. But, perhaps, we fhould not give entire credit 
to thefe things which were profefledly written by an ene- 
my to defame him. 

Many perfons of rank made their court to Alcibiades, 
but it is evident that they were charmed and attraded by 
the beauty of his perfon. Socrates was the only one, whofe 
regards were fixed Upon the mind, and bore witnefs to the 
young man's virtue and ingenuity; the rays of which he 
could diftingaifli through his fine form. And fearing left 
the pride ofriches and high rank, and the crowd of flatterers, 
both Athenianc and ftrangers, iliould corrupt him, he ufed 
his beft endeavours to prevent it, and took care that fd 
hopeful a plant fhould not lofe ita fruit and perirti in the 
very flower. If ever fortune fo enclofed and fortified a. 
maa with what are called her goods, aa to render him f in- 
acceifible to theincifion-knifeofphilofophy, andthefearch- 
ing-probe of free advice, furely it was Alcibiades. From: 

the 

• Marfyas. 

f PJuearch*s exprefflon here, is not exaft^v iV\e tame VwXx^^r. ta.^ vVr 
tran^aciont but it is couched in figuits vih\c\\ xwvA x\vt l«wv^ 'wvf^ 

^^£pi9<r$»¥ Hat ^7iy;f4,Q¥ i;;^843-mr-~ 
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t£e firCI he was furrounded with, pleafures^ and a muhitude 
ei admirers determined to fay nothing but what they 
thought would pleafei and to keep him from all admoni- 
tion attd reproof: yet by hi^ native penetration, he diftin^ 
guifhed the value of Socrates, and attached hinifelf to liim^ 
tejefting the rich and gr.eat.who fued for his regard. 

With Socrates he foon entered into the clofeft intimacy ; 
and finding that he did not, like the reft of tlie unmanly 
crew, want improper favours, but that he ftudied to cor- 
reft the errors of his heart, and to cure him of his empty 
and fooliih ari»gance. 

Then his creft feJl, and all his pride was sone>. 
He droopM che conquerM wing. 

In faft, he confidered the difcipline of Socrates as^ a pro- 
vifion from heaven for the prefer vation and benefit of youth. 
Thus defpiiing himfelf, admiring his friend, adoring his 
wifdom, and revering his virtue, he infenlibly formed in 
his heart the image of love, or rather came uader the in- 
fluence of that power, who, as Plato fays, fecures his vo- 
taries from vicious love. It furprifed ail the world to fee 
him conllantly fup with Socrates, take with him the exer- 
cife of wreftling, lodge in. the fame tent with him; while 
to his other admirers he was referved and rough. Nay, 
to fome he behaved with great infoflence, to Anytus (for 
inftance) the ion of Anthemion. Anytus was-very fond of 
him, and happening to make an entertainment for fome 
ftrangers, he defired Alcibiades to give him his company. 
Alcibiades would not accept of the invitation, but having 
drank deep with fome of his acquaintance at his own houfe, 
he went thither to play fome frolic. The frolic was this : 
He ftood at the door of the room where theguefls were en* 
tertained, and feeing a great number of gold and fdver 
cups upon the table, he ordered his fervants- to take half of 
them, and carry them to hi^ own houfe*: and then not 
vouchfafing fo much as to enter into the room himfelf, as 
foon as he had done this, he went away. The company 
refented the affront, and faid, he had behaved very rudely 
and infolently to Anytus. " Not at all," faid Anytus, 
** but rather kindly, fmce he has left us half, when he 
" knew it was in his pov^er to take the vj\io\e*^^ 

•Athensetis fhys, he did not keep them h\n\fc\i> \iVit \vvi\tv% ^V^tv 
hem from this mun who was rich, gave iki^iu lo T:\M3jt^\^%^ viVvo ^v% 
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He behaved in the fame manner to his other admirers, 
except only one ilranger. This man (they tell u&) was but 
in indifferent circumstances ; for when he had fold all, he 
could make up no more than the fum of one hundred ^^- 
ters*i which he carried to Alcibiades, and begged of him 
to accept it. Alcibiades was pleafed at the thing, and, 
fmiling, invited him to fupper. After a kind reception, 
and entertainment, he gave him the gold again, but re* 
qaired him to be prefent the next day when the public re- 
venues were to be offered to farm, and to be fure to be the 
highell bidder. The man endeavouring to excufe himfelf^. 
becaufe the rent would be many talents. Alcibiades, who. 
had a private pique againft tne old farmers, threatened ti>< 
have him beaten if he refufed. Next morning, therefore,, 
the ftranger appeared in the market-place, and offered a. 
talent more than the former rent. The farmers uneafy 
and angry at this, called upon him to name his fecurity>^ 
fuppofmg that he could not fini any. The poor man was- 
indeed much ftartled and going to retire with. Aume, when. 
Alcibiades, who ftood at fome diilance, cried out to the. 
magiflrates, " Set down my name ; he is my friend, and. 
" 1 will be his fecurity." When the old farmers of the re- 
venue heard this, they were much perplexed : for their way. 
was, with the profits of the prefent year to pay the rent oif. 
the preceding; fo that feeing no other way to extricate 
themfelves out of the difficulty, they applied to the ftranget . 
in an humble drain, and offered him money. But Alci- 
biades would not fuft'er him to take lefs than a talent,, 
which accordingly was paid. Having done him this fer- . 
vice, he told him he might relinquifh his bargain. 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept poffeffionv 
of Alcibiades's heart by the excellence of his genius and 
the pathetic turn of his converfation, which often drew 
tears from his young companion. And though fometimes 
he gave Socrates the flip, and was drawn away by his 

flatterers, 

• Thtjiater was a coin which weighed four Attic drachma^ ; and was 

either of gold or filvcr. The filver was worth about two fliillings and 

fiifpence Iterling. The fioter darkuiy a gold coiOi was worth twelve 

fhiJJings and thre? pence halfpenny : but the Attic fater of gold muft be 

worth much niore, if we reckon the proportion of %Q\d to filver> only 

af ttn to onCf as it was then : where is now \t \s aVsoux. t^-vLU^u \q 6v\<:, 

SfacJer, then, is greatly mf/iakt^n, when he fav* i\^^iiflt£r \\cxft to^iwWofvt^ 

^y Plutarch was worth only forty French foU > iov VWx.w^'^ ^'^^ ^*- 

/^^c/^jy^ Ui^t thefeJ^Mers were of gold. 
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flatterers* who cxhaufted all the art of pleafure for that 
parpofe> yet the philofopher took care to hunt out his fu- 

fitivc, who feared and refpedled none but him ; the reft 
e held in great contempt. Hence that faying of Clean- 
thes, Socrates gains Alcibiades by the ear> and leaves to 
his rivals other parts of his body, with which he fcorns to 
meddle. In fa<St, Alcibiades was very capable of being led 
by the allurements of pleafure ; and what Thucydides fays 
concerning his excefles in his way of living, gives occa- 
fion to believe fo. Thofe who endeavoured to corrupt him, 
attacked him on a ftill weaker iide, his vanity and love of 
diftindion^ and led him into vaft deiigns and unfe^fonable 
projedls, perfuading him, that as foon as he Ihould apply 
himfelf to the management of public affairs, he would not 
only eclipfe the other generals and orators, but furpafs 
even Pericles himfelf, in point of reputation as well as in- 
tercft with the powers of Greece. But as iron, when foft- 
ened by the fire, is foon hardened again and brought to a 
proper temper by cold water ; fo when Alcibiades was 
enervated by luxiTVy, or fwoln with pride, Socrates cor- 
rected and brought him to himfelf by his difcourfes ; for 
from them he learned the number of his defeats and the 
imperfeftion of his virtue. 

When he was pafl his childhood, happening to go into 
a grammar- fchool, he afked the mafler for a volume of 
Homer J and upon his making anfwer that he had nothing 
of Homer's, he gave him a box on the ear, and fo left him. 
Another fchoolmafler telling him he had Homer cor- 
rected by himfelf; " How !'* faid Alcibiades, " and do 
" you employ your time in teaching children to read ? 
" you who are able to correft Homer, might feem to be 
'^ fit to inftrudt men." 

One day wanting to fpeak to Pericles, he went to his 
houfe, ana being told there, that he was bufied in confi- 
dering how to give in his accounts to the people, and 
therefore not at leifure ; he faid as he went away, •* He 
" had better confider how to avoid giving in any account 
" at aU.» 

Whilft he was yet a youth, he made the campaign at 

Potidaea, where Socrates lodged in the fame tent with him, 

and was his companion in every engagement.. Itv. v\ve.'^\m- 

cjpal bdttle they both behaved with great ga\\aiv\.\^ % \s\3X 

Alcibiades at lali filing down w ounded, Socr ales ^.^v^ltw^^^ 

to defend himy which he did effeftualW ixv xk^ t\^\vx.oi x.V^ 
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whole army, favingboth him and his arms. For this th^ 
prize of valour was certainly due to Socrates, yet the ge- 
nerals inclined to give it to Alcibiades on account of his 
quality ; and Socrates willing to encourage his thirft af- 
ter true glory, was the firll who gave his fufFragc for him^. 
and prelled them to adjudge him the crown and the com- 
plete fuit of armour. On the other hand, at the battle of. 
Deliam, where the Athenians were routed*, and Socrates,, 
with a few others, was retreating on foot, Alcibiades ob- 
ferving.it, did not pafs him, but caverexl his retreat, and. 
brought him (^xf^ off, though . tlic enemy prefled furioufly 
forward and killed great.: numbers of the Athenians.. But: 
this happened a confiderable time after. 

T'o Hipponicus, the father of Callias, a man refpedlablc 
both for his birth and fortune, Alcibiades one .day gave a box. 
on the ear ; not that he had any. quarrel v^ith .him or was 
heated by paffion, but purely Becaufe, in a wanton frolic^ 
he had agreed with his companions to do fo*< The whole 
city being full of the ftory of thi&- infolence, and every, 
body (as it was natural to expeft) exprsiling fome refent- 
ment, early next morniag Alcibiades went to wait on,, 
Hipponicus, knocked at the door, and was admitted. As- 
(bon as he came into his prefence, he ftripped off his gar- 
ment, and prefenting his naked body, delired him to beat - 
and chaJtife him as he pleafed* But inrtead of that Hip- 
ponicus pardoned him, and forgot all hbrefentment; nay, 
fome time after, he. even gave him his daughter Hipparete 
iu marriage. Some fay it wat not Hipponicus, but his fon . 
Callias, who gave Hipparete to Alcibiades, with ten. ta-. 
lents to her portion; and that whc» Ihe brought him a ^ 
child he demanded ten talents more, as if he had takenher ; 
on that condition. Though this was but a grouodlefs prev 
tence, yet Callias, apprehenfive of fome bad.con&quence. 
from his artful coatrivances, in a full affembly of the people, 
declared, that if he fhould happen to die. without children, . 
Alcibiades fhould be his heir, . 

Hipparete made a prudent and affedlionate \vifc"; but. 
a't laft growing very uneafy at her hufband's affociating: 
with fuch a number of courtezans, both ftrangcrs and Athe- 
nians, (he quitted his houfe and went to, her brother's. 

^Laches, as introduced by Plato, tc\\$^Wv tVai\iovVvtT%Vv^<VAoTi^. 
tAeJr duty as Socrates did his, the.Atbcmnns v»o\i\A tvox. Vvw* V>\«v ^t- 
A-^ced in the battit of Ddiwn. That bait\s wa? ioia%\vt xVn© titCt^^^x 
cftbc dgbtyniD^ oiyn)|>iad, eight yc*rs aCut ihobauW oi Vo\.\«^«.4» 
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i' Akibiades went on with his debaucheries, and gave him- 

e- felf no pain about his wife ; but it was neceffary for her, 

is in order to a legal reparation, to give in a bill of divorce 

f- to the Archon, and to appear perfonally with it ; for the 

^> fending of it by another hand would not do. When ihe 

^••^ came to do this according to law, Alcibiades ruihed in, 

^'- caught her in his arms, and carried her through the mar- 

t ket-place to his own houfe, no one prefuming to oppofe 

J- him, or to tzike her from him. From that time fhe re- 

I'i mained with him until her death, which happened not long 

^y after, when Alcibiades was upon his voyage to Ephefas. 

^^ Nor does the violence ufed, in this cafe, feem to be con- 

trary to the laws either of fociety in general, or of that 
c republic in particular. For the law of Athens, in requiring 

X her who wants to be divorced to appear publicly in per- 

■^ ^ fon, probably intended to give the hulband an opportunity 
'» i to meet with her and to recover her. 
^ ! Alcibiades had a dog of an uncommon fize and beauty, 

y ; which coft him feventy mi/ia, and yet his tail, which was 
- i his principal ornament, he caufed to be cut off. Some of 
^ his acquaintance found great fault with his ading fo 

^ ftrangely, and told him, that all Athens rung with the 

ftory of his fooliCi treatment of the dog : At which he 
^ laughed and faid, " This is the very thing I waiUed ; for 

•' I would have the Athenians talk of this, left they fhould 
" find fomething worfe to fay of me.'' 

The firft thing that made him popular *, and introduced 
him into the adminiftration, was his diftributing of money, 
not by defign but accident. Seeing one day a great 
crowd of people a^ he was walking along, he afked what 
it meant ; and being informed there v/as a donative made 
to the people, he dillributed money too, as he went in 
amongfl them. This meeting with great applaufe, he was 
fo much delighted, that he forgot a quail which he had 
under his robe f* and the bird, frightened with the noife, 

flew 

• n^anop y »vru fret^o^ov iU to ^»?//oyto r ■ ■ Demoflhf r es and 
^fchines both make ufe of the word ^nifjt.oa'iov to exprefs the admint' 
fitation% 

f It wai the hQjion in tbofe dMy$c to breed quaWs. YVaxo T^^c^n^^ 
ebar Socrates having brought Aiciblades to acknowkA^, tVv2itX>^t vi^;| 
to rife to diflinaion among the Athenians, was, to (\uAn xo tiL^^\ xVv^ 
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away. Upon this, the people fet up dill louder acclanter-r' 
tions, and many of them aJilled him to recover the quail. 
The man who did catch it and bring it to him, was one 
Antiochus *, a pilot, for whom he had ever after a parti- 
cular regard. 

He had great advantages for introducing himfelf into the 
management of public affaiis, from his birth, hiseftat^, his 
perfonal valour, and the number of his friends and rela- 
tions : but what he chofe above all the reft to recommend 
himfelf by to the people was the charms of his eloquence. 
That jie was a fine fpeaker the comic writers bear-Avitnefs j 
and fo does the prince of orators, in his oration againft 
Midias f , where he fays that Alcibiades was the moft elo- 
quent man of his time. And if we believe Theophraftus, 
a curious fearcher into antiquity, and more verfed in hiftory 
than the other philofophers, Alcibiades had a peculiar 
happinefs of invention, and rcadinefs of ideas which emi- 
nently diftinguifhed him. Bat as his care was employed, 
not only upon the matter but the exprefiion, and he had 
not the greateft facility in the latter, he often hefitatcd in- 
the midft of a fpeech, not hitting upon the word he wanted^, 
and ftopping until it occurred to him. 

He was famed for his breed of horfes and the number 
ofchaiiots. For no. ona bcfides himfelf^ whether private, 
psrfon of king, ever fent fevcn chiriots at one. time to the 
Olympic games. The firft, the fecond, and the fourth 
prizes, according to Thucydides, or the third, as Euripi- 
des relates it, he bore away at once, which exceeds every 
thing performed by the moft ambitious in that way. EurLr- 
pides thus celebrates his fuccefs. 

Great fon of Clinias, I record thy gIopy». 

Firft on the dufty plain 

The threefold prize to gain 9 
What hero boafts thy praife in Grecian ftory ? 

Twler 

♦The name of the man who caught the quail would hardly have 
been mentioned, had not Alcibiades afterwards cntrufted him with the 
command of the fleet in hit abifcnce ; Wlicn he took the opportunity 
to fight, and was beaten* 

f It appears from that paffage of I>emo(Witti^%> xViax. Vvt Iv^V* wvV| 
/rom common fame, and confcqueatVy that x\\cxc ^»& Vvu\^ c>^ ^Ns^^* 
bUdes's then extant, wc find fomc t^oaain^otVAot^v^it^ vu'lVxtfi^- 
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Twice * does the trumpet's voice proclaim 
Around the plauAve cirque thy honoured name ! 

Twice on thy brow was feen 

The peaceful olive*s green. 
The slorioQS palm of cafy-purchafed famef. 

The emulation whicli fcveral Grecian cities expreflcd, in 
the prefents they made liim, gave a Hill greater luftre to his 
fuccefs. Ephefus provided a magnificent pavilion for him ; 
Chios was at the expence of keeping his horfes, and beads 
for facrifice ; and Lefbos found him in wine and every 
thine neceffary for the moft elegant public table. Yet, 
amidft this faccefs, he efcaped not without cenfure, occa- 
fioned either by the malice of his enemies^ or by his own 
mifcondu£t. It Teems, there was at Athens one Diomedes, 
a man of good charadler and a friend of Alcibiades, who 
was verydefirous of winning a prize at the Olympic games ; 
and being informed, that there was a chariot to be fold» 
which belonged to the city of Argos, where Alcibiades had 
a (Irong intereft, he perfuaded him to buy it for him. Ac- 
cordingly he did buy it, but kept it for himfelf, leaving 
Diomedes to vent his rage, and to call gods and men to 
bear witnefs of the injuftice. For this there feems to have 
been an adtion brought againfl him ; and there is extant an 
oration concerning a chariot, written by Ifocrates, in de- 
fence of Alcibiades, then a youth; but there the plaintiff 
is named Tilius, not Diomedes. 

Alcibiades was very young, when he firft applied himfelf 
to the bulinefs of the republic, and yet he foon (hewed him- 
felf 

• Alcibiades won the firft, fecond, and third prizes in perfon ; befide 
which his chariots won twice in his abfence. The latter is what Eu- 
ripides refers to in the words avonnt and ok re^-^^^ra. 

f Antifthenes, a difciple of Socrates, writes, that Chios fed his horfesy 
and Cycious provided his vidims. I'he paffage is remarkable, for we 
learn from it that this was done, not only when Alcibiades went to the 
Olympic games, but in his warlike expeditions, and even in liis travels. 
** Whenever, fays he, Alcibiades travelled, four cities of the allies mi- 
*^ niftered to him as his handmaids. Ephefus furniftied him with 
** tunts as fumptuous as thofe of th^ Perfians : Chios found provender 
** for his horfes ; Cyzicus fupplicd him with victims and provifions 
*^ for his table j and Leibos with wine and all other necelfarles for his 
»* houfehold. '* None but opulent cities were able to an^v^tt WtVv wi 
expence : for at the time when Aicibiades won the thrtc w\it^ \v. ^w- 
iZ'flr h.JLyj'''^T^^' ^^'^^^^ *»ad oflfered a vwyco(\\v tsiwv^ctiVi 
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felf fuperiorto the other orators. The p^rfoiis capable of 
ilanding in fome degree of competition with him, M^ere 
Phaeax the Ton of Erafillratus, and Nicias the fon of Nice- 
ratus. 'i'he latter was advanced in years, and one of the 
beft generals of his time. The former was but a youth, 
like himfelf, juft begiiiTiing to make his way ; for which 
he had the advantage of high birth ; but in other refpedls, 
as well as in tlie art of fpeaking, was inferior to Alcibiades. 
He Teemed fitter for foliciting and perfuading in private, 
than for llemming the torrent of a public debate ; in ihort,. 
he was one of thofe of whom Eupolis fays, ** True, he can 
*' talk, and yet he is no fpeaker." There is extant an 
oration againlt Alcibiades and Phaeax, in which, amongll 
other things, it is alleged again A Alcibiades, that he uied 
at his table many of the gold and filver vefiels provided 
for the facred proceffions, as if they had been his own. 

There was at Athens one Hyperbolus, of the ward of 
Pcrithois, whom Thucydidcs. makes mention of as a very 
bad man, and who was a conftant fubjed of ridicule for the 
comic writers. But he was unconcerned at the worft things 
they could fay of him, and being regardlefs of honour, he 
was alfo infenfible of (hame. I'his, though really impu- 
dence and folly, is by fome people called fortitude and a 
Yioble daring. But, though no one liked him, the peoplc- 
neverthelefs made ufe of him, when they wanted to flrikc 
at perfons in authority. At his inftigation, the Athenians 
were ready to proceed to the ban ofoftrac//m, by which they 
pull down and expel fuch of the citizens as aredillinffuifhed 
by their dignity and power, therein confulting their envy 
rather than their fear. 

As it was evident, that tliis fentence was levelled againft 
one of the three, Phaeax, Nicias, or Alcibiades, the latter 
took care to unite the contending parties, and leaguing 
with Nicias, caufed the ofiractfm to fall upon Hyperbolus 
himfelf. Some fay, it was not Nicias, but Fhxax, with 
whom Alcibiadesjoined intereft, and by whofe'iiffijftance he 
expelled their common enemy, when he expcdted nothing 
lefs. For no vile or infamous perfon had ever undergone 
that punifhment. So Plato, the comic poet,^ afTures us, 
thus Ipeaking of Hyperbolus, 

Well had the cAitiflT earned h\% bamfl\mCTvt\ 
But not by ortrncifm } that fenttnc^ l^^itd, 
Tu danger oub eminence. ^ 
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But wc have elfewhere given a more full account of what 
hiftory has delivered down to us concerning this matter*. 
Alcibiades was not lefs dillurbed at the great eileem in 
which Nicias was held by tiie enemies of Athens, than at 
the relpeci which the Athenians themfelves paid him. The 
jights of hofpitality had long fubfifted between the family 
of Alcibiades ^and tlie Lacedaemonians, and he had taken 
particular care of fuch of them as were made prifoners at 
fylos ; yet when they found, that it was chiefly by the 
means of Nicias that they obtained a peace and recovered 
the captives, their regards centered in him. It was a cc^m- 
mon obferv^tion among the Greeks, tiiat Pericles liad en- 
gaged them in a war, and Nicias had fet them free from it; 
nay, the peace was even called the Nician pedce. Aicibi- 
adjs was very uneafy at this, and out of envy to Nicias 
deijermined to break the league. 

As foon then as he perceived that the people of Argos 

.,both feared and, hated. the Spartans, and confequenily 
wanted to get clear of all conneclion with them, he pri- 
vately gave them hopes of ailiilance from Athens ; andbotji 

, by his agents and in perfou, he encouraged the principal 

, citizens not to entertain any fear, or to give up any point, 
but to apply to the Athenians, who were almoft rt ;id/ to 
repent of the peace they ha4 made, and would foun ieek 
occailoj^ to break it. 

But aft-er the Lacedaemonians had entered into alliance 
with the Boeotians, and had delivered Pana«^us to the Athe- 
nians, .not withi its fortifications, as they ought to have 
done, but quite difmantled, he took the opjoiLmity, while 
the Athenians were incenfed at this proceecling, to inflame 
them ilill more. At the fame time he railed a clamour 

. agalnft Nicias, alleging tilings which had a /ace of proba- 

hllity ; for he reproached him with having negle6led, when 

I ..comjiunder in 9hief,.to make that f party prifoners who 

^ were 

* In the lives of Anftldes and NIcIns. 

f Afctr the Lacedaenonians had loft the fort of .Pylos in Mcflenla,' 
they left in the ifle of Sphaderia, which was oppofite that fort, a gar- 
rifon of three hunHred and twenty men, bcfidcs Hclois, under the com- 
mand of Epitadis thcrfon of Molobrus. . Tlie Athenian)! would have 
i^nt Nicias, whiJp commander in chief, with a fleet a^avtvft tUat. i(laivd> 
Aac be ejfcofed bimfelf, Af. erwarcis Cleon, in co\)*)Uti€6otv >w\x\v \>^- 
moHhene^j got pQ^e0ion of ;r, after a long difpulc, ^V\et«\tvfe^«^Aol 

Am<u>S thofc pnfoncn were an huadred and tweniv S^^^w, -NVa>oi 



1 
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were left by the enemy in Sphafteria, and with relcafing 
them, when taken by others, to ingratiate himfelf with the 
Lacedaemonians. lie farther aflerted, that though Nicias 
had an intereft with the Lacedaemonians, he would not 
make ufe of it to prevent their entering; into the confederacy 
with the Boeotians and Corinthians; out that when an al- 
liance was oiFered to the Athenians by any of the Grecian 
ftates, he took care to prevent their accepting it, if it were 
likely to give umbrage to the Lacedaemonians. 

Nicias was greatly difconcerted j but at that very junflure 
it happened thatambafladors from Lacedaemon arrived with 
moderate propofals, and declared that they had full powers 
to treat and decide all differences in an equitable way* 
The fenate was fatisfied, and next day the people were to 
be convened : but Alcibiades, dreading the fuccefs of that 
audience, found means to fpeak with the ambafladorsf in the 
mean time ; and tJius headdreflfed them : *• Men of Lace- 
'* daemon, what is it you are going to do ? Are not yoa 
'' apprifed that the behaviour of the fenate is always candid 
" and humane to thofe who apply to it, whereas the peo- j 
*' pie are haughty and expeft great conceflions ? If you fay. j 
" that you are come with full powers, you will Jfind them > 
" intradlable and extravagant in their demands. Come j 
*' then, retraft that impudent declaration, and if you de- 
" fire to keep the Athenians within the bounds of reafon, 
*' and not to have terms extorted from you, which you 
** cannot approve, treat with them as if you had not a dif- 
'* cretionary commiffion. I will ufe my beft endeavours in 
" favour of the Lacedaemonians." He confirmed his pro- 
mife with an oath, and thus drew them over from Nicias 
to himfelfl In Alcibiades they now placed an entire con- 
fidence, admiring both his underflanding and addrefs in 
bufinefs, and regarding him as a very extraordinary man. 

Next day the people aflembled, and the ambaiTadors were 
introduced. Alcibiades afked then^u an obliging manner, 
what their commilTion was, and tl^^ anfwered, that they 
did not come as plenipotentiaries. Then he began to rave 
and ilorm, as if he had received an injury, not done one ; 

and 

the afliftance of Nicias got releafed. The Lacedemonians afterwards 

recovered the fort of Pylos : ibr Anytus^ wlio was fent with a fqnadron 

to/iipportitf finding the wind diredly af,auxftYivTa^ ttcaxtvtAto ^x\^«^&\ 

i/pon which the peoph^ according toihexr u(ua\ cxi^om^ tot^^twcv^A-Vvccv 

iodJe^ which fentence^ however, hecoroovuledb^ ^ym^^^afitiaai^ 

jnoaejr, beiag the 15rft who reYcrfcdaiud5in«Tvx\ti\\i«xxiv«M«!c* 
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jcailing them ^itKlefs prevaricating men, who were come 
iieither to do nor to fay any thing honourable. The fenate 
.was incenfed ; the people were enraged ; and Nicias, who 
was ignorant of the deceitful contrivance of Alcibiades, 
was mled with aftonL^'ibient and confuiion at this change. 

Thepropofals of tlfe ambafTadors thus rejedbed, Alcibi^ 
ades was declared general, and foon engaged the Ai>- 
gives*> the Mantineans and Eleans as allies to the Athe- 
nians. No body commended the manner of this tranfac- 
tion, but the effect was very great, fince it divided and em- 
broiled almofl all Peloponneius, in one day lifted fo many 
•arms againflthe Lacedaemonians at Mantinea, and removed 
to fo great a diflance from Athens the fcene of war ; by 
which the Lacedsemonians, if victorious , could gain no 
great advantage, whereas a mifcarriage would have rifked 
the very being, of their ftate. 

Soon after this battle at Mantineaf , the principal oiH- 

. cers X of the Areive army attempted to abolifh the popular 

.government in Argos, and to take the adminiflration into 

.their own hands. The Lacedaemonians efpoufed the defign, 

andaffiiled them to carry it into execution. But the people 

took up arms again,: uxid defeated their new mailers ; and 

Alcibiades coming to their aid, made the vidory more 

complete. At the fame time he perfuaded them to extend 

: their walls^own tathe fea, that they might always be in a 

condition to receive fuccours from the Athenians. From 

.Athens heient them carpenters and mafons, exerting him- 

ielf greatly on this occaiion, which tended to increafe his 

perfonal intereft and power, as well as that of his countrv. 

He advifed the people of Patrse too, to join their city to tne 

fea by long walls. And fome body obferving to the Pa- 

Itrenfians, '' That the Athenians would one day fwallow 

" them 

* He conchided aleagoe with thcFe fVates for an hundred years, wlilch 
Thucydides has inferted at full length in his fifth book ^ and by which 
¥re learn that the treaties of the ancient Greeks were n©. iefs perfect 
and explicit than ours. Their treaties were of as little confequer.ee 
too : for how foon was that -broken which the Athenians had made 
with the Lacedaemonians ? 

f That battle was fought near three years after the conclufion of 
the treaty with Argos. 

t Thofc officers availed themfelves of the conftemation the people 
of Argos were in after the lofs of the battle \ and the \«aice^%iCiot\^tk% 
^/ad/y fapported them, from a perfuafion that M the po^^W %w«.\li- 
JT^ni Z'^fJi^'^'fj^' ^"? "*" ariftocracy (like tbai ol ^v«^tu^ ^^\>3i^ vci 
Aiyos, they /bouJdJbon be inaftcr« thcrcl 
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*' them up ;•* *' PofGbly it may be fo," faid Alcibiadcs, 
** but they will begin with the feet, and do it by little and 
'* little, whereas the Lacedaemonians will begin with tlie 
•' head, and do it all at once." I^t exhorted the Atheni- 
ans tQ affert the empire of the lanaas well as of the fea; 
and was ever putting the young warriors in mind to fhew 
by their deeds that they remembered the oaththey had 
taken in the temple of Agraulos. . The oath is, that they 
will confider wheat, barley, vine, and olives, as the bmnnds 
of Attica ; by which it is infinuated that they fhould en- • 
deavour to poiTefs themfelves of all lands that are culti- 
vated and fruitful. 

But thefe his great abilities in politics, his eloquence, 
his reach of genius, and keennefs of appreheniion, were 
tarnifhed by his luxurious living, his drinking and de- 
bauches, his eiFeminacy of drefs, and his infolent profuiion. 
He wore a purple robe with a long train, when he appeared 
in public. He caufed the planks of his galley to be cut 
away, that he might lie the fofter, his bed not being placed 
upon the boards, but haneing upon girths. And in the 
wars he bore a Ihield of gold, which had none of the ufual f 
eniigns of his country, but, in their (lead, acupid bearing 
a thunderbolt. The great men of Athens faw his behaviour 
with uneafmefs and indignation, and even dreaded the 
confequence. They regarded his foreign mannexs> his 
prcfufion and contempt of the laws, as fo many means to 
make himlelf abfolute. And Ariftophane« well expreffes 
how the bulk of tUe people were difpofod towards him» 

They love> they hatei but cannot live without him* 

And 

• Agraulos, rnc of thp daughters of Cecfops, had devoted hcrfelf tO 
death for the benefit of her country.; it has bcenfuppofed, therefore, 
that the oath which the young Athenians took, bound them to do fome- 
thing of tlxat nature, if need fhould reqaire ; though as given by Plu- 
tarch, it implies o^lyan unjuA refolution tofxtend the Athenian d.o- 
minlcns to all lands that were woith i&izing. DemoAhenes mentions 
the oath In his dration de filf, legat, but does not expbin it. 

f Both cities and private perfpns had, of old, their enfigns, devices^ 
or arms. Thofe of the Athenians were commonly Minerva, the owlj 
or the olive. None but people of figure were allowed to bear any de- 
vices ; nor even they, until they had performed fome a£lion to defipxye 
them; in the mean time their lhle\ds were p\a\u >n\vvxc. K\OLV»*vaA«»^ 
£n/n'g device, referred to the beauty of bvs |>cttotiax\AVvv%«^«x\3\^\w««fe» 
Moetos, too, were ufcd. Capaneus, for mlUnct, \>ot^ ^ f^^f^ was> 
wc/VA a torch in /us hand } the motto lUs, I wUl bum tbc otj* '5>t 
more In ^fchylus^s tragedy of tbc Seven Qh'vfi. 
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And again he iatirizes him ftill more feverely by the fol- 
lowing allafion> 

Nurfe not a lion*s whelp within your walls, 
But if he is brought u^ tliere, foothe the brute. 

The truth is, his prodigious liberality ; the games he 
exhibited, and the other extraordinary inftances of his 
manificence to the people, the glory of his ancellors, the 
beauty of his perfon, and the force of his eloquence, toge- 
ther with his heroic ftrength, his valour, and experience in 
war, fo gained upon the Athenians, that they connived at 
his errors, and fpoke of them with all imaginable tender- 
nefs, calling them fallies of youth, and good-humoured 
frolics. Such were his confining Agatharcuj the paint- 
er *, until he had painted his houfe, and then difmiiTmg 
him with a handfome prefent ; his giving a box on the ear 
to Taureus, who exhibited games in oppofition to him, 
and vied with him for the preference ; and his taking one 
of the captive Melian women for his miftrefs, and bringing 
«p a child he had by her. Thefe were what they called 
his good-humoured frolics. But furely we cannot beftow 
that appellation upon the (laughtering of all the males in 
the iflc- of Mclos f who had arrived at vcars of puberty, 
which was in confequence of a decree tnat he promoted* 
Again, when Ariftophon had painted the courtezan Nemea 
with Alcibiades in her arms, many of the people eagerly 
crowded to fee it, but fuch of the Athenians as were more 
advanced in years were much difpleafed, and confidered 
thefe as fights fit only fqr a tyrant's court, and as infult^ 
on the laws- of Athens. Nor was it ill obferved by Arche- 
ftratus, " that Greece could not bear another Alcibiades.** 
When Timon, famed for his mifanthropy, faw Alcibiades, 
» after having gained his point, conducted home with great 
honour from the place of afTembly, he did not fhun him, 
as he did other men, but went up to him, and fhaking him 
by the hand, thus addreffed him, '' Go on, my brave 
*• boy* and profper; for vour profperity will bring on the 

** ruin 
• This painter had been familiar with Alcihiades's miftrefs. 
f The ifle of Melesi one of the Cyclades, and a colony of Laccds- 
mgo, was attempted by Alcibiades, the laft year of the ninetieth O- 
lyanpuKl, and ufcen the year following. Thucydidet, who has given 
01 aa account of this (iavghter of tho Melians, makes no trvttvXAQti c^l 
/Afi<fec/itc. Probably he was wiU'm^ to have the carnawi\\ou%\\v \\* 

^rLfIfrHf"l:^f^c^ '1 '^^ '■^Wiery, and not of a cvu A axv^ wA 
refolution of the people of Athens. 
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•*' ruin of all this crowd." This occafioned various re- 
flexions ; fome laughed, fome railed, and others were 
extremely moved at the faying. So various were the 
judgments formed of Alcibiades, by rcafon of the incon- 
iill?ncy of his charafter. 

In the time of Pericles *, the Athenians had a deiire aftftr 
•Sicily, and when he had paid the laft debt to nature, they 
attempted it; frequently, under pretence of fuccouring 
their allies, fending aids of men and money to fuch of the 
. Sicilians as were attacked by the Syracufans. . This was a 
Hep to greater armaments. But Alcibiades inflamed this 
defire to an irrefiilible degree, and perfuaded them n6t;o 
attempt the ifland in part, and by little and little, but to 
fend a powerful fleet entirely to iubdue it. He infpired 
the people with hopes of great things, and indulged hiin- 
felf in expedations iHU more lofty : for he did not, like 
the refl, confider Sicily as.the end of his wiflies, but ra- 
ther as an introdudion to the mighty expeditions he had 
conceived. ..And >vhile^Nicias was difluading the people 
from the fiege pf Syracufe, as a buflnefs too difficult tp 
fuccecd in, Alcibiades was dreaming of Carthage and of 
. Lybia : and after thefe were gained, he defigned to graijp 
, Italy and Peloponnefus, regarding Sicily as little more 
^ than a magazine for provifions and warlike flores. " 

The young men immediately entered into his fchen^cs, 
and liftened with great attention to thpfe wlio under the 
fandlion of age related wonders concerning the intendf^d 
expeditions ; fo that many of them fat wliole^ days in tlje 
places of exercife, drawing in the'dufl the figure of tlie 
; ifland and plans of Libya and Carthage. However, we are 
informed, that Socrates the philofopher, and Meton tjie 
^ altrologer, were far from expeding that thefe wars would 

■ ■ ' , turn 

* Pericles, by his prudence and authority, had reflrained this c;c- 

, travagant ambition of the Athenians. He died ' the Ud year of" the 

eighty -fevench Olympiad, in the third year of the Peloponnefian wir. 

Two years after this, the Athenians fcnt fome fhips to Rhegium, which 

were to go froai thtnce to the fuccour of the LeontliieSv who were at • 

lacked by the Syracufans. The year (olJowing they fehi a ftill greater 

uunibcri and two' y^ars after that, they fitted out another fleet of 4 

greater force than the former : hut the Sicilians having put an end to 

their divifions, and by the advice of Hermocrates (whoCe fpeecb Thu- 

cydides, H bis fourth book, gives us hX Ut%t") VvANvt\% tetyx. V^vJr. th« 

jSeec, the Athcnhns were fu enraged ai iWir %tTvtt2i\% iw Tv^iX>ww\tw\ 

conquered SicHy, that they banilhtd tv«o o£ \.V\twv^ ^^tVo^oxv^^ *sA 

Sophocles, and hid a heavy fine upon l.ur>jmeAotv. ^^ \tilaj»^xj^ 

-were they by tfie/r j-rofperity, that tt\cy imasm^eixVi^wd'^^^ vu^^^^^itev 
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turn to the advanUge of Athens: the former, it fliould 
fecm, influenced by fome prophetic notices with which he 
was favoured by the genius who attended him ; and the 
latter, either by reafonings which led him to fear what 
was to come, or elfe by knowledge with which his art fup- 
plied him. Be that as it may, Meton feigned himfelf mad, 
and taking a flaming torch, attempted to fet his houfe on 
£re. Others fay, that he made ufe of no fuch pretence, but 
burnt down his houfe in the night, and in the morning 
went and begged of the people to excufe his fon from that 
campaign, that he might be a comfort to him under his 
misfortune. By this artifice he impofed upon them, and 
gained his point. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals much againft 
his inclination ; for he would have declined the command, 
if it had been only on account of his having fuch a col- 
league. The Athenians, however, thought the war would 
be better conduced, if they did not give free fcope to the 
impetuoflty of Alcibiades, but tempered his boldnefs with 
the prudence of Nicias. For as to the third general, La- 
machus, though well advanced in years, he did not feem 
to come at all fhort of Alcibiades in heat and rafhnefs. 

When they came to deliberate about the number of the . 
troops, and the neceflary preparations for the armament, 
Nicias again oppofed their meafures, and endeavoured to 
prevent the war. But Alcibiades replying to his argu- 
ments and carrying all before him, the orator Demoflratus 
propofed a decree, that the generals fhould have the ab- 
lolute direfiion x}£ the war and of all the preparations for 
it. When the people had given their aflent, and every thing 
was got ready for fetting fail, unlucky omens occurrecl, 
even on a felHval which was celebrated at that time. It 
was the feaft of Adonis * ; the women walked in procefllon 
with images, which reprefented the dead carried out to 
burial, ading the lamentations, and finging the mournful 
dirges ufual on fach occaflons. 

Dz Add 

* On the feaft of Adonis all the cities put tbemfelves in mourning ; 
coffips wece expofed at cvtry door ; the (latoes of Venus and Adonis 
were borne in proceflion, with certain veflels filled with earth, in which 

' they had raifed corn, herbs, and lettuce, and thefe veflcls were called the 
jgMrJens of Adonis, After the ceremony was over, X\\t gar<let»% vt\t 
iftivwn inrothefeaor fome riyer. This fcftival was ctkbtaitA xYvxo>j^- 

ooetUl Greece and jTlgypu and among the Tews too,w\\«tv tVve^j At^t- 

i^^^'^t^^'V ''' ^'^^" ^'■^'" ^^'*^^^ X- H- i«< beheld tbcrt 
/0f tp<me^ ^i^m^jTor Tamn;u», that is Adonis. 
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Add to this the mutilating and disfiguring of almoil all 
the ftatues of Mercury *, which happened in one night; a 
circumllance which alarmed ev^n thoie who had Ipng d«. 
fpifed things of that nature. It was imputed to the Co- 
rinthians, of whom the Syracufans were a colony ; and 
they were fuppofed to have done it, in hopes that fuch a 
prodigy might induce the Athenians to defift fromi the war. 

* But the people paid little regard to this infmuation, or ^o 
; the difcourfes of thofe who faid that there was no manner 

of ill prefage in what had happened, and that ifwas nothing 
but the wild frolic of a parcel pf young fellows, ftufhed 
^wich wine, and bent on fome extravagance. Indignatiqn 
and fear made them take this event jiot only for a bad 
omen, but for the confequence .pf a plot which aimed at 
greater matters ; and therefore both fenate and people 
affembled feveral times wjtjiin a few days, agd very ftridly 
examined every fufpicious circumftance. 

In the mean time, the demagogue Andrqcles produced 
ibme Athenian flaves and certain fojourners, who accufed 
Alcibiades and his friends of defacing fome other ftatues, 
and of mimicking the facred myfteries in .one pf their 
drunken revels : on which occadon, they faid, pne Theo- 
dorus reprefented the herald, Polytion the torch-bearer, 
and Alcibiades the high-prieft 5 his other^companions at- 
tending as perfons initia;ed, and therefore called Myftae- 
Such was the import of the depofition of Theflalu? the fpn 
of Cimon, who accufed Alcibiades pf impiety towards the 
goddeffes Ceres and Prqferpine. ."Xhe people being much 
provoked at Alcibiades, and Androcles, his bltterefl enemy, 
exafperating them ftill-more, at firfthe,was,ibmewhat dif- 
concerted. But when he perceiy-ed that the feamen and 
foldiers too, intended for the Sicilian expedition, were on 
his nde, and heard a body of Argives and Mantineans, 
confifting of a t.houfand ipen, decljire, that Ui^eywrere willing 
to crofs the feas, and to run. the rifk of a foreign war for 

^ the fake pfAjlcibiades, hut ^at if any injury were don<5 
to him, they would immediately mgrch home again ; then 

.he recovered his fpirits, and appeared to defend himfelf. It 
was now. his enemies' tur^ to be difcouraged, and to fear 
that the people, on account of the need they had of him, 
would be favourable in their fentence. To obviate this 
Jnconyenimce, they perfuaded ccnamoTaxox^vj\iSi>ww^TkS>% 

* The Athenians had ftatues oCMetcun «^t1a^t Aow ^ xV<« VoviV^v 
WMde 0f /ifli^s of a cubical form. 
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reputed to be his enemies^ but hated him as heartily as 
the moft profeffed ones, to move it to the people, " That 
•* it was extremely abfurd> that a general who was invefted 
•'with a difcretionary. power and a very iinportant cora- 
•*mand, when the troops were colleded, and the allies all 
•* ready to fail, ihould lofe time, while they were cafting 
"lots forjudges, and filling- the gla/Tes with water, to 
•* meafare^ out the time of his defence. In the name of 
'* the gods let him fail, aad when the war is concluded, bo 
'^accountable to the laws, which will ftill be the fame.** 

Alcibiades ealily faw their malicious drift in wanting to * 
put off the trial, and obferved, " That it would be an in- 
*' tolerable hardihip to leave fuch accufationa" and calum- 
•' nies behind him* and be fent out with fo important a 
'* commiiHon, while he was in fufpence a,c to his own fate. 
'^ That he ought to fulFer death, if he could not clear him- 
•^ felf of the charge^ but if he could prove his innocence, 
'^ juflice required that he ihould be fet free', from all fear 
" of fklfe accttfers, before they fent him againft their ene- 
•^ St^ZZ.*" 5ut he ccrM-^t obtaii) that favour. He was 
indeed ordered to fet fail * ; which he accoruingly ulu, 
together with his colleagues, having near an hundred and 
forty gallies in his company, five thoufand one hundred 
heavy-armed foldiers, and about a thoufand three hundred 
archers, (lingers, and others light-armed; wrth fitirabte 
ptovifions-and ftorej; * 

Arriving oh the coafl of Italy, he landed at Rhegium. 
There he gave his opinion as to the manner in which the 
war fhould be conduded, and was oppofcd by Nklas: but 
asLamachus agreed with him, he failed to Sicilv, and 
made himfelf mailer of Catanaf . This way all lie per- 
formed, beirtg-fooa fent for by the Athenians to take his . 
trial. . At firft, as we have obferved, there was nothing 
againft him but flight fufpicions, and the dcpoutions of 
flaves and perfont? who-fojourned in Athens. But his ene-- 
flJie's took advantage of his abfence to bring new matter of 
impeachi»eht, adding to the mutilating of the ftatucs his 
facrite'gious behaviour with refpefl to the myfteries.and al- 
leging uiztboththefe crimes flowed from the famefourcej, 
D 3 a con- 

^^he f^ccndycar of tht highly- hiSi Ol/niptad, and (wtiUm\v ^1 
aft Pe'oprnncfum w^r. 
f By furptik:, 7'Jbucid, Jib. vi. 

'^^'^'V'tafhJlfcVdJm^^^ ^'^"^ entered into a con(^\Tacv xoVAtT^i 
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a confpiracy to change the government. All that were 
accufed of being any ways concerned in it, they committed 
to prifon unheard ; and they repented exceedingly, that 
ihey had not immediately brought Alcibiades to his trial, 
and got him condemned upon i'o heavy a charge. While 
this fury lafted, every relation, every friend, and acquaint- 
ance of his was very feverely dealt with by the people. 

Thucydides has omitted the names of the accufers, but 
others mention DiocUdes and Teucer. So PliryaichuSA 
^he Qomic poetij 

Good HcRMit, pray, beware a foil ^ nor break 
They marble nofe, leA fome £al(e Dioctides 
Once more bis iha£ts in fatal poifon drench* 

Merc. I will. Nor e*er again (hall that informer^ 
Teucer, that faithlefs ftranger, boail from ni6 
Rewards for perjury. 

Indeed, no clear or Urong evidence was giveaBy the ui». 
formers. One of them being^ aiksd how he could- diSinguiih 
the faces of thofe who disfigured the ibttues, anfwered, that 
he difcerned them by the light of the nioon^; which was a 
plain faliity, for it was done at the time of the moon'a 
change. All perfons of underftanding exclaimed againH 
fuch bafenefs ; but this detection did not in the leail pacify 
the people ; they went on with the fame rage and violence 
with which they had begun, taking informations, and 
committing all to prifon whofe names were given in. 

Among thofe that were then imprifoned, in order to 
their trial, was the orator Andocides, whom Hellanicua 
the hiflorian reckons among the defcendants of UlyflJbs. 
He was thought to be no friend to a popular government, 
but a favourer of oligarchy. What contributed not a 
little to his being fufpedcd of having fome concern in de- 
facing the Herm^, was, "that the great flatue of Mercury, 
which was placed near his houfe, being confecrated to that 
god by the tribe called the JE^dis, was almoU the only 
one, amongft the more remarkable, which was left entire. 
Therefore to this day it is called the Hermes of Andocides, 
and that title uniVerfally prevails, though the infcription 
does not agree with it. 

* ■ - fictrmn; rri>.tH»vrai^* The uan(\?itvot\ o? ^1^*^% ^f«^' 
it/>regnane/,roo/s^ (liough PJutarch obferves a \\U\«i\o^w\.V\;xXX.\v<i v 
^erc very iveak, and liic evidence Calfe and \acorvftCVtri^'. 
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Irtappened that amon^ thofe who were imprifoned on 
the fame account^ Andocides c<^ntra£!ed an acquaintance 
and fri^ndlhip with one Timasus; a man not equal in ranl& 
to himfelf, but of uncommon parts ^and a daring fpirit.: 
He advifed Andocides to accufe himfelf and a few more ; 
becaufe the decree promifed impunity to any one that woul<l 
confeis, and inform> whereas the event of the trial was 
uncertain to all, and much to be dreaded by fuch of them 
as; were perfons of difiindion/ He reprefented that it was 
better to fave his life by a faliity, than to fuffer an infa- 
mous death as 'one really guilty of tlie crime; and that 
with refpcft to the public;^ it would be an advantage to 
give up a few perfons of dubious charadler, in order to 
reicue many godd men from an enraged populace. 
^ Andocides was prevailed upon by tiiefe arguments of 
Timaeus; and informing againft himfelf and fome othersi 
enjoyed the impunity promifed b^ the decree; but all the 
rell whom he named were capitally punifhed, except a few 
that fled. Nay, to procure the greater credit to his de- 
molition, he accufed even his own Servants. 

However, ^e fury of the people was not fo fatisfied j 
but turning from the perfons who had disfigured theHermae> 
asif it had repofed a while only to recover its ftrength, il 
fell totally upon Alcibiades. At lall they fent the Sala- 
minian galley to fetch hini, artfully enough ordering their 
officer not to ufe violence, or to lay ho.'d on hfs perfonj 
bttt to behave to hte with" civility, and to acquaint him 
with the people's orders that he Ihould go- and take his 
trial, and clear hintfdf before them. ' For th.ey were ap- 
prehenfive of fome tumult and mutiny in tJie arnfy, now 
it was in an enemy/s country, which Alcibiades, had he 
been fo difpofed, might have raifed with all the eafe in 
the world.'- Indeed, the fotdiers exprefled great uneafmefs 
at^his leaving them, and expeded that the war would be 
fpun but to a great length by the diUtary counfels of Ni- 
cias, when tJier fpur \vSs taken away. I.amachas, indeed, 
was bold and brave, but he was wanting both in dignity 
and weight, by reafon of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked * : the confeqnence of- 
which was, tliat the Athenians could not take Mefiena. 
D 4. There 
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There were perfons in the town ready to betray it, whom 
Alcibiades perfectly knew, and as he apprifed fomc that 
were friends to the Syracufans of their intention, the affair 
mifcarried. 

As foon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on (bore, and 
concealing himfelf there, eluded the fearch which was made ; 
after him. But fome perfon knowing him, and faying, 
*' Will not you, then, truft your country ?** he anfwered» 
" As to any thing elfe I will trull her; but with my 
" life I would not truft even my mother, left fhc fhould 
*' miftake a black bean for a white one." Afterward* 
being told that the republic had condemned him to die> 
he faid, " But I will make them find that I am alive.** 

The information againft him ran thus : *' Thcflalus, 
" the fon of Cimon, of the ward of Lacias, accufeth 
♦* Alcibiades, the fon of Clinias, of the ward of Scam- 
*' bonis, of facriletiouily offending the goddefles Ceres 
'• and Proferpine, by counterfeiting their myfteries, and 
** Ihewing them to his companions in his own houfe* 
" Wearing fuch a robe as the high-priell does while he 
•' fhews the holy things, he called himfelf high-prieft, as 
*' he did Polytion torch-bearer, and Theodorus of the 
•* ward of Phygea, herald : and the reft of his companions 
" he caWed pfffons initiated •, and brethren of the fecret : 
** herein afting contrary the rules and ceremonies efta- 
*' blillied by the Eumolpidae f , the. heralds and priefts at 
" Eleufis." As he he did not appear, they condemned 
him, coniifcated his goods, and ordered all the priefts and 
priefteflcs to denounce an execration againft him ; which 
was denounced accordingly by all but Iheano, the daugh- 
ter of Menon, prieftefs o/ the temple of Agraulos, who 
excufed herfelf, alleging that Jhe ^was a frieftefi for prtv^er^ 
not for execration. 

While thefe decrees and fentences were pafling againfl 
Alcibiades, he was at Argos ; having quitted Thurii, which 

no 

♦ The Myfia or perfons initiated were to remain a year under pro- 
hation, during which tinne they were to go no farther than the veflibuJe 
f>\ the temple; after that term was txpiied they were called t/>9^/ir, 
and admitted to ^U the niyfteries^ except fuch as were referred lorthe 
pricfls only, 

f Eumolpus was the firft who fcit\tA t\\tfe m\(\ xxti ot CtT^% ^^jft 
whjch rcafon his derccodants had the care oi X\\cm a^vtx \C\\x\ s ^vv^ 
t^'hen his line failed, tl ofc who fuccccdcd Vn xVvc Uue<.\otv^ >w^v^ wi\ 
t^'t/j/iMiding, called Egmolpidse. 
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nalongcr afforded him a^fafe afylum, to come intoPelopon- 
i>cfus. Still dread-iiig his enemies, and giving up all hopes 
of being reftored to his country, he lent to Sparu to deJire 
permifiion- to live there under the protedHon of the public 
faith, promifing to ferve that llate more efFeflually, now he 
was their friend, than he had annoyed them, whilft their > 
tnemyf. The Spartans granting him a fafecondudt, and 
expr^ffing their readinefs to receive him, he^ went thither 
with pleafure/ One thing he foon= efFefted, which was to - 
procure fucGOury for Syracufe without farther hefitation or 
delay,- having perfuad^d them to fend Gylipp us thither, to 
take upon him the direftion of the war, and to crufh the • 
Athenian power in Sicily.- Another thiivg which he per- 
(uadcd them to was, to declare war againft the Athenians, , 
and to begin its operations on the continent: and the thirds ♦^. 
which was the moft important of all, was to get Deceiea 
fortified ; for this being in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
was produdlive of great mifchicf to that commonwealth *. 
Thefe meafures procured Alcibiades the public approba- 
tion at Sparta, and he. was no lefs admired for his manner 
ofliving in private. By conforming to their diet and other 
aufterities, he charmed and captivated the people. When 
they faw him clofe fliaved, bathing in cold water, feeding 
on their coarfe bread , or eating their black broth, they coali * 
hardly believe that fuch a man had ev^rkept a cook inhi» 
houfe, feen a perfumer, or worn a robe of Milefian purple. 
It feems, that amongft his other qualifications, he had the 
very extraordinary art of engaging th« affeftiohs of thofe * 
with whom he converfed, by imitating and adopting their . 
cuftonw and way of living. Nay, he turned himfclf into » 
all manners- of forms with more eafe than the camelebn: . 
changes his colour. It is not, we are told, in that animal's 
I ppwer to aiTume a white, but Alcibiades could adapt him- 
! n^: felf: 

♦ Agis kiYig of Spartji, at the head of a^rery nomcroas army of La-' 
€od2?mcni9ns, Corintbians, and other nations of Pdoponj:* Tus, inva- - 
ded Attica, and according to the advice which Alcibiades had given, 
fcized and fortified Dec«ka, which flood at an equftl diflance from A- 
thens and the frontiers of Boeatia, and by means of -vihich the Aihc--^ 
nians were now deprived of the pro&ts of iHc filver mines, of the rents 
of the'tr lands, and of the fuccovrs of thci?neighbau\s. ■ ^^X.xVt^\t\\.- 
ea m/6fortun J which happened to the Athenians, item \\\^ b^'s.^Nt^vR^ 

^^r:;::.%^^^^^^^ l^^ ^onquefl they altntA at, W^Vv.t >«\.\x ^ 

U2d their sTner;iii: ^^"^ mamuincd, but tU^ir ftccx, xVvvx ^xtcvi. 
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felf either to good or bad, and did not-find any thing which 
he attempted, impradicable. Thus at Sparta he was all 
for exercife, frugal in his diet, and fevere in his manners* 
In Afia he was as much for mirth and pleafure, luxury and 
eafe. In Thrace, again, riding and drinking were his. 
favourite amufements : and in tiie palace of Tiffaphernes^ 
the Perfian grandee, he outvied the Perfuns.themfelves in 
pomp and I'plendor. Not that he could with fo much eafe 
change his real manners, or approve in his heart the form, 
which he aflumed ; but becaule he knew that his native- 
manners would be unacceptable to thole whom he happened, 
to be with, he immediately conformed to the ways and 
fafhicns of whatever place he came to- When he was at 
Lacedapmon, if you regarded only his outfide, you would 
fay as the proverb does. This is not the fin o/' Achilles, but 
Achilles himfelfj this man has furely been brought up un- 
der the eye of Lycur|;us : but then if you looked more- 
nearly into his difpofition and his anions, you would ex- 
claim with Eledra in the poet, 'Foe fame iveak 'woman ftill*! 
For while king Agis was employed in a diflant expedi- 
tion, he corrupted his wife T ima;a fo effedually, that fhe 
was with child by him, anddid not pretend to deny it; and 
when Ihe was delivered of a fon, though.in public fhe call- 
ed him Leotychidas, yet in her own houfe Ihe whifpered to. 
her female friends and to her fervants, that his true name 
was Alcibiades. To fuch a degree was the wconan tranf- 
ported by her paiTion, And Alcibiades himfelf, indulging 
his vein of mirth, ufed to fay, ** His motive was not to. 
** injure tiie king, or to fatisfy his appetite, but that his- 
" offspring mignt otuj day fit on the tnrone of Lacedae— 
*f mon." Agis had information of thefe matters from- 
feveral hands, and he was the more ready to, give credit 
to them, becaufe they agreed with, the time,. Terrified 
with an earthquake, he had quitted his wife's chamber,, 
to which he returned not for the next ten months : at the- 
end of which Leotychidas being born, he declared the 
child wjs not his; and &r this reafon he was never fuf- 
fered to inherit the crown of Sparta. 

After the mifcarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, th«-. 
people of Chios, of Lefbos, and Cyzicum, fent to treat 
with the Spartans about quitting the interells of Athens^ 

* This is fpoken of Hcrmione, to the OrtCfes oC '^\ii\v\^«&^ ^v^tv 
^f dtTcovering the fame vanity and foUc'ilude aboux Vvei V-A>i^.^ > ^^^ 
advanced in yearly ihzt ihe had %vh«n ft\e wa^ ^Q^a\^^. 



and putting tkemfelves under the protedlion of Sparta ^ 
The Boeotians^ on- this occalion, folicited fv,r the Lelbian?, 
and Pharnabazus for the people of Cy.zicum, but at the 
p^rfuaiion of Alcibiades, fuccoars were fent to thofe of 
Chios be fore, all others. -He^likewifa pafled over into 
Ionia, and prevailed with almoft all that country to re- 
volt, and attending the Lacedaemonian generals in the 
execution of .moll of their xuammiflions,. he>did great pre- 
j^ii cct xo the Athenians * - 

But Agisj^ who was already his enemy on account of ths. ' 
injury, done to his. bed, could not endure his glory and 
prpfperity ;- for moll of the prefent fuccofies were afcribecl 
to. Alcibiades. : The great and the ambitious among the 
Spartans were indeed, in general, touched with envy j and 
had influence enough with the civil raagiftratesy to pro^ 
cure- orders to be fent to their friends in Ionia to kill him. • 
But timely fbrefeeing .his. danger, and. cautioned by his 
fears, in every flep.he took he Hill forved the Lacedasmo- • 
niansj taking care all the while not to put himfelf in their 
power. Inllead of that, he fought the protedion of Tif- • 
(aphernes, one of the grandees of Perfia, or lieutenants of 
the king. With this Pcrfian he foon attained the higheft 
credit and authority ; for himfelf a very fubtle and insin- 
cere man, he admired the art and keennefs of Alcibiades. 
Indeed, by the elegance of his converfation and the charms 
of his poiitenefs, every man was gained, all hearts were 
touched. Even thofe that feared and envied him, were - 
not infenfible to pleafure In liis company ; and while the ~ 
eujoyed.it, their refcntment was difarmed. Tifraphernes, . 
in all other cafes favage in his temper, and the oitterefl: 
enemy that Greece experienced among the Peifians, gave 
himfelf up, notwithflanding, to the flatteries of Alcibiades, 
infomach that he even vied with and exceeded him in ad- - 
drefs. For of all his^ardens that which excelled in beauty, ,. 
which was remarkable for the faluhiity of its flreams and 
the freihnefs of its meadews, which, was fct oft' with pavi- 
lions royally adorned and retirements, fiuiihed in the moft 
elegant taile, he difting^ifhed by the name of Al ci bi .\- 
DEs; and every one continued to give.it that appellation. 
Rejecting, therefore, the intereils of Lacedaimon, and 
fearing that people as treacherous to hin, he reprefen,ted • 
them and theSr king Agis, in a diladvania^&ous '^^^^'^^ ^^"^ 
TUiapbvrnes. He advifed him not to affift: t.\iem e?^^<ii\v<\\\^ v 
nor ahfolutcly to ni'm the Atheimns, but to ku\^xv> ^>xV- 
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fidies to Sparta with a fparixig hand ; that fo the two powers 
might infenfibly weakeaand confume each other, and both 
at lafl be eafily fubjeded to the king. TifTaphernes readily 
followed Jiis counsels, and it was evident to all the world, 
that he held him in the greatell admiration and elleem ; 
which made him equally confiderable with the (Greeks of 
both patties. The Athenians repented of the fentence they 
had pafled upon him, becaufe they had fufFered for it fmce : 
and Alcibiades, on his fide, was under fome feat and con- 
cern, left, if their republic were deilroyed, he fhould fall 
into the hands of the Lacedaemonians who hated him.. 

At that time, the whole ftrength of the Athenians lay at 
Samos. With their fhips fent out from thence, they re- 
covered fome of the towns which had revolted, and others, 
they kept to their duty ; and at fea they were in fome. 
Hieafure able to make head againft their enemies. But. 
they were afraid of TifTaphernes, and the Phoenician fleet 
of an hundred and fifty fhips, which were (aid to be coming; 
againfl them ; for againft fJach a force they could not hope 
to defend themfelves. Alcibiades, apprifed of this, privately 
fent a mefTenger to the principal Athenians at Samos, tOt 
give them hopes that he would procure them the friend- 
(hip of Tiflaphefnes : not to recommend himfelf to the 
people, whom he could not truft ; but to oblige the nobi- 
lity, if they would but. exert their fuperiority, reprefs the- 
infolence of the commonalty, and taking the government 
into their own hands^ by that means lave their country. 

All the officers readily embraced his.propofal, except 
Phrynichu^, who was of the ward of Dirades, He alone 
fufpededj^what was really the cafe, that it was a matter o£" 
ytry little fonfequence to Alcibiades whether an oligarchy, 
or democracy prevailed in Athens ; that it was liie bufinels. 
to get himfelf recalled by any means whatever, and that 
therefore, by his invedlives againft the people, he wanted 
only to infinuate himfelf into the good graces of the nobility.. 
Uponthefereafons proceeded the oppofition of Phrynichus: 
but feeing his opinion difregarded, and that Alcibiades. 
muft certainly become his enemy, he gave fecrct intelligence. 
to Aftyochus, tJxe enemy's admiral, of the double part v/ hie h 
Alcibiades aded, advifing him to beware of his defigns, 
and to fecure his perfon. But he knew not that while he 
fvds betraying, he w^s himfelf betrayed. Yox Mt^ocVw^ > 
Wdnting to make his court to TiSiapYvcixve^, \Yi^vitm^^ 
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Alcibiadfis of the affair,, who, he knew, had the- ear of 
that grandee. 

Alcibiades immediately feni proper perfons to Samos 
w.idi an. accufation againft Phrynichus ; who feeing na 
other refoorce, as every body was againll him, and ex- 
preffed great indignation at his behaviour, attempted to 
cure one evil with another and a greater. For he Tent to 
MyochustO' complain, of his revealing his fecret, and to. 
offer to deliver up to him tlie whole Athenian fleet and 
army. This treafon of Phrynichus, however, did no in- 
jury to the Athenians, becaofe it wa.s again betrayed by- 
AHyochus ; for he laid the whole matter before Alcibiades. 
Phrynichus had the fagacity to forefee, and exped another 
accufation from Alcibiades, and. to be beforehand with 
him, he himfeff forewarned the Athenians, that the enemy. 
would endeavour to furprife them, and therefore defired 
them to be upon their guard, to keep on board their (hips, 
and to. fortify their camp. 

While the Athenians were-doing this, letters came from 
Alcibiades again, advifmg them to beware of Phrynichu»> 
who had. undertaken. to betray their fleet. to the enemy : but 
they gave-no credit to thefedefpatches, fuppofmg that Al- 
cibiades, who.-perfedly knew the preparations and inten- 
tions of the enemy, abufeAthat knowledge to the railing 
of fuch a calumny againft Phrynichus. Yet afterwards, 
when Phrynichus was ftabbed. in. full aflcmbly by one of 
Hermon's foldiers who kep^ guard that day, the Athenians 
taking cognizance of the' matter, after his death, con- 
demned Phrynichus as guilty of treaibn, and ordered Her- 
mon. and his party to be crowned for defpatehing a traitor^ 
The friends of Alcibiades, who now nad a fuperior in- 
tereft at Samo», fent Pifandcr to Athens, to change the 
form of government, by encouraging the nobility to afTume^ 
k, and to deprive the people of their power and privileges, 
as the condition upon which Alcibiade.s would procure tiiem 
the friendfhip and alliance o£ Tiilaphernes. This was the 
colour of the pretence made ufe of by thofe who wanted to 
introduce an oligarchy. But when that body which were 
called, the five thou/and, but in fad were only four hundred*, 

had 

♦/r was Mt /u/i propofedj that ooJy the dTCt;s ot the ptov»\t \'\\Q>i\^>R>Sft 

their aucboriiy,' which was to be velted in five tUovk^awd o^i vV^ T«\Si>^ 

^^tjyjr, who were for the future to be reputed tht veoo\^» ^vi\.>N\^wv 

PjCndcr^ndJus HfTociutCi fcutitj >he ftrtngtU oi lVxQvv%^tt^>x^A>J cwvit^^ 
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had got the power into their hands, they paid tut little atv 
tention to Alcibiadcs, and carried on the war but llowly ?. 
partly diilrufdng the citizens who did not yet relilh the 
new form of government, and partly hoping that the La-r 
ceda:monian3, who were always inclined to favour an oli- 
garchy, would not preis them with tiieir ufual vigour. 

Such of the common-ilty as were at home, were filent . 
through fear, tJiouirh much againll their will ; for a number 
of thole who had openly oppofed \.\itfQur.hu7idredy were put 
to death. But, when, they that were attsamos were informed 
of the affair, they were highly incenfed at it, andinclined . 
immediately to let fail for. the Pir;eAis. In^the firH place, 
however, they fent for. Alcibiades, and having appointed . 
him their general, ordered him to lead them againft the 
tyrants, and demolilh both them and thew" power. On ♦ 
fuch an occafion, almofl any other man, fuddenly exalted , 
by the fav our of the. multitude, would hsis't thought he • 
xnuft have complied with all their- humours;, and not have 
Contradided thole in any thing, who, from a fugitive and . 
a ba^nii^ed man* had raifed him to be commander in chief . 
of fuch a fleet and army* But he behaved as became a 
great general, and prevenled \\dix plunging into error . 
through the violence of their rage. This care oiVv^ evi- 
dently was the favingof the commonwealth.. Por if thejr 
had failed home, as they proinifed, the enemy would have 
feized on Ionia immediately, and have- gained the Helle- 
fpont and the iflands without flriking a llroke ; while the 
Athenians would have been engaged in a civil war, of " 
which Athens itfelf mull: have been the feat. All this was 
prevented chiefly by Alcibiades, who not only tried what . 
arguments would do with the array jn general, and inform- ■ 
c j, them^ of their danger, but applied to them one by one, ... 
uiing intreaties to fome and force to others; in. which he .• 
was alfilled by the loud, harangues oLThrafybulus of the - 
ward of Stira, wko attended him through the^ whole, and .. 
had the llrongeft voice of any man among the Athenians. 
Another great fervice performed by Alcibiades, was, his 
undertaking that the Phoenician fleet, which the. Lacedae- 
monians expedled from the king of Perlia, . Ihould either 

join . 

It thH the old form of government (ho\a\iA \>e tfvffo\Mt^, wvA \\v^x ^m* 

J'ryra/Tfs fliGuld be e/e^cd ; thai theft fvve (hould cV.oo^^^YwtvAt^et^ \V^\ 

e^ch of the hundred (hould cHcofi \\\rzt\ iWt \Vv« iout Vut\Axw\ \\\w& 

eJti^ed fhculd become a fenaic wivhKpren^c ^..^tr^^wvdftvovl^ccrciWW 

«Ar /5vt thouOnd only when ai^d co lacVi ma\\Arb «i^ x2^^1 x>aav^\ ^- 
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pin the Athenians, or at leaft not a6i on the enemy's fiJe. 
In confequence of this promife, he fet out as expediiiouily 
as pofiibie ; and prevailed upon Tiiiaphernes not to for- 
ward the fhips, which were already cjome as far as Afpen- 
dus,but todii'appointand deceiverheLiicediemonians. Ne- 
vertheiefs, both fides,, and particularly theLacedienionkins, 
accufed Alcibiades of hindering that iieet. from coming to 
their aid; for they fuppofedheiiaiinllruded the Periians 
to leave the Gretrks to deflroy eack other.. And, indeed, 
it was.obvious. enough, that I'uch a force added to either 
fide^.would.entirely iiave deprived, the other of the domi- 
nioB;of.the fea. 

After this, the four hti/iatedvftr^^oon quaflied*, the 
firiends of Alcibiades weiy readily alfiiUng thofe who were 
for a democracy* And now the people in the city not only 
wilhed for him, but commanded him to return f; yet he 
thought it not bell to return with empty hands, or without 
having ciFeftedfomething worthy of note,, but inilead of 
being indebted. to the compaffion and favor of the multi- 
tudcj to diftingnifh his appearance by his merit. Parting, 
therefore, from Samos with a few lliips, he cruifed on the 
fea of. Cnidus and about the ifle of Coos, where he got 
intelligence that Mindarus the Spartan admiral, was failed 
with his whole, fleet towards the Heliefpont, to fmd out the 
Athenians. This. made him hailen to the afiiihnce of the 
latter, andfortunately enough he arrived witli his eighteen 
fhips at the very. jundturCw of time, when the two fleets 
having engaged near Abydos, continued the iight from 
morning until aight, one fide hkving the advantage in the 
right wing, and the other on. the left. 

On the appearance of hisfquadron, bothfides entertained 
a falfe opinion of the end of his coming; for the Spartans 
were encouraged and tlve Athenians ilruck with terror.— 
But iie foon hoilled.the Athenian flag on the admiral galley, 
and bore down diredlly upon the Peioponuefians, who now 
had tke advantage, and. were urging the purfuit. His vi- 
* gorous 

* The fame year that tlicy were fet up, which was the fccond of the 
Rinety-fecond Olympiad. The readtr mufl carefully diftin^uifh this 
£adion of four hundred from \he fcoaie of four hundred ^lVA\al\(K^d b^ 
SoJon, which thefe turned ouf, the few months tuey wcv^ \tv ^Q^t\% 

f Avro; casTo ^eip f/,y) xsvxi<; yj^^^ i^>1^6 a.iTTPay.TOi.':. 

hJi ^I'^'iy^''^^' ^-^s not rpeak of this arrival of McibvaAt^S \ixx\.v^. 
tX^ v"f ^7^ '"^ ^^^^ ^ clear account c£ iWvs aet\ots, ^ox Vt e^^.^ 
tiMsjrear. Xenophon, who continued his hUlory, fu^ux:v;>xv* ^V 
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gorous imprelllon put them to flight, and following thent^ 
clofe, he drove thim afhore, deftroying their (hips, and 
killed fuch of thei r men^s endeavoured to favc themfelvcs 
by fwimming: though Pkarnabazus fuccoured them all he- 
cpuld from the fhore^ and with an armed force attempted, 
to fave their veflels. The conclufion was, thattlw Athc-- 
mans, having taken thirty of the enemy's ihips, and re- 
covered their own, ereded a trophy. 

After this gloriousjuccefs/ Akiblade*-, ambitious to 
fliew himfelf as foon as polfible to Tiflaphernesj prepared I 
prefcnts and other proper acknowledgments for his friend- 
ihip and hofpitality, and then went to .wait upon Jiim, . 
with a princely train. But hcL was not welcomed in ths : 
manner he e>rpejfted : for Tiilaphernes, who, for fome time« . 
had been accused by the Lacedaemonians, and was ap« 
preher»1ve that the charge might reach thfe* king's eary* 
thought the. coming of Alcibiades a very feafonable inci- - 
dent, and therefore put him under arreft and confined him •. 
at Sardfs, imagining that injurious proceeding would be ' 
a means to clear himfelf. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades kiving by fome means or . 
Giber obtained a horfe, efcap d from his keepers, and fled-, 
to Clazomenx; and, by way of revenge, he pretended that 
Tiilaphernes privately iet him at liberty. From thence he 
pafTed to the place where the Athenians were Rationed; and • 
being informed, that Mindarus and Pharnabazus were to- 
gether at Cyzicum, he (hewed the troops that it was necef- 
uiry for them to fight both by fea and land, nay,, even to 
fight with ilone-rwalls, if that fhould be required, in order 
to come at their enemies : for, if the vLdlory were^not com- 
plete and univerfal, they .could come at.no money. Then-! 
he embarked the forces, and failed to Procqnefus, wliere he 
ordered them to tike the lighter veffels into the middle of- 
the fleet, and to have a particular care that the enemy might; 
not difcover that he was 'coming againft them. A great and. , 
fudden rain which happened to fall at that* time, together 
with dreadful thunder and darknefs, was of great lervice . 
in covering his operations. For not only the. enemy were 
ignorant of his defigA, but the very Athenians, whom he - 
had ordered in great hafte on board, did not prefently per- - 
ceive that he was under fail. Soon after, the weather^. 
clenred up, and the Pelopoimefiaii ftvvp^ v^ex^ ^t.exi x\^vs\^ 
St anchor m the road of Cyzkum.. lueft., x\vtx^£ox^, \)tv^ 
enemy Ihould be alarmed at the lar^euc^^ oi V\s fta^x, ^xv^ 
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(avc thcmfelves by getting on (hore, he directed many of the 
officers to ilacken fail and keep out of ilght, whileheihewed 
himfelf with forty ihips only« and challenged the Laccdse* 
monians to the combat. The lb\itagera had its effedl ; for 
defpiiing the fmall number of g.illies which they faw, they 
immediately weighed anchor and engaged; but the lefl 
of the Athenians (hips coming up during the engagement, 
the Lacedaemonians were llruck with terror and fied.— 
Upon that, Alcibiadei, with twenty of his beil (hips break- 
ing through the midil of them, hailened to the fhore, and 
iiaving made a defcent, purfued thofe that fied from the 
ihips, and killed great numbers of them. He likewife de« 
feated Mindarus and Pharnabazus, who came to their 
iiiccour. Mindarus made a brave reilflance and was (lain, 
bat Pharnabazus faved himfelf by flight. 

The Athenians remained matters of the field and of the 
feoils, and took all the enemies fhips. Having alfo pof-^ 
iefled thcmfelves of Cyzicum, which was abandoned by 
Pharnabazus, and deprived of the alhllance of the Pelopon. 
nefians^ who were almoft all cut off, they not only fecured 
the Hellefpont, but entirely cleared the fea of the Lace- 
daemonians. The letter alfo was intercepted, which, in 
the laconic ftyle, was to give the Epbori an account of thefr 
misfortune. '* Our glory is faded. Mindarus is flain. 
" Our foldiers are Harving; and we know not what ftep 
" to take." 

On the other hand, Alcibiades*s men were fo elated, and 
took fo much upon them, becaufe they had always been 
viftorious, that they would not vouchfafe even to mix with 
other troops that had been fometimes beaten. It happened 
not long before, that Thrafyllus having mifcarj-icd in his' 
attempt upon Ephefus, the Ephelians erefted a tropliy of 
brafs in reproach of the Athenians* . The foldiers of Alci- 
biades, therefore, upbraided thofe of Thrafyllus with this 
affair, magnifying themfelves and their general, and dif- 
daining to join the others, either in the place of exercife or 
in the camp. But foon after when Pharnabazus with a 
flrong body of horfe and foot attacked the forces of Thra- 
fyllus who were ravaging the country about Abydos, Al- 
cibiades marched to their aHiilance, touted the enemy, 

and> 

* Trophies before had been of wood, but the EpV.eftam tT^St^^ X':\& 
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and, together with Thrafyllus, purfucd them until tdgM^ 
Then he admitted Ihralyllus into his company, andwitk 
mutual civilities and fatisfadion they returned to the camp«> ' 
Next day he ereded a trophy, and plundered the province- 
which was under Pharnabazus, without the leaft oppoiition,^ 
The priefts and prieliefies he made prKoners, among the-- 
reft, but foon difmifled them without ranfom. From thence 
he intended to proceed and lay fiege to Chalcedon, whichr - 
had withdrawn- its allegiance from tlw Athenians, and re- 
ceived a Lacedaemonian garrifon- and governor; but be- 
ing informed that the Chalcedonians had collede^ their - 
cattle and corn, and Tent it all to the Bithynians, their 
friends, he led his army to the frontier of the Bithynians, 
and fent a herald before him to fummon them to furrcn- 
der it. They, dreading his refentment, gave up the 
booty, and entered into an alliance with him. 

Afterwards he returned to the fiege of Chalcedon, and 
cnclofed it with a wall which reached from fea to fea* ' 
Pharabazus advanced to raife the fiege, and Hippocrates, 
the governor, fallied out with his whole force to attack 
the Athenians. But Alcibiades drew up hi* army fo as 
to engage them both at once, and he defeated them both ; 
Pharnabazus betaking himfelf to flight, and Hippocrates, 
being killed, together with the greateft part of hi3 troops. 
*l'his done, he failed into the Hellefpont, to raife contri- 
butions in the towns upon the coaft. 

In this voyage he took Selybria: but in the adion unne- 
ceflarily expofed himfelf to great danger. The perfons 
who promifed to furrender the town to him, agreed to give 
him a fignal at midnight with alighted torch; but they 
were obliged to do it before the time, for fear of fome one 
that was in the fecret, who fuddenly altered his mind. - 
The torch, therefore, being held up before the army was 
ready, Alcibiades took about thirty men with him, and 
ran to the walls, having ordered the reil to follow as faft a9 
poflible. The gate was opened to him, and twenty of the 
confp.irators, lightly armed, joined his fmall company, he 
advanced with great fpirit, but foon perceived the Selybri- 
ans, with their weapons in their hands, coming forward to 
attack him. As to (land and. £ght promifed -no fort of 
fuccefs, and he who to that hour had never been defeated; ^t 
c^Id not choofe to Hy, he ordered a trumi^e\.\.o comxcvaLX^^ 
fihnce, aw J proclamation to be m^de, tVvat tbc-^eV\W\^w^ 
yA/,U/f^/^ under the pain of the RepubV\c'a\\^\v^v^^^^^^^ 
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tah Mf arms againft the Athenians. Their Inclination to 
the combat was then immediately damped^ partly from a 
foppofition that the whole Athenian army was within the 
walis^ and partly from the hopes they conceived of coming 
to tolerable terms. Whilft they were talking together of 
tlds order, the Athenian army came up, and Alcibiades 
rightly conjeduring that the inclinations of the Selybriana 
were for pe^ce, was afraid of giving the Thracians an op- 
portunity to plunder the town. Thefe lad came down m 
great numbers to ferve under him as volunteers, from a 
particular attachment to his perfon ; but on this occafion 
le fent them artl out of the town ; and, upon the fubmiffioil 
of the Selybiians, he faved them from being pillaged, de- 
manding only a ium of money, and leaving a garrifon ia 
the place.' 

Mean time, the other generals, who carried on the fiege 
of Chalcedon, came ta an agreement with Phamabazus on 
thefe conditions ; namely, that a fum of money fhould be 
paid them by Phamabazus ; that the Chalcedonians fhould 
return to their allegiance to the republic of Athens ; and 
that no injury fhould be done the province of which Phar- 
nabazus was governor, who undertook that the Athenian 
ambafladors Ihould be conducted fafe to the king. Upon 
the return of Alcibiades, Phamabazus defired, that he too 
would fwear to the performance of the articles, but Alci- 
biades infilled, that Phamabazus Ihould fwear iirll. When 
the treaty was reciprocally confirmed with an oath, Alci- 
biades went againll Byzantium, which had revolted, and 
drew a line of circumvaljation about the city. While he 
was thus employed, Anaxilaus, Lycurgus, and fome others, 
fccretly promifed to deliver up the place, on condition that 
he would keep it from being plundered. Hereupon, he 
caufed it to be reported, that certain weighty and unex- 
pected affairs called him back to Ionia, and in the day- 
time he fet fail with his whole fleet ; but returning at 
night, he himfelf difembarked with the land-forces, and 
poffing them under the walls, he commanded them not to 
make the leall noife. At the fame time the fhips made 
for the harbour, and the crews prelHng in with loud Ihouts . 
and great tumult, aftoniflied the Byzantines, who expedcd 
ro inch matter. Thus an opportunity was ^iveu to thofe 
wit/ijn the walls, who favoured the Atbcmaxvs, vo t^iwn^ 

tAem In great fecurhy, while every bodv's ^\X^Vi\Xa\^ ^^^ 

eng^S^d upon the harbour and the ftvips* 



^V^ 
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The afFair pafled not, however, without Mows. For 
thePeloponnefians, Bcrotians, and MtgaienTians^ who were 
at Byzantium, having driven the (hips' crews back to their 
veflels, and perceiving that tne Athenian land-forces were' 
got into the town, charged them too with great vigour. 
The difpute was (harp and the (hock great, but vidory 
declared for Alcibiades and Theramenes. The former of - 
thele generals commanJ^^d the lieht wing, and the latter^ 
the left. About three hundred of the enemyj who furvived, 
were taken ptifoners. Not one of the. Byzantines, after 
the battle, was either put to death or bani(hed ; for fuch • 
were the terms on which tli3 town was given up, that the 
citizens ihould be fafe in their perions and tjieir" goods. 

Hence it was, that when Anaxilauswas-tricd at Lacedae* 
mon for treafon, he made a defence which refle^ed no * 
difgrace upon his paft behaviour; for he told them, '* That 
*' not being a Lacedaemonian, but a Bvzantiike ; and fee- 
** ing not Lacedaemon but Byzantium in danger^ its com- 
*' manication with thofe that might have relieved it ftop- 
'' ped ', and the PeloponnejQans and Bce<mon^ eating ap^ 
*' the provifions that were left, while ^ the Byzantines, 
'* with their wives and children, were (larving ; he had 
** not betrayed the town to an enemy, but delivered it 
*• from calamity and war: herein imitating the worthieft 
** men among the Lacedaemonians, who had no other rule 
*' of juilice and honour, but by ail poifible means to fervc 
*' their country." The Laced xmoniaiis were fo much 
pleafcd with this fpeech, that they acquitted him and all 
that were concerned with him. 

Alcibiades, by this time, defirous to fee Us native 
country, and fliil more defirous to be fecn by his country- 
men, after fo many glorious vidories, fet fail with the 
Athenian fleet adorned with many ihields and other fpoils 
of the enemy ; a great number of (hips that he had takea- 
making up the rear, aad the flags of many more which he 
had dellroyed being carried in triumph ; for all of them 
together were not fewer than two hundred. But as to 
"what is added, by Duris the Saitian, who boafts of his 
being defcended from Alcibiades, that the oars kept time 
tC the flute of Chryfogonua, who had been vitttorious 
in the Pythian games ; that Callipidcsf tlie tragedian, at- 
iircd hi his bufkins, magniiifent rob«s, aT\drOX\v^T \\\e.3c\\;v:.A 
ornaments, gave ord-ers to.tiiofvs \vVvo .labouted 2lXX\« owes 
^W tJiat the aJmiral galley entered xk^ \vat\>oxxT V\x\\ 
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purple fail ; as if the wliole had been a company who had 
proceeded from a debauch to fuch a frolic ; thefe are par- 
ticulars not mentioned either by Theopompus, Ephorus, 

. or Xenophon. Nor is it probable, that at his return from 
exile, and after fuch misfortunes as he had fufFered, he 
.would infolt the Athenia^ns in that manner. So far from it, 
tJiat he approached, the fliore withfome fear and caution ; nor 
did he venture to difembark, until, as he flood upon the 
djfck, he fa w his couun Euryptolemus, with many others 

.of Us friends and relations, coming to receive and in- 

^vite him to land. 

When he was landed, the multitude that came out to 

^.meet him did not vouchfafe fo much as to look upon the 

tether generals, but crowding up to him, hailed him with 
ihouts of. joy, conducted him on the way, and fuch as 

, could approach him crowned him with garlands ; while 
thofe that could not come up fo clofe viewed him at a dif- 

^tance, and the old men pointed him out to the young .-^ 
Many tears were mixed witii the public joy, and the me- 
mory of ,paft misfortunes, with the Icnfc of their preient ' 
fiiccefs. "' For they concluded that they fhoujd not have 
mifcarried in Sicily, or indeed have failed in any of their 

^ expedtations, jf.they had ]eft the diredion of aftairs, and 
Jthe command of the forces to Alcibiades; fmce now having 
exerted liimfelf in behalf of Athens, whe;n it had almoft 
loft its dominion of the fea, was hardly able to defend its 

;.own fuburbs, ^nd was moreover harail'ed with inteltine 

• broils, he had raifed it from that Jow and ruinous condi- 
tion, ^fo as npt only to rellore its mg.ritime power, but to 

; render it victorious every where by land. 

The aft for recalling him from banifhment had been 
pafled at the motion of Critias the fon of Callsfchrus*, 

' as appears from his elegies, in wJiich he puts Alcibi^dcs 

jn mind of his fcrvice : 

If you no more in hapkfs exile moamf 
The pTii(^ is mine i ■ 

The 

* ♦ This Critias was- uncle- to Plato's motlKr, and the fame that he 

introduces in his Dialogues. Though now the friend of AIcibiad«8$ 

jvt af die luli of power deii toys all tieS) when one ol tY\e xVwx^ x^\•^kT^xv 

Ae became hh bitter enemy, and fending to L|{anAer 3LfCvx\c^Vaw.>v\viX 

j^^^as would never be quiet, or Sparta faCe, unvW Mc\b\a^t^ n»*\ ^^- 
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The people prefently meeting in full aflcmbly, Alcibk- 
. des came in among them, and having in a pathetic man- 
ner bewailed his misfortunes, he very modeftly complained i 
of their treatment, afcribing all to his hard fortune, and ■ 
the influence of fomc envious daemon. He then proceeded 
to difcourfe of the hopes and defigns of their enemies, 
againft wjiom he ufed his utmoft endeavours to animate 
them. And they were fo much pleafed with his harangue 
that they crowned him with crowns of gold, and gave ium 
the abfolute command of their forces both by fea and land. 
They likewife made a decree that his eftate fhould be re- 
ftored to him, and that the Eumolpidae and the heralds 
Ihould take off the execrations which they had pronounced 
againft him by order of the people. Whilft the reft were 
employed in expiations for this purpofe, Theodorus the 
high-prieft faid, " For his part, he had never denounced 
" any curfe againft him, if he had done no injury to the 
*' commonwealth/' 

Amidft this glory and profperity of Alcibiades, fome 
people were ftill uneafy, looking upon the time of his ar- 
rival as ominous. For on that very day was kept the 
plynteria*y or purifying of the goddefs Minerva. It was 
the twenty-fifth of May, when the praxiergid» perform 
thofe ceremonies which are not to be revealed, difrobing 
the image and covering it up. Hence it is that the Athe- 
nians, of all days, reckon this the moft unlucky, and take 
the moft care not to do bufmefs upon it. And it feemed 
that the goddefs did not receive him^gracioufly, but rather 
with averfion, fince ihe hid her face from him. Notwith- 
ftanding all this, every thing fucceeded according to his 
wifh ; three hundred galleys were manned, and ready to 
put to fea again ; but a laudable zeal detained him until 
*- the celebration of the myfteries f. For after the Lacedae- 
monians had fortified Decelea, which commanded the 
roads toEleufis, the feaft was not kept with its ufual pomp, 
becaufe they w^re obliged to condudt the proceflion by fea; 
the facrifices the facred dances, and other ceremonies 

which 

• On that day when the flatue of Minerva was wa(h£d, the teonples 
were encompaifed with a cord, to denote that they were (hut up, as 
wascuftomary on all inaufpicious days. They carried dried figs in 
procefTjon, btcaufe that was the firft frmi >NV\cV\v»3k^ ^axtxv ^Axw ^coTTk&« 
f The fedival of Ceres and Proterpine cowutxueA.tuw* A«^%. Ot 
" ///e /jxth they carried in procemon to l.\evii\& \\\e ^^xvk^ o\ ^^.cOwa 
irJiojjj they fvppofed to be the fon of JuipUcv arA Cw^v 
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which had been performed on the way, called holy, while 

the Image of Bacchus was carried in proceilion, being on 

that account neceflarily omittted. Alcibiades, therefore, 

judged it would be an a.d: conducive to the honour of the 

.gods, and to his reputation with men, to reftore tJiofe rites 

: CD their due foleranity, by conducing the proceffion with 

his army, and guarding it againft the enemy. By that 

means', either king Agis would be humbled, if he fufFered 

it to pafs unmolelled ; or if he attacked the convoy, Al- 

.cibiades would have a fight to maintain in the caufe of 

.piety and religion, for the mod venerable of its myfteries, 

in the fight of his country ; anii all his isilow-citizens 

*would be witnefl'es of his valour. 

When he had determined upon this, and communicated 
•Jils defign to the Eumolpida and the heralds, he placed fen* 
.tinels upon the emmences, and fet out his advanced guard 
,as foon as it was light. Next he took the priefts, the per- 
fons initiated, and thofe who had the charge of initiating 
, others, and covering them with his forces, led them on in 
. great order and profound filence;. exhibiting in that march 
.11 fpedlacle fo auguft and venerable, that thofe who did not 
. envy him declared, he had performed ^jjojt only the office 
,6f a general, but of a high-prieft : not a man of the enemy 
.dared' to attack him, and he condude4 the proceffion back: 
in great fafety ; which both exalted him in his own thoughts, 
and gave the foldiery fuch an opinion of him, that they 
. confidered themfelves as invincible while .uuder his com- 
mand. And. he gained fuch an influence over the mean, and 
. indigent part of the people, that they were paffionately de- 
r.firous to fee him invefted with abfolute power ; infoniuch 
that fome of them applied to him in pcrfon, and exhorted 
him, in. order to qualh the malignity of envy at once, to 
abolifh the privileges of the people, and the laws, and to 
..quell thofe bufy .fpirits.who would otherwife be the ruin of 
, the ftate ; for then he might diredl affairs and proceed to 
.adlioh, without fear of graundlefs impeachments. 

What opinion* he himfelf h^dof this propoial we know 

»not ; but this is certain, that the principal citizens were fo 

apprehenfive of his aiming at arbitrary power, that they got 

him to em :ark as foon as poffible ; and the more to expedite 

the matter, they ordered j among other things, that he 

ihouJd have the cfiolce of his colleagues. Pv3i\.tm^\o fe?L^ 

^therefore, with a, Heet of an hnudred {hips,\ve ^^\\^^ X.O \5kv^ 

MIfi ofAndros, where he fought ^d defe^ilc^i \\i^ KxAtvwv^ 
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and fucK of the Lacedemonians as aflifted them. Bat yet 
he did not take the city, which gave his enemies the firft 
occafion for the charge which they afterwards brought 
againfl him. Indeed, if ever man was ruined by a higl^ 
diilindion of charader, it was Alcibiades*. For his con* 
tinual fuccefles had procured fuch an opinion of his courage 
and capacity, that when afterwards he happened ro fail m 
what he undertook, it was fufpcded to be from want of 
inclination, and no one would believe it was from want of 
ability; they thought nothing too hard for him, when he 
pleafed to exert hmifelf. They hoped alfo to hear that 
Chios was taken, and all Ionia reduced, and grew impa- 
tient when every thing was not defpatched as fuddenly as 
they defired. They never confxdered the fmallnefs of his 
fupplies, and that having to carry on the war againft people 
who were furnifhed out of the treafury of a great king, 
he was often laid under the neceflity of leaving his camp, 
to go in fearch of money and provifions for his men. 

This it was that gave rife to the laft accufation againft 
him. Lyfander the Lacedaemonian admiral, x>ut of the 
money he received from X^rus, raifed the wages of each 
mariner from three cifolt a day to four, whereas it was with 
diilicuity that Alcibiades paid his men three. The latter* 
therefore, went into Caria to raife money, leaving the fleet 
in charge with Antiochus f , who was an experienced fea- 
man, but rafli and inconfiderate. Though he had expreft 
orders from Alcibiades to let no provocation from the 
enemy bring him to hazard an engagement, yet in his 
contempt of thofe orders, having taken fome troops on 
board his own galley and one more, he ftood for Ephefus, 
where the enemy lay, and as he failed by the heads of their 
fhips, infulted them in the moil infuiFerable manner both 
by words and actions. Lyfander fent out a few fhips to 
purfue him ; but as the whole Athenian fleet came up to 
afliil Antiochus, he drew out the reft'of his and gave battle, 
and gained a complete vidory. He flew Antiochus himfelf, 
took many fliips and men, and creeled a trophy. Upon 

this 

♦ It was not altogether the univcrfality of his fuccefs that rendered 
Alcibiades fufpe^ed, when he came (horc of public expedaiion. The 
duplicity of his chara^eris obvious from the whols account of his life. 
He paid not the Jeart regard to vcracvi^ \t\ poYvivcA wvaixXKi^H 2ctv^\\.\% 

not to be wondered if fuch principles madt turn coYiCvcwi^^^ ^\>TVQn«:vQW 

A? r/rr/i//^ic/on of the people. 
f This was he who caught the quail lot VAm. 
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Ais diiagreeable newsj Alcibiades returned to Samos,from 
whence ne moved with the whole fleet, to offer Lyfander 
hattte* But Lyfander content with the advantage he ha4 
gained, did not think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the army^ 
Thrafybuius, the fon of of Thrafon, being the mofl deter- 
mined, quitted the camp, and went to Athens to impeack 
him. To incenfe the people againfl him, he declared in 
full af&mbly, that Alcibiades had been the ruin of their 
affairs, and the means of lofmg their fhips, by his infolent 
and imprudent behaviour in command, and by leaving the 
dire&ion of every thing to perfons who had got into credit 
with him through the great merit of drinking deep and 
Tracking feamen's jokes ; whilll he was fccurely traverfmg 
the provinces to raife monev, indulging his love of liquor, 
or abandoning himfelf to his pleafures with the courtezans 
of Ionia and Abydos : and this at a time when the enemy 
was Rationed at a fmall diilance from his fleet. It was alfo 
objeded to him, that he had built a caflle in Thrace near 
the city of Bifanthe, to be made ufe of as a retreat for 
himfelf, as if he either could not, or would not live any 
longer in his own country. The Athenians giving ear ta 
theie accuiations, to (hew their refentment and diflike to 
him, appointed new -commanders of their forces ♦. 

Alcibiades was no fooner informed of it, than, confuJting- 
his own fafety, he entirely quitted the Athenian army, — 
And having collefted a band of ftrangers, he made war 0x1 
his own account againfl thofe Thracians who acknow- 
ledged no king. The booty he made raifed him great 
Aims ; and at Uie fan^ time he defended the Grecian fron- 
tier againfi the barbarians. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new-made ge- 
nerals, being now at iEgos Potamos f , with all the fhips 
which the Athenians had left, ufed to fland out early every 
I , moming and offer battle to Lyfander, whofe flation was at 
jLanipa£tts> ^nd then to return and pafs the day in a dif- 

orderly 
• They appointed ten generals. Xenoph. lib. i. 
f Pluurcb pa0es over almoft three yean; namely, the twenty-fifth 
pf the Peloponnefian wars the twenty-fixch, in which the Athenians 
obtained the yidory at Arginufse, and put fix of the ten %«tvtx«\&\^ 
/ieatb, upon k flight £CCu£ition of their colleague TV\tTaintT\es \ «cA ^* ^ 
jno/i the whde tweaty-fevcntb^ towards the end ol vjVvcVv xVi^ k^^- 
nJansf^jed tojEgog Potamost whcrc ihey rec«*ncA \Svt\Aw \\x^x\* 
ipokeo offio this place* 
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orderly and carelefs manner, as if they defpifed their ad- 
verfary. This feemed to Alcibiades, who was in the neigh- 
bourhood, a matter not to be pafTed over without notice. 
He therefore went and told the generals *, ** He thought 
'* their flation by no means fkfe in a place where theiie was 
**' neither town nor liarbour ; that it was very inconvenient 
" to have their provilions and ftores from fo diflant a place 
'* as Seftos ; and extremely dangerous to let their feamen 
;*' go a-ihore, and wander about at their pleafure; whilft 
*' a fleet was obferving them, which was under the orders of \ 
** one man, and the ftrifteft difcipline imaginable. He, 
'* therefore, advifed them to remove their ftation to Seftos.*' 

The generals, however, gave.no attention to what he 

. faid ; and Tydeus was fo infoleut as even to bid him begone, 

for that they, not he, were now to give orders. Alcibiades^ 

fufpeding that there was fome treachery in the cafe, retired, 

. telling his acquaintance, v^ho conduced him out of the 

. camp, that if he had not been infulted in fuch an infup- 

portable manner by the generals, he would in a few dayj 

have obliged the Lacedaemonians, however unwilling, 

cither to come to an action at fea, or elie to quit their Ihip^. 

This to fome appeared a.v^n boaft ; to others it feemed 

not at all improbable, i^nce he might, have brought down 

a number of Thracian archers and cavalry, to attack and 

;harafs the Lacedaemonian campf . 

The event foon ihewed that he jjudged right of the errors 
, which the Athenians had committed. For fyfander falling 
upon them, when they leaft expeded it, eight galleys only 
elcapedj, along with Conon; the reft, not much fhort of 
two hundred, were, tak^n and carried away, together with 
three thouiandprifoi^ers, who were afterwards put to death. 
And within a Ihort time after Lyfander.took Athens itfelf, 
burnt the ihippii^ig ^d demoliihed the long walls. 

Alpibiades, alarmed at this fuccefs of the Lacedcemo- 
.niaing, who were now mafters both»at fea and land, retired 
into Bithynk* Thither he or^red much (f ^ffiire to be 

fent, 

F ♦ Theofficcrsatthc head of thcOrecian armies and navyvwefome- 
.iimcs call generals, fometimes admirals, b^ccauft they commonly .cem- 
. manded both by fea and land. 

f When M aect remained feme time 9X out vwCvcv\« ^^>:\oti> xVexc 
uTMs generally a body of iand-fQ.rcc*, and part ol tYv« m^ruciw* xwi ^t^- 
CMtnped upon the /here. . \. , . •^•.-.^ 

* Tfierc was a ninth /hip called Patabi*, ^VvcVi ^^^^V^^;^^^^^^;^. 
: tAe news of thcic defeat to Athens. CpnQu Vuai^^\J .t^^^ctA \<i M^^^ 
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fcnt, and took large fums with him, but ftill left more i>e* 
]^nd in the paftle where he had refided. In Bithy nia he once 
more loft great part of his fubftance, being ftript by the 
Thracians there; which determined him to go to Artax^ 
erxes, and intreat his proteftion. He imagined that the 
ling* upon trial, would ^nd him 10 lefs ferviceabla than 
Themiftocles had been, and he had a better pretence to his 
patronage. For he was not going to folicit thcking's aid 
againft his countrymen, as ThemiHocles had done, but for 
his country againll it^ worfl enemies. He concluded that 
Phamaba2us was moft likely to procure him a fafe cpndu^l, 
and therefore went to him inPhryeia, where he ftayed.fome 
time, making his court, and receiving marks of relpidl. 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of their 
power and dominion, but when Lyfander robbed them alfo 
of their liberty, and put their city under the authority of 
thirty chiefs, they were ftill more miferably aiflidled. Now 
their affairs were ruined, they perceived with rejgret the 
jneafures which would hav^ fayed them, and which they 
Jiad ncgleded to make ufe of; now they acknowledged 
their blindfiefs' and errors, and looked upon their fecond 
jquarrel'with Alcibiades as the greatell of thofe errors..— 
They had call him off without any offence of his: their 
anger had been grounded upon the ill condu^ of his lieu- 
tenant in lofm'g a few fhips, and their own ^condud had 
been fHIl worfe in depriving the commonwealth of the moft 
^excellent apd valiant of all its generals. Yet amidft their 
prefent mifeiy there was ope flight glimpfe of hope/ that 
while Alcibiades furvived, Athens could not be utterly unr 
jionc. For he, who before was not content to lead an in^ 
a6live, though peaceable life, in exile, would nojf now, if 
his own affairs were upon apy tolerable footing, fit fliJJ 
and fee the infol^nce pf the Lacedaemonians, and the mad? 
^jjLcfs of , the thirty tyrants, without endeavouring at fome 
remedy. Nor was it at all unnatural for the multitude to 
4ream of fuch relief, fince thofe thirty chiefs themfelves 
were fo folicitous to inquire after Alcibiades, and gave fo 
much attention to what he was doing and contriving. 

At laft, Critias reprefented to Lyfander, that the LacCr 
daemonians cpuJ4ifi^erfecurely enjoy the empire of Greece 
till the A^htnism democracy were abfolutcly dellroyed^ 
An^ though the Athenians feemed at prefcxiX. Xo\i«.^x ^xv 
oUgarchy with fome patience, yet A\cib\a4es,\?\i'&\\NfL^, 
would not fuffcr tbem long to fubxnix Xo txcYi ^ Vvcvei. ^^ 
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governmcait. i-yfander, however, could not be prevailed 
-upon by thefe auguments, until he received ppivate ordeia 
irom the magiflrates of Sparta, to get .AJcibiades de- 
i*patched ; whether it was that jJiey dreaded his great ca- 
pacity, and entcrprifing fpirit, or whether it was done ia 
complaifance to king Agis. Lyfander then fent to Phar- 
nabazus to defire him to put this order in execution ; and 
he appointed his brother Magacus^ and his uncle Sufami- 
thres to manage the affair. 

Alcibiades at that time relided in a fmall village in 
Phrygia, having his miflrefs Timandra with him. Oije 
night he dreamed that he was attired in his miftrefs's habit, 
•and that as Ihe held him in her arms, Ihe dreiled his head, 
and painted his face like a woman's. Others fa,y, he 
dreamed that Magacus cu^ off his l>ead and b^i.nit his body^ 
and we are told, that it was b\it a Jittle before his death 
that he had this vifion. Be that as it may^i thofe. that were 
fent to affaffmate him, not dating to ^nter his houfe, fyr- 
rounded.it, and fet it on fire. As foon as he perceived it, 
he got together large quantities of clothes axid hangings* 
and threw them uppn the fife to .choke it ;, then having 
wrapt his robe about his left hand, and taking his fwofd 
in his right, he fajlied through ti;e iire, ^nd got fafe put 
before the fluff which he had thrown upon it could catch 
the flame. At figjit of him the barbarians difperfed, not 
one of them daring to wait for him, or to encounter him 
hand to hand ; but ffandingat a diffa^ce, they pierc^ 
him with their darts and arrows* Thus fell .Alcij^iade^. 
The barbarians retiring after^j? was flain, Timandr* 
wrapt the body in her own robes*, ^nd buried it as de- 
cently and honourably as her circumftances would allow, 

Timandra is faid to have been mother to the famQ^s 
Lais, commonly called the Corinthian, though,L^is was 
brought a captive from Hyccarae a little tQwjix in Sicily. 

Some writers, though they agree ^s to the manner q£ 

'S^lcibiades's death, yet differ^^bputlhe caufe- T^^y tell 

" • ■ ' U5, 

* This Scytala vras fent to hiip* 

f Alcibiades had dreamed that ^Xm^tk^ attired him io her owa 
habit. 

I She bttried him in a town called MelifTa ; and we learn frpm 
AthenxMs (in Dapnofeph*) t^at the monument T^traalnft^ xoVCv^^tcv^^ 
forhehimfili fnw it. The emperor Adrian^ in tntmorj oi to ^«%x. ^ 
,maaj caufed his, ihtac of Pcrfi an .marble to be fev»^ O^ww^iVi^ «• 
icicreda bull to be ficrificed to him anDuaUy^ 
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n^, that cdt2lftr6phe is not to be imputed to Pharhaibazus, 
or Lyfander, or the Lacedaemonians; bat that Alcibiades 
h;^ving corrupted a young woman of a noble family, in 
that country, and keepirig her in his houfe, her brothers, 
sncenfed at the injury, fct fire, in the night, to the houfe 
in which he lived, and upon his breaking through the 
ftames killed him in the nunacr we have related *. 
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JL HE fainily of 'the Marcii afforded Rome many illuf- 
tiious patricians. Of this houfe was Ancus Marcius, who 
was grandfon' to Numa by his daughter ; as were alfo 
Pnblins and Quintus Marcius, who I'upplied Rome with 
plenty of the bell water. Cefnforintfs, too, who was twice 
appointed Ctnfir by the people of Ronie; and who pro- 
cared a law that no man (hdald eve^r bear that office twice 
afterwards/ had the fame pedigree. 

Caius MaVcius, of whotn I now write^, was brought up 
by his' mother in her widowhood ; and from him it a])pearea, 
that the lofs of a father, though attended with other difad- 
vantages, is no hinderance to a man's improving in virtue 
and attaining to a dittinguifhed excellence ; though bad' 
men fometimes allege it as an ^xcufe for their corrupt lives. 
On the other hand, the fame Marcius became witnel's to the 
truth of thdt "maxim, that if a generous and noble nature 
be not thoroughly formed by difcipline, it will (hoot forth 
many bad qualities along, with the good, as the richcil foil, 
if not cultivated produces the rankeft weeds. His un- 
daunted courage and firmncfs of mind excited him to rrany 
gteat a6lions-, and carried him through them with honour. 
But, at the fame time, the violence of his pafTions, his fpi- 
rit of contention and excefCve obftinacy, rendered him un-.^ 
tractable- and difagreeable in converfation. So that thofe 
E 3 very 

•Ephorus thchiftonan,as he is cited by DIodorus Siculu^, (iib.xiv.) 
ghrcs an acc<)unt of his death, quite difForent from thofe recited by Plu- 
tarch. Hf fay^v'hat Alcibiades having difcovered the delign of Cyrus 
^ the younger to t/ik*^ op arms, informed Pharnabazus of it, and defired 
that he mi^ht c-^rry tJ»t; news 16 ihe king^ but Vharti^b^ixi^ ^t\M>j\,'^^ 
hitn thit honour, fent a conf^dint of his own, and xoo^s. a\\ \\\^ vc^ttvV \^ 
^7?/^//: AJcibladiis fufpcdln^ the matter, v/ent to Pa^hU^^ovvX^^ ^t\^ 
t^lh'slu '^'f •"'^ ^''^'" ^^^ gov^crnoT letters ot' cxtActxct X.o \\n^ Vlvtv'^.s 
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my peribns who faw with admiration his fool unfhaken 
with pleafures, toils and riches^ and allowed him to be 
pofi^fiedof the virtoes of temperance, jufi^ice^ and fortitude^ 
jec in the councils and afiairs of flate> could not endure 
his iasperioos temper, and that favage manner which was 
too Luighty for a republic. Indeed there is no other ad- 
iraLcti^e to be had from a liberal education, equal to that 
cf polLiiing and ibftecing our nature by reafon and dif- 
cipline ; for that prodnces an evennefs of behaviour, and 
- bianiihes fit>ai our manners all extremes. There is this,. 
kowercr, to be (aid, that in thofe times military abilities 
were deoced by the Romans the higheft excellence, info- 
msmch tkit the term which they ufe for virtue in general* 
was iz piled by them to valour in particular. 

Msjxii!5, for his part, had a more than ordinary mclt- 
■xdcn for war, and therefore from a child began to handle 
Wis wezpcns. As he thought that artificial arms avail but 
ikile, cnlefs thofe with which natare has fupplied us be 
well improTcd and kept ready for nfe, he fo prepared him- 
fcif bj ejtercife for every kind of combat, that while hiy 
iiabt$ were aai%-e and nimble enough for puriuing, fuch 
W3Li his force and weight in wreftling and in grappling 
'fi^ the eacmy, that none could eafily get clear of him. 
Tkaie therefore that had any contefl with him for the 
rriie of ccora^ and raJoor, though they failed of fuccefs„ 
cat^a^^i thei&iel%*cs with imputing it to his invincible 
feeagth, which nothing coold reM or fatigue. 

He csade his firft campaign when he was very young *, 
^"f^^a 7 '"^'1^*^ ^ho had reigned in Rome, was driven. 
fxia tie throDc, and after many battles fought with bad 
&;ce£<, w:as mow renturing all upon the lafl Sirow. Moft 




^ . « ^ ' Tarquin, , 

Kc ^^ir xrd emvy of the Ronums, whofe growing greatnefs 
tk?5 itntrt ce£rott$ to check. A battle enfued, with various 
pCT^ ci K>ctviiBe* Marcios diftinguifhed himfelf that day 
» J^h^ cj j^ dia^tor 5 for feeing a Roman, pufhed down 
^ os^ c^:ri»cetn>m him, he haAened to his help, and 
*»^$ K-5W ^ua.hcMgagedhb adverfary and flew him. 
Wi<5fc ;:»c <uij;«ift ma* decuied m axoos of the Romans. 



f 
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tlic general prefented Marcitts^ among the* fitft, with an 
oaken crown*. This is the reward which *th?ir cuftom 
affigns to the man who &ves the life of a citizen ; cither 
becaufe they honoured the oak for the fake of the Arcadians, 
whom the oracle called Acorn-eaters^ or becaufe an oaken 
branch is mod eafy to be had, be the (bene of aftion where 
it will; or becaufe they think it moll fuitable to take a 
crown for him who is the mean^ of faying a citizen, from 
the tree which is facred tajvipit^r ^^^ proteftor of cities. 
Be/ides, the oak bears more and fairer fruit than any tree 
that grows wild, and is the ftrongcjft of thofc that are culti- 
vatccT in plantations.* It affords *the firft ages both food 
and drinkrby its "scorns and honey; and luppUed men 
with birds and other creatures for dainties, as it produced • 
the miilcto^ of which birdlime<is made f v • 

Cajftor ami Pollux are faid to have appeared in that battle, 
and with their horfes droppingjTweattohavc been feen foon 
after in xhtforum^^ announcing the viftory near the foun- - 
tain, where the temple now ftands. Hence alfo it i»faid, 
that the fifteenth of Julyl, being the day on which that - 
vidory was gained, is confecrated to thofe fons of Jupiter. 
It generally happens, that when men of fmall ambition 
are very early diftinguifhed by the voice of fame, their thirft 
of honour is foon quenched and their delires fatiated ; 
whereas deep and folid minds are improved and brightened 
by marks of diftinftion, which ferve, as a brifk gilc, to 
drive them forward in the purfuit of glory. They do not 
fo much think that they have received a reward, as that 
they have given a pledge, which would make them blulh 
! to fall Ihort of the expeflations of the public, and therefore ^ 
|; they endeavour by their actions to exceed them. Marciu* 
had a foul of this frame. He was always endeavouring to 
Cjccd himfelf, and meditating fome exploit which might fct 

E 4 . him '• 

• The CiVic' crown- wa? the foundation of iiiany privileges. He 
^who had once obtained it, had a right to wear it always. When he 
appeared at the public fpe^acles, the fenators rofe up to do him 
honour. He was plaQed near their bench } and his father, and grand- 
father by the father's fide, were entitled to the fame privileges. Here 
was an encouragement to merit, which coil the public nothing, and 
yet was produdive of many great efFcfts. 

f It does not any where appear that the ancients made >ilt ^l vV'fc 
!^^l"J^'P'^"it^"l^l ^^^ "'"^'^ "^'^^^r an encomium tx\\«\v\. 2.xv^.tvv 
tBv'ihrje^TH}^"^' ""'f "'"" '''"^*'-<^h has been ab\^ vo ^vNt\i\ 
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him in a new light, adding achievement to achievement, 
and fpoils to fpoils ; therefore the latter generals under 
whom he ferved, were always ftriving to outdo the former 
in the honours they paid him, and in the tokens of their 
cfteem. The Romans at that time were engaged in feveral 
wars, and fought many battles, and there was not one that 
Marcius returned from without fome honorary crown, fome 
ennobling diftindtion. The end which others propofed in 
their ads of valour was glory ; but he purfued glory becauie 
the acquisition of it delighted his mother. For when Ihe 
was witnefs to the applaufes he received, when ftie fawhim 
crowned, when fhe embraced him with tears of joy, then it 
was that he reckoned himfelf at the height of honour and 
felicity. Epaminondas (they tell us) had the fame fenti-. 
ments, and declared it the chief happinefs of his life, ^hat 
his father and mother lived to fee the generallhip he exerted 
and the vidlory he won at Leudlra. He had the fati^fadion, 
indeed, to fee both his parents rejoice in his fuccefs, and 
partake of his good fortune; but only the mother of Mar- 
cius, Volumnia, was living, and therefore holding himfelf 
obliged to pay her all that duty which would have belonged 
to his father, over and above what was due to herfelf, he 
thought he could never fuificiently exprefs his tendernefs 
and refpeA. He even married in compliance with her de- 
lire and requeft, and after his wife had borne him chil- 
dren, flill lived in the fame houfe with his mother. 
/ At the time when the reputation and intcrelt which his 
virtue had procured him in Rome, was very great, the fenate, 
taking the part of the richer fort of citizens, were at variance 
with the common people, who • were ufedby their creditors 
with intolerable cruelty. Thofe that had fomcthing conii- 
derablc, were ftript of their goods, which were either de- 
tained for fecurity, or fold ; and thofe that had nothing 
were dragged into prifon, and there bound with fetters, 
though their bodies were full of wounds, and worn out 
with lighting for their country. The laft expedition they 
were engaged in, was againft the Sabines, on which occa- 
fion their rich creditors promifed to treat them with more 
lenity, and, in purfuance of a degree of the fenate, M. 
Valerius the Conful was guarantee of that promife. But 
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when they had cheerfrillyr undergone the- fatigues of that 
war, and were returned vi^orious, and yet found that the 
nfurers made them' no abatement, and that the fenate pre- 
tended to -remember nothing^f that agreement, but with*- 
out any fort of concern fitw-them dragged to prifon, and 
their goods feized upon- as formerly,, thea they filled the - 
city with tumult and feditioh^ 

• The. enemy ,;apprifed of thefcinteftine broilsy invaded : 
the Roman territories, and laid them wafte with fire and 
fword.» And when the Confuls called upon fuch as were 
ftble to bear arms to give in. their names, not a man took 
any natice of ^.^ . Something was then.to.be done, but the 
magiftrates difiered in their opinions^ Some thought the 
poor fhould have a little indulgence, and that the extreme 
rigour o£ th*e law ought to be foftened. Others declared 
aWolutely againilthatpropofal, and. particularly Marcius# - 
Not that he thought the money a matter of great confe- 
^uencc,- bat he confidered this fpecimen of the people's 
ufolence. as an attempt to fubvert the laws, and the fore- . 
runner of farther diforders, which it became a wife govern- - 
ment timely to rellrain and fupprefs* 

The fenate aflembled feveral times within the fpace of a • 
few days> and debated this point, but as they came to no 
conclufion, on a fudden the comi^onalty rofe one and all; 
and encouraging each other, they left the city, and with* - 
drew to the hill now called Sacred, near the river aAnio, 
but without committing any violence or other aft of fedi- 
tion. Only as they went along, they loudlv complained, . 
"'That it was now a great, while fmce the rich had driven 
" them from their- habitations^ 5 that Italy would any 
" 'where- fupply them with air and water and at place of 
'* burial > and that Rome, if they flayed ia it, would afford 
•''them no other privilegCj unlefs it were fuch, to bleed 
"*and die in fighting for their wealthy oppreflbrs." 

The fenate were then alarmed, and from the oldeft 'men ^ 
of their body feledled the mofl moderate and^pqpular to 
treat with the people.. At th^ head of tliem wa« Menenius 
Agjippa,.who after much* intreaty add reffed tOithcra, and 
many arguments in defence of the fenate, concluded his 
difcourfc with this celebrated fable. " The members of 
"the human body once mutinied againfl the belly, and 
"accafed it of lying idle and ufeleis, wVvvVe x\vt^ v<^\t '^J^^\ 
'^labouring and toUing to fatisfy its appeutfis \ Wx \>wei^ 
bcUxonLyhiighcizi their fimplicity, \\\vo W^vj t^'c^x. 
E 5 *^ vV\x 
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** that though it received all the nourifhment iiito itfelCi 
*' it prepared and diftributed it again, to all parts o£ the 
*' body. Juft fo my fellow-citizens, faid he, ftands the- 
^' cafe between the fenate and you. For their neceifary 
*' counfels, andafts of government, £te produdive of ad- 
•' vantage to you all, and dillribute their falutary influence 
" amongil the whole people.*' 

After this they were reconciled to the fenate, having 
demanded and obtained the privilege of appointing fiver 
men*,, to defend their rights on all occafions. Thefe are 
called Tribunes of the people The firft that were eledted>. 
Wre Junius Brutus J, and Sicinius Vellutus, the leaders 
of the iecefiion. Wheij the breach was thus made up, the 
Plebeians foon came to be enrolled as foldiers, and readily 
obeyed the. orders of the Confuls relative to the war. As 
for Marcios, though he was far from being pleafed at the 
advantage which the people had gained, as it was a lefiening 
of the authority of the Patricians, and though he found a . 
confiderable part of the nobility of his opinion, yet he ex- 
horted them not to be backward wherever the intereft of 
their country was concerned, but to fhew themfelves fupe^- 
rior to the commonalty rather in virtue than in power. 

Corioli was the capital of the country of the Volfcians,, 
with whom the Romans were at war. And as it was bev 
fieged by the Conful Comiiuus, thereilof thoVolfciaaswere- 
much alarmed ; and aflembled to fuccour it, intending to^ 
give the Romans battle under the walls, and to attack them 
on both fides. But after Cominius had divided his forces^ 
and with part went to meet the Volfcians without, wh(>. 
were marching againft him, leaving Titus Lartius an illuf- 
trious Roman, with the other part, to carry on the fiege* 
the inhabitants of Corioli defpifed the body that were. left,. 

and. 

* The Tribunes were at firft five in number 5 bat a few years after 
^ ve more were added. Before the people left the Moaffacery. they paflfed 
a law, by which the perfons of the Tribunes were made facred. Their 
fole function was to interpofe in all grievances offered the Plebeians by^ 
their fuperiors. This interpofin^ was called interceffh^ and was per- 
formed by landing up and pronouncing the fingle word veto^ I forbid it. . 
They had ihcir feats placed at the door of the fenate, and were never 
admitted into it, b\it when the Confuls called them to aik their opi- 
nion upon fome affair that concerned the intereAs of the people.. 
f The name of this Tribune was I-Mcivi& ]\ituu&^ akTvdVitcxiiA^V.>^CAVA 
Junius Brutvs was famed for delWering Kis covi^irj itotAxYkft X'^wroCxc 
yoke of the kings, he alfc afllimed Uit luiuamc ol 'ft^'avaX, HJV^Oai 
txpofed him to a pcstt deal cf ridicule. 
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and fallicd out to fight them. The Romans at firft were 
obliged to give ground, and were driven to their entrench- 
ments. But Marcius with a fmall party flew to their af- 
iiilance, killed the foremoft of^ the enemy, and flopping . 
the refl in their career, with a loud voice called the Ro- 
mans back. For he was (what Cato -wanted a foldier to • 
be) not only dreadful for the thunder of his arm, but of 
voice too,, and had an afpefii- which, ftruck. his adverfaries 
with terror and difmay. . Many Romans then crowding 
about him>^and being ready to lecond him, the enemy re- 
tired in.confufion. Nor was he fatisfied.with making them 
retire ; he .prefled hard upon theix rear, and purfued them 
quite up to the gates* . There he. perceived that his men . 
difcontinued the purfuiti by reafon of the fliower of arrows 
which fell from the walls, and that none of them had any 
thoughts, of rufliing along .with the fugitives into the city 
which, was filled with warlike people, who were all under 
arms : neverthelefs, he exhorted and encouraged them to 
prefs forward, crying out *5 That fortune had opened the 
** gates rather to the.vidlors than to the vanquilhed.** But 
as few were willing to follow him, he broke through the 
ci\emy, and puflied into the town with the crowd, no one 
at fiWi daring to oppofe him or even to look him in the 
face. But when he caft his eyes around and faw fo fmall 
a number within^ the walls, whofe fervice he could make 
ufe of in that dangerous enterprize, and that friends and 
foes were mixed together, he lummoned all his force and 
pe/formeed the mofl incredible exploits, whether you con- 
fider his heroic ftrength, his amazmg agility, or his bold 
and darine fj^irit ; for he overpowered all that were in 
his way, Arcing fome to feek refuge in the farthefl cor- 
ners of the town, and others to give out and throw down ? 
their ^arms ; which afforded JLartius an opportunity to . 
bring in the reft of the .Romans unmolefted. ./ 

The city thus taken, mofl of tiic foldiers fill to plun- 
dering, f. hich Marcius highly refented ; crying out, " That . 
*' it was a fiiame for them to run about after plunder, or, 
" tinder pretence of collcdling the fpoils, to get out of the . 
" way of dafiger, while the conful and the Romans under 
»' his command were, perhaps, engaged with the enemy,** 
Aa there were not many that liftened to what he faid, he . 
put himielf at the head of fuch as offered to follow him, 
and took the route which he knew >vou\A\^ai^\v\m\.^'^^ 
con ful's army; (bmctimes prefling; lus [luaW p?L\tv \a>a»S^^^ 
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their march and conjuring them not to fufFer their ardour 
to cool, and fometimes begging of the gods that the battle 
might not be over before he arrived, but that he might 
have his (hare in the glorious toils and dangers of his 
countrymen. 

It was cuflomary with the Romans of that age when they 
were drawn up in order of battle, and ready to ^ke ug 
their fhields and gird their garments about them, to make 
a nuncupative will, naming each his heir, in the prefencc 
of three or four witneffes. While the foldiers were thus 
employed, and the enemy in fight, Marcius came up. Some 
were ftartled at his firft appearance, covered as he was^ 
with blood and fweat. But when he ran cheerfully up ta 
the conful, took him by the hand, and told him that Co- 
rioli was taken, the conful clafped him to his. heart; and 
thofe who heard the news of that fuccefs> and thofe wha 
did but guefs at it were greatly animated, and with fhouts 
demanded to be led on to the combat. Marcius^ inquired 
of Cominius, in what manner the enemy's army was drawn 
up, and where their beft troops were polled. Being an- 
fwered, that the Antiates who were placed in the centre, were 
fuppofed to be the braveft and mod warlike, " I beg it 
*• of you then," faid Marcius, " as a favour, that you will 
*' place me direftly opposite to tJiem." And the conful 
admiring his fpirit, readily granted his requeft. 

Whenthebattle was begun with the throwing of fpears*ji 
Marcius advanced before the reft, and charged the centre 
of the Volfcians with fo much ftiry, that it wasfoon brokenj 
Ncverthelefs, the wings attempted to furround him; and 
the conful alarmed for him, fent to his afliftance a feleft 
band which he had near his own perfon. A Iharp confli^ 
then enfuedaboiu.Marcius,and a great carnage was quickly 
madfe; but the Romans preffed the enemy with fo much 
vigour that they put them to flight. And when they were 
going upon the purfuit, they begged of Marcius » now aU 
moft weighed down with wounds and fetigue, to retire to 
the camp. But he anfwered, ** That it was not for con- 
" querors to bo tired," and fo joined, them in profecuting 
the vidory. The whole army of the Volfcians was de- 
feated, great numbers killed, and many made prifoners. 

Next day, Marcius waiting upon the conful, and the 
axinv being a/Iembled, Cominius^ uvoutiud xkc x^ftxxMxv ^ 
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and, having in. the firll place returned due thanks to the 
gods for fuch extraordinary fuccefs, addreflcd himfelf to 
Marcius. He began with a detail of his gallant aftiqns, 
of whickhe had himfelf been partly an eye-witnefs, and 
which had partly been related to him by Lartius. Then 
out of the great quantity of treafure, ihe many horfes and 
prifoners they had taken, he ordered him to take a tenthi \. 
. before any diftribution was made to the reft, befxde ma- 
king him a prefent of a fine horfe with noble trappings, 
as a reward, for his valour. 

The army received this fpeech with»great applaufe ; and 
Marcius, ftepping forward, faid, *' That he accepted of 
" the horfe, and was happy, in the Conful's approbation ; 
♦* but as for the reft, he confidered it rather as a pecuniary 
^ reward than as a mark of honour, and therefore defired 
^* to be excufed, being fatisfied with his fingle ftiare of the 
" booty;. One favour only in particular, continued he, 
" I defire, and beg I may be indulged in. I have a friend 
'* among the Vollciane, bound widi me in the facred rites 
*• of hofpitality ♦, and a man of virtue and honour. He 
*' is now among the prifoners, and from eafy and opulent 
'* circumftances reduced to fervitude. Of the many mif- 
" fortunes under which he labours, I fhould be glad to 
** refcue him from one, which is that of being fold as a 
" flave."^ 

Thefe words ofMarcitis were followed with ftill louder 
acclamations ; his conquering the temptations of money 
being more admired than the valour he had exerted in 
battle. For eveathofe who before regarded his fuperior 
honours with envy and jealoufy, now thought him worthy 
of great things becaufe he had greatly declined them, and 
were more ftruck with that virtue which led him to defpife 
fuch extraordinary advantages, than with the merit which 
claimed them.. Indeed, the right ufe of riches is more 
commendable than that of arms ; and not to defire them 
at all, more glorious than to nfe them well. 

When the acclamations were over, and the multitude 
filent again, Cominius fubjoined, *' You cannot, indeed, 

*' my 

• With the former tranflator, we have rendered it thus, inftead of 
Hofty which is indeed the literal fenft, but founds uivcouthl^ in Ea^- 
iitii I as it conveys to the unieamed reader tVvt vdtaL o^ w\ \t\tvV&^,vw» 
Aman^ the ancients, one friend called anolhw ol 2k CJvftttTiti^ tiVC\<sCL 

Br other occ^aons ihey entertained each othw av\.Yvw Vvo>^^^^. 
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-- ^«' my fellow- foldicrs, force, thefe gifts of yoors upon a.. 
*' perron fo firmly refolved to refufe them ; let us then give . 
'* him what; it is not in his power to decline, let us pafs 
*' a vQte that he be called Coriolanus, if his gallant 
'* behaviour at Corioli has not already beflowed that name . 
*• upon him." Hence came his third name of Coriolanus. 
By which it appears, that Caius wa^ the proper name;, that . 
the fecond name,; MarcLus, was that of the family ; and 
that the third Roman appellative was a peculiar note of 
diftindlion, given afterwards on account of fome particular . 
aft of fortune, or fignature, or virtue of him that bore it. 
Thus among the Greeks additional names were, given to 
fome on account of their achievements, as Sofer, the /rr-. . 
fervery and Calli/iicus^ the 'vi^i.oriousj to others, for fome-^ 
thing remarkable in their perfons, as Phy/con, the gore^ 
bellied, and Grypus, the eagle-nofed: or for their good qua- w 
lities, as Eucrgefes, the henefaSior, and Phi{adelphust the 
kind brother; or their good fortune, VLsEud^mon, the prof' 
perous» a name given to jthe fecond prince of the family of 
the Batti. Several princes alfo have had Jatirical names ^. 
beflowed upon them ; Antigonus (for inftance) wasc&Ued . 
Do/on, the ma?2 that ^will gi've to-moxro'Wy and^Ptolomy was 
fly led Lamyrus, the huffoon. But appellations of this, laft , 
fort were ufed with greater latitude among the Romans. . 
One of the Metelli was diftinguiihed by the name q£ Dia- 
dematusy becaufe he went a long', time with ,a bandage, . 
which covered an ulcer he had in his forehead : and an- 
other they called Celer, becaufe with'furpriiing celerity he . 
entertained them with ^ funeral ftiew of gladiators, a few . 
days after his father's death. In our times toOj fome of 
the Romans receive their names from the circumftances of . 
their birth ; as that of Proculus, if born when their .fethers.. 
are in a diftant country ; and that oi Pofthumm, \i born . 
after their father's death : and when twins come into the . 
world, and one of them dies at the birth, the furvivor is . 
called ^<?//^«j. Names, are alfo appropriated on account , 
of bodily imperfedlions; for amongil them we find not . 
only Sylla^ the red, and Niger, the black; but even Caczuy . 
the blind, and Claudius, the lame; fuch perfons by this cuf- 
tom being wifely taught, not to confider blindnefs or any 
other bodily misfortune as a reproach or difgrace, but to 
Bnfwer to appellation's of that kind s^s thclx ^to^^t tvataes. 
But this point might have been itiJi&^d. \x>^qxv vi*\\Xi ^.x^-axet 

propriety in another place- 
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When the war was^ over, the Demagogues flirreJ up 
another fedition^ And.as there was no new caufe of dis- 
quiet or injury done the people, they made ufe of the 
jnifchiefs which were theneceflary confequence of the for- 
mer trouhles and diflentions, as a handle againft the Patri- 
€tans, For^the greatett part of. the ground being left un- 
cultivated and unfown, and. the war not jpermitting them 
to bring ia bread corn from other countries, there was an 
extreme fcarcity inRbme*., The factious orators then 
feeing that corn was not brought to market, and that if 
the market. couId.be fupplied, the commonalty had but 
little money to buy with^ flanderoufly aflerted, that the 
rich had caufed the famine out of a fpirit of revenue. 

At this j unsure there arrived ambafladors from the peo- 
ple of Velitrae, who offered to furrender their city to the . 
Homans, and defired to have a number of new inhabitants 
to replenifh it ; a peflilential diftemper having committed 
fuch ravages there, that fcarce the tenth part of the inha- 
bitants remained. The fenlible part of the Romans thought 
this preiling neceiilty of Velitrse a feafonable and advan- 
tageous thing for Rome, as it would lefl'en the fcarcity of 
proviiions. They hoped, moreover, that the fedition 
would fubfide, if the city were purged of the troublefome 
p^rt of. the people, who moil readily took fire at the ha- 
rangues of their orators, and who were as dangerous to 
the ftate as fo many fuperfluous and morbid humours are 
to the body. Such as thefe, therefore, the Confuls fmgled 
out for the colony, and pitched upon others, to ferve in 
the war againll the Volfcians, contriving it fo that employ- 
ment abroad jnight (till the inteftine tumults, and believing, 
that when rich and poor. Plebeians and Patricians came 
to bear. arms together again, to be in the fame camp, and 
to meet the fame, dangers, they would be difpofed to treat 
each other with more gentle iiefs and candour. 

But the reftlefs Tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus, oppofed 
both thefe defigns, crying out, that the Confuls difguifed a 
moil inhuman a£l under the plau£ble term of a colony ; 
for inhuman it certainly was, to throw the poor citizens 
into a devouring gulph, by fending them to a place where 

the 

• The people withdrew to the facrcd n^ounl{ootv2>>^itt *>vtwx\WTKw\ 
0qaiooXf and the reconciliation with the Pairicvatv^ A\d vvoX X^Vft >^\3m:« 
vntHthe winter foiaice, ib that the f.cd time wa* \o«l. Ktv^ v\v^^^- 
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tibe air was infedled,. and where noifome carrcafes lav 
above ground, where alfo they would be at the difpofal 
of a ftrange and cruel deity. And as if it were not fuf- 
ficlent to dcllroy fome by famine, and to expofe others to 
the plague, they involved them alfo into a needlefs: war; 
th:it no kind of calamity might be wanting to complete 
the ruin of the. city, becaufe it refufed to continue in ilave^ 
ry to the rich. , 

The people, irritated by thefe fpeeche?^, neither obeyed . 
the fummbns to be inlilled for the war, nor could be brought . 
to approve the order.to go and people Velitrae. While the 
fenate were in doubt what Hep they (hould take, Marcius, . 
now not a little ela.ted by ^e^honours. he had received, by. 
the fenfe of his own great abilities, and by the deference-, 
that was paid him by the. principal perfons in the ftate, . 
flood foremoll in pppofition to the Tribunes. . The colony; . 
therefore^ was feni out, heavy fines being fetupon fuchas 
refufed to go. But as they declared abfolutely againft fery- 
infg in the war, Marcius muilered up his- own clients, and . 
as many volunteers as he could procure, and with thefe 
made an inroad into the territories of the Antiatesk There 
he found plenty of corn,, and a great number of icattle and 3 
(laves, no part of which he referved to himfelf, but led his < 
troops baciv to Rom«, loaded with the. rick booty. The 
reii of the citizens, then repenting of their obftiilacy, and 
envying thofe who had got lltch a quantity of provifiony, 
looked upon .Marcius with an evil eye, not being able to * 
endure the increafe of his power and honour, . which' they 
CQnfidered as rifing on the ruins of the people. - 

Soon after *, Marcius flood for the Coniullhip; on^which - 
occafion the commonalty began to relent, being fenfible 
what a fliame it would be to rejc6Vand aflVont a man of \vh . 
family and virtue, and that-too after h&' had done fo'many 
iignal fervices to the public. It was the cuftom for thoi^ .• 
wiio were candidates for fuch'an high •office to folicit and 
carefs the people in the/pr»«i,. and, at thofe times, to bfe ^ 
clad in a loofe gown without the tunic: whether that humble 
drefs was thought more fuitable for fuppliants, or whether 
it was for the convenience of (hewing their wounds, as (b .■ 
many tokens of valour. For it was not from any fufpicion » 
the citizens then had of .bribery, that they required ;he. 

c^wdvda.t.^s 

* U was the next year, bcin^ the thUA cl -i\v% Avf«vVf-^t«;c^Tv^ 
Olympiad, Com hundred and eighty-eisU -^^vix bti<«^ ^^ Ct«\SCvww 
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candidates to appear before them ungirt and without any^ 
clofe garment, when tliey came to beg their votes; fince it 
was much later than this, and indeed many ages after, that 
buying and felling ftole in, and money came to be a means 
of gaining an eledion. Then corruption reaching alfo 
the tribunals and the camps, arms were fubdued by mo- 
ney, and the commonwealth was changed into a monar- 
chy. It was a (hrewd faying, whoever faid it, ** That 
" the man who firll ruined the Roman people was he who 
" firft gave them treats and gratuities.*' But this mifchief 
crept iecretly and gradually in, and did not fhew it face 
in Rome for a confiderable time. For we know not who it 
was that firft bribed its citizens or its judges ; but it is faid, 
that in Athens, the firft man who corrupted a tribunal, was 
Anytas, the fon of Anthymion, when he was tried for 
treafon in delivering up the fort of Pylos *, at the latter 
end of the Peloponnefian war ; a time when the Golden 
Age reigned in the Roman courts in all its iimplicity. 

When, therefore, Marcius (hewed the wounds and fears ._^ 
he had received in the many glorious battles he had fought 
for feventeea years fucceflively, the people were ftruck with 
reverence for his virtue, and agreed to choofe him conful. 
But when the day of eleftioh came, and he was condafted 
with great pomp into the Campus Martins by the fenate in 
a body, all the Patricians afting with more zeal and vigour 
. than ever had been known on the like occafion j the com- 
mons then altered their minds, and their kindnefs was 
turned into envy and indignation. The malignity of thefe 
paffions was .farther afiifted by the fear they entertained, 
that if a man fo ftrongly attached to the interefls of the 
fenate, and fo much refpedled by the nobility, (hould attain 
the Confulfhip, he might utterly deprive the people of their 
liberty. Influenced by thefe confulerations, they rejected 
Marcius, and appointed others to that office. The fenate 
took this extremely ill, confideri'ng it as an affront rather 
intended againft them than againft Marcius. As for Marcius; 
he refented that treatment highly, indulging his irafcible 
paffions upon a fuppofition, that they have fomething great 
and exalted in them; and wanting a due mixture of gravity 
and mildnefs, which are the chief political virtues, and 
the fruits of reafon and education. Ke did not confider, 

f^r^'TJl' ^'^iPf''"' ^^ 1 75^, has the name o! tVv\s ^ott vVvxV -x^vttvOx 
fult?d" ' -^ ' *^^''^'* '^ ^ c^s^r proof lUat tUoi Gx-.^Vl>»^^^ t^.x ^i'^^- 
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that the man who applies himfelf to public buiinefi, and 
undertakes to converfe with men> fhould, above all things, 
avoid that overhtaring aufterity, whi^h (a« Plato (ays) // 
idwajs the companion of foliiude, and cultivate in his heart 
the patience which foihe people fo much deride. Marcius^ 
then, being plain and artlefs, but rigid and inflexible 
withal, was perfuaded, that to vanquiih oppofition was the 
higheft attainment of a gallant fpirit. He never dreamed, 
that fuch obftinacy is rather the efFed of the weaknefs and 
effeminacy of a diftempered mind, which breaks out in 
violent paflions, like fo many tumours ; and therefore he 
went away in great diforder, and full of rancour againfl the 
people. Such of the youne nobility as were moft diilin- 
guiAied by the pride of birth and greatnefs of fpirit, who 
had always been wonderfully taken with Marcius^ and then 
unluckily happened to attend him, inflamed his refentment 
by exprefling their own grief and indignation. For he was 
their leader m every expedition, and their inftrudlor in the 
art of war : he it was who infpired them with a truly 
virtuous emulation, and taught them to rejoice, in their 
own fuccefs, without envying the exploits of others. 

In the mean time, a great quantity of bread-corn was 
brought to Rome, being partly bought up in Italy, and 
partly a prefent from Gelon, king of Syracufe. The afpedl 
of affairs appeared now to be cncou raging, and it was . 
hoped, that tlie intefline broils would ceafe with the fcarcity. . 
The fenate, therefore, being immediately aflembled, thev 
people flood in crowds without, waiting for the iffue of their 
deliberations. They expeded, th^ the market rates for , 
the corn that was bought, would be moderate^ and that a ■. 
diflribution of that which was a gift^would he msi^^ gratis t 
for there were fome who propofcd, that the fenate.fliould . 
difpofe of it in that manner. ^ But Marcius flood fip, and \. 
feverely cenfured thofe that fpoke. in favour, of the com- 
monalty, calling them Demagogues an4 Traitprs to the .- 
nobility. He faid, " They npuriflied to their own great .. 
*' prejudice the pernicious k^is of boldnefs and petulance, . 
*• which had been, fown.among the populacp,- when they 
*' fhould rather have nipped them in the bud, and not have 
*' fufFered the Plebeians to ftrengthen;.themfelves with the r 
•• tribunitial power< That the people were now become 
'^formidable, gaining whatever povtvx. tVve-y ^\t^lt^, ^\A. 
'' not doing any one thing aga^ft. x\vtVt VcvcV\Tv^\A.otw% ^c^ 
'' tliat living in a fort of anarcViy, xYvey vioxA^ t.q \ot^^ 
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*' ol>ev the confols, nor acknowledge any faperiors but 
" thote whom th«y called their own magiilrates. That the 
*' fenators who advifed that diftributions fhould be made 
'' in the manner of the Greeks* whofe government was 
** entirely democratical, were eftefting the ruin of the 
" conftitution, by encouraging the infolence of the rabble. 
** For that they would not luppofe they received fuch fa- 
** vours for the campaign which they had refufed to make> 
** or for the fecelfions by which they had deferted their 
•' country, or for the calumnies which they had counte- 
•• nanced againll the feaate : but, continued he, they will 
*' think that we yield to them through fear, and grant 
** them fuch indulgences by way of flattery ; and as they 
** will expert to find us always lo complailant, there wiU • 
*' be no end to their difobedience, no period to their tur- 
•* bulent and feditious praftices. It would, therefore, be 
^* perfe^l madnefs to take fuch a ftep. Nay, if we are 
" wife, we ihall entirely abolifti the Tribunes' office ♦, 
'* which has made cyphers of the Confuls, and divided 
*• the city in fuch a manner, that it is no longei one aa 
** formerly, but broken into two parts, which will never 
•' knit again, or ceafe ta vex and harafs each other with 
•' all the evils of difcord f-*' 

Marcius, haranguing to this purpofc, infpired the young 
fenators and almoS aH the men of fortune with hi& own 
enthuitafm ; and they cried out that he was the only man 
in Rome who had a fpirit above the meannefs of flattery 
and fubmiflion, yet fome of the aged fenators forefaw the 
confequence, and oppofed his meafures. In fa6t, the iflue 
was unfortunate. For the Tribunes who wereprefent, when 
they faw that Marcius would have a majority of voices, ran 
out to the peoj^e, loudly calling upon them to flaud by 
their own magxflrates and give their beft ^(Tiflance. An 
aflembly then was held in a tumultuary manner, in which 
the fpeeches of Marcius were recited, and the Plebeians in 
their fury had thoughts of breaking in upon tlie fenate. 
The Tribunes pointed their rage againll Marcius in par- 
ticular, by impeaching him in form, and fent for him to 
make his defence. But as he fpurned the meflengers, they 

went 

* Tbe Tribunes had lately procured a law, wKic\\ madt \X ^ttv^Vi 
interrupt them when they were fpeakine to the ^eovW- 

t^l^i^orif^^K'e^ the hold4 up th\V-^ o^V>.e-^--^^-^ 
f ^ Keep the people in dependence and lub^ ei\oiv» 
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went themfdves, attended by the .^diles, to bring him by. 
force, and. began to lay hands on him. * Upon this the 
Patricians ftood up for him, drove off the Tribunes, and' 
beat the ^diles ; till night comiiig pn broke ofF the quarrel. 
Early next morningtl^ConTuis otferving that the people 
now extremely incenfed flocked from all quarters into the 

forum; and dreading what might be- the confequence to 
tJie city, haftily convened the fenate, and movedi " That 
*• they Ihould confider how with kind words and fevour- 
'* able refolution^ they might bring the commcms to tern- 
" per ; for that this was not a time to difplay their am- I 
" bition, nor would it be prudent to purfue'difpuies about ' 
** the point of honour at a critical and dangerous jundure,' 
" which required'the greateft moderation and delicacy of 
'* conduft." As the majority agreed to the motion, they;, 
went out to confer with the peoplej and ufed their beft 
endeavours to pacify them, coolly refuting calumnies, 
and modeftly, though not without fome degree of fharp- 
nefs, complaining of their behaviour.' As to the price of ' 
bread-corn and other provifions, they declared^ theris 
ihould be no difference between them. 

Great part of the people were moved with this applica- 
tion, and it clearly appeared by their candid attention, that 
they were ready to clofe with it. Then the Tribunes ftood • 
up and faid, " That fince the fenate afted withfuch modera- 
•' tion, the people were not unwilling to make conceffion^ 
" in their turn; but they infifted tliat Marcius fhould come 
*' and anfwer to thefe artic'es," Whether he had notftirred 
up the fenate to the cmfounding of' all gan^emntent ^ and to thi 
deftroying of the people* s pri'vileges ? Whether he had not refu- 
fed to obey their fummtms F Whether he had not beaten and 
other^-wife maltreated the jEdiles in the forum; and by thej? 
means (fo far as in him lay) le-vied ivar, and brought the 
eitizens to jheath their fnuords in each cttker^s bofom f Thefe 
things they faid with a defign, either to humble Marcius by 
making him fubmit to intreat the people's clemency, which' 
was much againft his haughty -temper ; or if he followed 
his native bent, to draw him to make the breach incurable. 
Tiie latter they were in hopes of, and the rather becaufe 
they knew the man well. He llocd as if he would have 
made his defence, and the people waited inillcnce for what 
he hud to fay. Rat when, in^eAd of t\\e {\x\iTrA«vN^\^T^<^Nx-^'^^. 
thric W7I5 eA'pec^ed, he began wivk an A^^iaN^x:m^\>o\0^tv^v^^^ 

zind rather uccufed the ^ommous, uiaui^^i^t^^^^^^^^^ 
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wlieii with the tone of his voice and the fi ercenefs of his 
looks he expreJTed an intrepidity bordering upon infolence 
|ind.contempt> they loft all patience; and Sicinius> the 
holdeft .of die Tribunes, after a fhort confultation with his 
colleagues J pronounced openly, that the Tribunes con- 
demned M^rcius to. die. He then ordered the ^diles to 
take him immediately up to the top of the Tarpeian rock, 
|ind throw him down the precipice. However, when they 
came to lay hands on him, the adlion appeared horrible 
even to many of the Plebeians. The Patricians, fhocked ) 
^nd aftoniihed, ran with great outcries to his affiftance, and 

fot Maxcius in the mldft of them, fome interpofmg to 
eep off the arreA, and others ftretching out their hands 
,itt fupplication to. the multitude : .but no regard was paid 
to words and entreaties amidft fuch diforder and confuiion, 
until the friends and relations of the Tribunes perceiving 
it would be ,impoffible to carry off Marcius and puni£ 
)iim capitally, without jirft fpiiUng much Patrician blood, 
perfuaded them to alter the cruel and unprecedented part 
of the fent^Bce; ngt to ufe violence in the affair, or put 
,1dm to. death wijhovit,form of trial, but to refer all to the 
people's determination in f^ill siiembly. 

Sicinius, then a little mollified, aflced the Patricians* 

" What they meant by taking Marcius out of the hands 

*' of the people, who were reiblved to puniih him ?" To 

which they replied by another queftion, '* What do you 

«' teean by tl^is <lragging one of the worthieft men in 

•* Rome« without trials to a barbarous and illegal execu- 

•" tion?" " If that be all, faid Sicinius, you fhall no 

>•' longer havje a pretence for your quarrels and fadlious 

•** behaviour to the people : for they grant you what you 

• «* defire.; the man inall have his trial. And as for you^ 

** Marcius, we cite you to appear the third market-day, 

*• and fatisfy the citizens of your innocence, if you can ^ 

♦* ibr then by their fuffrages your affair will be decided.** 

The Patricians were content with this jcompromife ; and 

thinking thpmfelves happy in carrying Marcius off, they 

retired. 

Mean while, before rfie third marketnlay, which was a 
confiderable/pace, for the Romans hold their markets every 
ninth dayi and thence call them Nundirne^ war broke q\3X 
wkh theAntuLtes*, which, becaufeit was like toVvt oifctci^ 

'^^^^^miccnfircMtcdth^ihlpt belonging to Gt\DU^ wsCb^«^^^\^ 
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continua&Qe, gave them lim>es of evadtnc; th^ judgment, 
iince there would be time for the people to become mor^ 
tradable^ to moderate their anger> or perhaps let it entirely 
evaporate in the buiinefs of that expedition. But they fdo4 
made peace with the Antiates, and returned-: whereupon, 
the fears of the fenate were renewed, and tliey often met tp 
confider how things might be fo managed, that they fliould 
neither give up Marcius, nor leave room for the Tribunes 
to throw the people into new difordcrs. On this oc.cafion, 
Appius Claudius, who was the moft violent adyerfary the 
commons had:, declared, '* That the fe!)iatc would betray 
** and ruin themfelves, and abfolutely deftroy the confli« 
*' tion, if they fliould once fuffer the Plebeians to aflume 
'* a power of fuiFrage againft the Patricians.'* But the 
oldeft and moft popular of the fenators • were of opinion, 
** That the people, inftead of behaving with more harihr 
" nefs and feverity, would become mild and gentle, if 
** that power were indulged them ; fince they did not der 
** fpife the fenate, but rather thought themfelves defpifed 
'' by it; and the prerogative of judging would befuch an 
" honour to them, that they would be perfcftly fatisiied, 
*' and immediately lay aiide all refentment.'* 

Marcius, then feeing the fenate perplexed between their 
regard for him and fear of the people, afked the Tribunes 




againft 1 

** in defigning to fet himfelf up as a tyrant f ;" '* Let me 
*' go then, faxd he, to the people, and make my defence^ 
*' 1 refufe ;io form of trial, nor any kind, of puniftiment, 
*' if I be found guilty. Only allege no other crime againft 
*' me, and do not impofe upon the fenate." The Tri- 
bunes agreed to thefe conditions, and promifed that the 
caufe fliould turn upon this one point. 

B^t 

in their return to Sicily* and had even impr|foned the ambafladoiff* 
Hereupon they took up arms to chaflife the Antiates, but they fubmit* 
ted and made fatisfa^ion. 

* Valerius was at the head of the/e. H^ infifted aKo at large on the 
horrible confcquences of a civil war. 

* It was never known that any perfon, yrho affe^ed to fet himfelf 
up tyrant, joined i^ith the npbjlity againft the people,. hot on ihcqon- 

'trary con/pired with the people a^nCI ikvcnc)\yj\\x.>j. ''»'^%lk^r Iw^W 

In his defence^ " It was tofavc thefe c\t\icv\s>^V\2i^'^>^'^«'W:*^vH^^vw% 

•* wounds you feet let the Tribunes (Wtvi, \i t\v^1 cvcv, Vcp« ^^0« 

'* aaions are confident with U^e ut?icbt\o^s A«fii;«v% t\ve^ Wi Vi \j 
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Bat the firft thing they did^ after the people were ajfTem- 
bled> was to compel them to give their voices by tribes*, 
and not by centuries ; thus contriving that the meaneft and 
mbft feditious part of the populace, and thofe who had no 
regard to jufdce or honour, might outvote fuch as had 
borne arms, or were of fome fortune and charader. In 
the next place, they pafled by the cliarge of his affeding 
the (bvereignty, becaufe they could not prove it, and, in- 
Head of it, riepeated what Marcius fome time before had 
faid in the fenate, againft lowering the price of corn, and 
for aboliihing the tnbuntial power. And they added tp 
•the impes^m^t a new article, namely, his not bringing 
into the public treafury the fpoUs he had taken in the 
/:onntry of the Antiates, but dividing them among the fol- 
diers. This laft accufation is faid to have difcompofed 
Marcius more th^ all the reft; for it was what he did not 
expe^, and he. could not immediately think of an anfwer 
' that would fatisfy . the commonalty ; the praifes he bellowed 
i upon.ij^ofe who made that campaign with him, ferving only 
- to r^e an outcry ag^inil him from the majority, who were 
i, pot concerned in it. At laft, when they came to vote, he\ 

was condemned by a majority of three tribes, and the pc- 
r.: nalty to be inflifted upon him was perpetual banilhment, 
t, After the fentence was pronounced the people were more 

rj plated, and went off in greater tranfports, than they ever 
2: did on account of a vidory in the field; the fenate on the 
h, other hand were in the greateft diftrefs, and repented that 
le they had not run the laft xiik., rather than fuffer the peop]e 
I to poffefs themfelves of fo much power and ufe it in fo in* 
I jiblent a manner. There was no need then to look upon 
: f their 

* From the reign ofServiys Tullius, the voices had been always g». 
i^ thered by centuries. The confuls were for keeping up the ancknc 
cui^om, being well apprifed, tliat they could Cave Coriolanus, if the 
voices were reckoned by centuries, of which the knights and the 
wealtltieft of the ciozene made the nutjority, being pretty iure of ninety- 
eight out of a hundred and feventy-three. But the artful tribunes, al« 
leging that, in an affair relating to the rights of the people, every ci- 
tizen*s vote ought to have its due weight, would not by any means 
confent to let the voices be colle^ed otherwife than by tribes. 

f " This,*' faid the tribune Decius, " is a plain proof of his evil 

. ** defigns.: with the public money he fecured to htmfelf creatures and 

**guMrd9, Miid fapporten of his intended ufurjiation. L.c\.\vvm Tti?JiW.\\. 

** appear that be hid power to difpofe of this boot^ Nw\\\iOViX. N\c\»SAtv% 

'' rfttf Uws, Let him anfwer direaiy to this one aittvcY^, VvOcv^xjX 

Mjr otneriTta to bUnd (he aflcmbly.** 
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their drefs, or any other mark of diftinftion, ta know 
which was a plebeian, and which a patrician; the man 
that exulted, was a plebeian; and the man that was de- 
jedted a patrician. 

Marcius alone was unmoved and unhumbled. Still lofty 
in his port and firm in his countenance, he appeared not to 
be forry for himfclf, and to be the only one of the nobility 
that was not. This air of fortitude was not, however, the 
effe^ of reafon or moderation, but the man was buoyed up 
by anger and indignation. And this, though the vulgar 
know It not, has its rife from grief, which when it catcnes 
iiame, is turned to anger, and then bids adieu to all feeble- 
nefs and dejedion. Hence, the angry man is courageous, 
jufl: as he who has a fever is hot, the mind being upon the 
ftretch and in a violent agitation. His fubfequent beha- 
viour foon Ihewed that he was thus affedled. For havin? 
returned to his own houfe, and embraced his mother and 
his wife, who lamented their fate with the weaknefs of 
women, he exhorted them to bear it with patience, and 
then haftened to one of the city-gates, being conduded 
by the patricians in a body. Thus he quitted Rome, with- 
out afking or receiving aught at any man's hand; and took 
with him only three or four clients. He fpent a few days 
in a folitarj^ manner at fome of his farms near the city, 
agitated with a thoufand different thoughts, fuch as hii 
anger fuggefted ; in which he didnot propofe any advan- 
tage to himfclf, but confidered only how he might fatisfy 
his revenge againft the Romans. At laft he determined to 
ipirit up a cruel war againft them from fome neighbouring 
nation ; and for this purpofe to apply firft to the Volfcians, 
whom he knew to be yet Urong both in men and money, 
and whom he fuppofed to be rather exafperated and pro^ 
yoked to farther conflidls, than abfolutelv fubdued.. 

There was then a perfoji at Antium, TuUus Aufidius by 
name*, highly diiUnguilhed among the Volfoians, by hu 
wealth, his valour, and noble birth. Marcius was very 
feniible, that of all the Romans, himfelf was the man whom 
Tullus moft hated. For, excited by ambition and emula- 
tion, as young warriors ufualjy are, they had in feveraj 

engagements 

• Jn Bryants text, it is Aft^i^o?. Tht BodlMn \a% \\ v«'\\3mml1 iK% 
/€, Aphof. But Livy and Dionyfius o! HaWcactva^ff'tt^ «Mi«\ta TvAita^ 
Attius ,• and with them an anonymous M. &. a^ttts. iltt^au»> >wy«t- 
rvifr, vi^hich is very near the Bodleian rcatfvns, Yia^ a \-atosv toati^^ ^tv^ 
probsibly wa$ what Plutarch meant to vfvte* 
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engagements encountered each other witli menaces, and 
bold defiances, and thus ^ad added perfonal enmity to the 
hatred which reigned between the two nations. But not- 
withftandin^ all this, confidering the great generofity of 
Tullus, and knowing that he was more defirous than any 
of the Volfcians, of an opportunity to return upon the 
Romans part of the evils his country had fuffered, he took 
•a method which ftrongly confirms that faying of the poet. 

Stern Wrath, how fttong thy fway! chough life'? the forfeit, 
Thy purpofe mud be gain'd. 

Jor, putting himrelf in fuch clothes and habiliments, as 
were moll iDcely to prevent his being known, like Ulyfles* 

He ftolc into the hoftile town. 

It was eveniiig when he entered, and though many people 
. met him in the flreets, not one of them knew him. He 
paffed therefore on to the houfe of Tullus, where he got 
in undifcovered, and having diredlly made up to the fire- 
place*, he feated himfelf without faying a word, covering 
his face, and remaining in a compol'ed pollure. The peo- 
ple of the houfe were very much furprifed ; yet tliey dicj 
not venture to difturb him, for their was fomcthing of 
dignity both in his perfon and his filencc; but they went 
and related the ilrange adventure to Tullus, who was then 
at fupper. Tullus, upon this, rofe from table, and coming 
to Coriolanus, afked him. Who he ^as, and upon ^hat buju 
nefs he loas come ? Coriolanus uncovering hi:> face pauled 
awhile, and then thus addrefled him: *' If thou doil not 
** yet know me, Tullus, but diilrufteft thy own eyes, I 
" mud of neceflity be my own accufer. I am Caius Mar- 
" cius, who have brought fo many calamities upon the 
** Volfcians, and bear the additional name of Corioiunus, 
*' which will not fuifer r.ie to deny that imputation, were 
" I difpofed to it. For all the labours and dangers I have 
*' undergone, I have no other reward left, but thatappel- 
•* lation, which diiUnguifhes my enmity to your nation, 
" and which cannot indeed be taken from me. Oi tx^txy 
" thing elfe I am deprived by the envy and outrage of the 
*' people, on the one hand, and the cowardice and trea- 
" chery of the magijlratts and thofe of my own order, on 

rr^^'^^^'J^'^l'^'V^^' ^^""^"S the domeftic gods it\ U, N^a% t(Vt^m^^ ^^- 
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*' the other. Thus driven out an exile, I am come a Tup- 
•* pliant to thy houfehold gods; not for fhelter and pro- 
** tedlion, for why fhould I come Jiitker, if I were afraid 
*' of death? but for vengeance againft thofe who have ex- 

' " polled me, which, methinks, I begin to take, by putting 
*' myfelf into thy hands. If, therefore, thou art difpofed 
'* to attack the enemy, come on, brave Tullus, avail thy- 

. *' felf of my misfortunes ; let my perfonal dillrefs be t{ie 

* " common ha^pinefs of the Volfcians. You may be af* 

• *' fured, I (hall fight much better for you, than I have 
'* fought againft you, becaufe they who know perfedlly 
*' the ftate of the enemy's affairs, are much more capable 
** of annoying them,* than fuch as do not know them. 
'^ But if thou haft given up all thoughts of war, I neither 
" defire to live, nor is it fit for thee to preferve a perfon 

. " who of old has been thine enemy, and now is not able 

. *' to do, thee any fqrt of fervice." 

Tullus, delighted wi^h this addrefs, gave him.his h^nd, 

. and, ** Rife, 'faid he, '* Marcius, and take courage. 
" The prefent yjQu thus make of yourfelf is ineftimable j - 

- ** and you may afiure yourfelf that the. Volfcians will not 

. *' be ungrateful." Then he entertai;ied him at his table 
with great kindnefs ; and the next and the following days 

. they confulted together about the war. 

Rome was then in great confufion by reafon of the ani- 

mofity of the nobility againft the commons, which was con- 

, liderably heightened by the late condemnation of Mar- 

. cius. ]\Iany prodigies .were alfo announced by private 
perfons, as well as by the priefts and diviners. One of 
which Was as follows : Titus Latinus*, a man of no high 
rank, but of great modefty and candour, not addicted to 
fuperftition, much lefs to vain pretences to vyhat is extra- 

, ordinary, had this dream. Jupiter, he thought, appeared 

, to him, and ordered him to. tell the fenate, 2*hai they had 
fro<vi^ed him a 'very bad and ill-fauoured leader of the dance 

' in the /acred procejjion. When he had feen this viiion, he 
faid, he paid but little regard to it at firft^ It was pre- 
fented a fecond and a third time, and he neglected it : 
whereupon he had the unhappinefs to fee his fon ficken 
and die, and he himfelf was fudd^nly ft ruck in fuch a man- 

. ner, as to lofe the ufe of his limbs. Thefe particulars he 
; related in the fenate-houfe, bem^caim^oxi.\i\%v5V3iOcLfet 

- ♦ Livy calls Vunv TUu* A\auv^\. 
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thajt porpoCe. And he had no fooner made an end/ than 
he perceived, as they tell us, his ftrength return, and rofc 
up and walked home without help. 

The fenate were much furprifed, and made a ftridl in- 
iiuiry into the aiFair; the remit of which was, that a cer- 
tain houfeholder had delivered up one of his flavcs, who had 
been guilty of fome offence, to his other fervants, with an 
order to whip him through the market-place, and then put 
him to deatli. While they were executing this order, and 
fcourging the wretch, who writhed himfelf, through the 
violence of pain, into various poftures *, the procelfion 
happened to come up. Many of the people that compoled 
it, were fired with indignation, for the fight was exceflivcly 
difagreeable and fhocking to humanity; yet nobody gave 
liim the leaft afTulance; only curfes and execrations .were 
vented againft the man who punilhed with fo much cruelty, 
por in thofe times they treated their flaves with great mo- 
^eratien, and this was natural, l^ecaufe they worked and 
..even eat with them. It was deemed a great punilhment 
•for a flave who had committed a fault to take up that piece 
.of wood, with which they fupported the thill of a waggon, 
and carry it round the neighbourhood. For he that was 
^hus expofed to the derifion of the family and other inha- 
bitants of the place, entirely loll his credit, and was fly led 
Furcifer ; the Romans calling that piece of timber /irrr^, 
which the Greeks call hypoflates, that is Tifupporter, 

When Latinus had given the fenate an account of his 
dream, and they doubted nuho this ilUfa'VQurtd and bad 
leader cf the dance might be, the exceflive feverity of the 
puuifhment put fome of them in mind of the Have,- who was 
.whipped through the market-place, and afterwards put to 
■death. All the pricJls agreeing that he mufl be the perfon 
meant, his mailer had a heavy line laid upon him> and the 
proceiHon and games were exhibited a-new in honour of 
Jupiter. Hence it appears, that Numa's religious infti- 
tutions in general are very wife, and that this in particular 
is highly conducive to the purpofes of piety, naniely , .that 
when the magiflrates or priells are employed in any facred 
-ceremony, a herald goes before, and proclaims aloud. Hoc 
aggy i.e. be attentifve to this ; hereby commanding every 
F ^ bod^ 

•According to Dlonynas of Halicamaffus, the ma^ex Vv^^ %vh^vv at- 
ders that the Have Oiould be punifhed ar the h^ad o^ vVvc p^o^it'SSiotv^ 

%Zffn 'rfl T'T'P^ ^^^ '"^'•^ notorious i wKicU N.ati «i ^WV V^^^'^ 
jrront to the deny, in whofe honour the prowffiou -wa^sY^eL u^- 
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body to regard the foleinn a£ls of religio.^, and not to 
fuffer any bufinefs or avocation to intervene and diftqrb 
them ; as well knowing, that men's attention, efpecially 
in what concerns the wor(hip of the gods, is feldom fixed, 
but by a fort of violence and conllraint. 

But it is not only in fo important a cafe, that the Ro- 
mans begin a-new their facrifices, their pjoceflions and 
fames : They do it for very fmall matters. If one of the 
orfes that draw the chariots called 2'enf^ey in which are 
placed the images of the gods, happened to ftumble> or if 
the charioteer took the reins in his left-hand, the whole 
procefTion was to be repeated, ij^nd in later ages they have 
fet about one facrifice thirty fevejral times, on account of 
fome defeft or inaufpicious appearance in it. Such re* 
verence have the Romans paid to the Supreme Being. 

Mean time Marcius and Tullus held fecret conferences 
with the principal Volfcians, in which they exhorted them 
to begin the war, while Rome was torn in pieces with 
faiHous difputes; but a fenfe of honour reflrained fome of 
them from breaking the truce which was concluded for two 
years. The Romans, however, furniftied theni with a pre- 
tence for it, having, through fome fufpicion or falfe fug- 
geftion, caufed proclamation to be made at one of the 
public Ihews or games, that all the Volfcians ihould quit 
I the town before fun-fet. , Some fay, it was a ftratagem 
contrived by Marcius, who fuborned a perfon to go to 
the Confuls, and' accufe the Volfcians of a dcfi^n to at- 
tack the Romans during the games, and to fet fire to the 
city. This proclamation exafpejated the whole Volfcian , 
nation againll the Romans 5 and Tullus greatly aggra- 
vatihg the affront*, at Lift perfuaded them to fend to 
Rome, to demand that the lands and cities which had been 
taken from them in the w/ir, (hould be reftored. The fe- 
nate havin? heard what the ambafladors had to fay, an- 
fwered with indignation, ** That the Volfcians might be 
" the firft to take up arms, tut the Romans would be the 
*' lafl to lay them down." Hereupon," Tullus fummdhed 
a general aflembly of his countrymen, whom he advifed 
to fend for Marcius, and forgetting all paft injuries, to 

reft 

♦ " Wc alonV ftid he, " of all the different nations now in Rome, 
. "*' are not thought worthy to fee the ^ames, \^c aXoxve^ \\V» xV^ ^k^^- 
*/ fanefh wretches and outlaws* are driven trom si ^m\Avc l«.^viA. Go^ 
*f and tell in all your cities and viUa^e^ \V\« ^ftXtv^MvOax^^ m^{d8L ^<i 
Jf Romans ha\x.put upon U8.'\ 
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reft (atisfiedy that the fervice he would do them, now their 
ally, would greatly exceed all the damage they had re- 
ceived from him, while their enemy. . 

Marcius accordingly was called in, and made an oration' 
to the people; who found that he knew how to fpeak as 
well as fight, and that he exxelled ia capacity as well as 
courage, and therefore they joined hitn in Commiflion with 
Tullui. As he was afraid that the* Volfvians would fpend 
much time in preparations, and fo lofe a favourable op- 
portunity for adion; he left it to the magiftrates and other 
principal perfons in Antium to provide troops and what- 
ever elfe was ■ neceffary, while he, without making any 
fet levies;, tdok a number of voluntfeefs, and with them 
overran the Rlwnan territories before any body in Rome 
(!ould tjcpe6k it.' There he made fo much booty, that liie 
Volfcians found it difficult to ca:rry it off, and confume it 
Tri the camp. But the great quantity of provilions he col- 
leded, ana the damage he did the enemy by committing 
foch fpoil, was the leaft parr of the fervice in this expe- 
dition. The great point he had in view in the whole mat- 
ter, was to increafe the people's fufpicions of the nobility. 
For while he ravaged the whole country, he was very at- 
tentive to fpare the lands of the Patricians, and to fee that 
nothing. (ho uld be carried off from them. Hence, the ill 
opinion the twa parties had of each other ; and confe- 
quently the troubles, grew greater than ever ; the Patri- 
cians accufing the Plebeians of unjuftly driving out one 
of the bravefl men in Rome, and the Plebeians reproach- 
ing t^em vfith. bringing Marcius upon them, to indulge 
their revenge, and with fitting fecure fpe<flators of whit 
others fufFcred by the war, while the war itfelf was a guard 
to their lands and fubfiftence. Marcius having thus ef- 
firdled his purpofe, and infpired the Volfcians with cour- 
age, not only to meet, but even to defpife the enemy, 
drew oif his party without being molefted. 

The Volfcian forces affembled with great expedition and 
alacrity : and they appeared fo confiderable, that it was 
thought proper to leave part to garrifon their towns, while 
the reft marched againft the Romans. Coriolanus leaving 
It in the option of Tullus, which corps ho would command, 
Tullusobferved, that as his colleague wJ»^l2L\.?L\\\^fe\a^ 
tohlmfclfin valour, and had hitherto fougVvt. rnxVYv^nXJ^it 
faccefs, he thought it moik advifeable i^xhim ^o \^^^ xV^ 
armyinto the field, while himfelf ftayedW^\Tv^X.o^xox\^^ 

F 3 ioT 
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for the defence of the towns, and to fupply the troops that ' 
made the campaign with every thing nec^llary*. 

Marciiis, flrengthened ftill more by this diviiion of the 
command, marched firil againft-Circeiif , a Roman colony; 
and as it furrendercd wiUiont reiiftance, he would not 
fufFer it to be plundered. After this, he laid wafte the 
territories of the Latins, expeding that the Romans would 
hazard a battle, for the Latins who were their allies, and 
by frequent meli'cngers called upon them for afliftance^ 
But the commons of Rome (hewed no alacrity in the affair, 
and tLe Confuls, whofe office was almoft expired, were not 
willing to run fach a rifle, and therefore rejedled the re- 
queft of the Latins. Marcius then turned liis arms againfl 
Tolerium, Labici, Pedum, and Bola, cities of Latium; 
which he took by alTault, and becaufe they made refiftance^ 
fold the inhabitants as flaves, and plundered their houfes*. 
At the fame time he took particular care of fuch as volun- 
tarily came over to him; and that they might not fuflain 
any damage againil his will, he always encamped at the 
greateil diitance he could, and would not even touch upoa 
their lands, if he could avoid it. 

^ Afterwards he took Bollse, which is little more thatt 
twelve miles from Rome, where he put to the fword almoU 
all that were of age to bear arms, and got much plunder^ 
The reft of the Volfcians, who were left as a fafeguard ta 
the towns, had not patience to remain at home any longer,, 
but ran with their weapons in their hands to Marcias, de- 
claring that they knew no other leader or general but him. 
His name, and his valour were renowned through Italv^ 
All were ailonifhed that one man's changing fides could 
make fo prodigious an alteration in affairs. 

Neverthelefs, there was nothing but diforder at Rome^ 
The Romans refufed to iight, andpaffed their time in cabals,, 
feditious fpeeches, and mutual complaints ; until news wa& 
brought that Coriolanu^ had laid fiege to Lavinium, whete 

tiie 

* It would have been very imprudent in Tullus to have left Corio-. 
lanus, who had been an enemy, and now might pofTiMy be only a pre- 
tended friend, at the head cf an army in the bowels of his countryi, 
while he was marching at the head of another againft Rome. 

-f For the right terminations of this, and other towns foon after 
mentioned^ fee Livy, book ii. c. y^* PVvMatc\\ q»\\% \\vt \o>«tv C\rcttu«k« 
His error is much greater^ when a Viit\ebe\o>w W^t\«% Cl«eVv« vcv^c*-^^ 
ofC/ui/i,e, Sometimes, too, the £orm« xia^tv(V2^v<sft rn^^w^ > tKvS^sifes^ 
where PJutarch had made none* 
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the lioly fymbols of the gods of their fethers were placed, 
and from whence they derived their original, that being 
the firft city which iEheas built. A wonderful and uni- 
vecfal change of opinion then appeared among the people, 
and a very ftrange and abfurdx)ae among the patricians, \ . 
The people were defirous to annul the fentence againft i 
Marcius, and to recal him to Roma, but the fenate being,/ 
afTembied to deliberate on that point, finally rejeded the ' 
propofition ; either out of a perverfe humour of oppofing 
whatever meafure the people efponfed, or perhaps unwilling . 
that Coriolanus fhould owe his return to the favour of the 
►le; or eHe having conceived fome refentment againft 
for harafEhg and diilreflingall the Romans, wht?n he 
had beennnjured only by a part, and for (hewing himfelf 
an enemy to his country, in which he knew the moft re- 
fpe&able body had both fympathifed with him, and fhared 
in his ill treatment j this refolution being announced to 
the conmions*, it was not* in their power tojproceed to • 
irote or to pafs a bill ; for a previous decree of the fenate 
was neceffary. > 

At this news Coriolanus was ftill more exafpera ted, fo " 
that quitting: the liege of Layhnumf, he marched in great v 
fury towards Rome, and encamped only five miles from it, v 
at the Foffk^ CJuiU^t. The fight of him caufed great terror 
and confufion, but for the prefent itappeafed the fedition: 
for neither magiftrate nor fcnator durft any longer oppofe 
the people's denre to recal him. When they faw the women > 
running .yp and down the ftreets, and the fapplications and 
tears of the aged men.at the altars of the gods, when all 
courage and fpirit were gone, and falutary councils were 
no more; thea they acknowledged that the people were 
right in endeavouring to be reconciled to Coriolanus, and 
that the fenate were under a great miftake, in beginning to 
indulge the.pafllons of anger and revenge, at a time when 
they mould have -renounced them. All, therefore, agreed ^ 
to fend ambafTajdors to Coriolanus to offer him liberty to 
return, and to intreat him to put an end to the war. Thofe 
that went on the part of the fenate, being all either relations 
F 4 or V 

• Perhaps the fenate now rcfufcd to comply with the demands of • 
the people, cither tocleur thcmfelves from the {u(p\c\oti oi tiviivcv\.iYCvvcv^ 
f correfpondence with Coriohr.as, or pcflibly oui oi iVial rcv3k^T\^tCwcC\Vj ^ 
'^f/^'A ™^<?'^^. -Romans Mverfe to peace, when xbtt N^wi %>Afeti<k^^ ^ 
an bad fuccefs in war, r » * 

t He M, body cf troops tocontinuc thcb\oc\laA«. .. 
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or friends of Coriolanus, expefted at the firft interview much 
kindncfs from a man who was thus conneded with them. 
j()ut it happened quite otherwife; for being conduced 
through the Volfcian ranks, they found him feated in coun- 
cil, with a number of great oiTiccrs, and with an infulFer- 
able appearance of pomp and feverity. He bade them then 
declare their bufmefs, which they did in a very raodeft 
and humble manner, as became the flatc of their affairs. 

When they had made an end of fpeaking, he anfwered 
them with muchbitternefs and high rcfentment of the in- 
juries done him; and, as general of the Volfcians, he in- 
lifted *• That the Romans iliould reftore all the cities and 
*' lands which they had taken in the former wars ; and 
«* that they fliould grant by decree the freedom of the city 
*' to the Volfcians, as they had done to the Lajins : for 
*' that no lafting peace could be made between the two 
•' nations, but upon thefe j,uft and equal conditions."— 
He gave them thirty days to confider of them ; and having 
difmifled the ambaffadors, he immediately retired from 
the Roman territories. 

Several among the Volfcians, who for a long time had 
envied his reputation, and been uneafy at tha interell he^ 
had with the people, ava iled themfclves of this circumftance ' 
to calumniate and reproach him. TuJlus himfelf was of 
the number. Not that he had received any particular injury 
from Coriolanus ; but he was led away by a paffion too 
natural to man. It gave him pain to find his own glory 
obfcured, and himfelf entirely negledied by the Volfcians, 
vho looked upon Coriolanus as their fupreme head, and 
thought that others might well be fatisfieci with that portion, 
of power and authority which he thought proper to allow 
them. Hence, fee ret hints were firft given, and in their 
private cabals his enemies exprcfted their diflatis faction, 
giving the name of treafon to his recreat. For though he 
had not betrayed their cities or armies, yet they faid he 
had traiteroufly given up time, by which thefe and all 
other things are both won and loft. He ha'd allowed them 
a refpite of no lefs than thirty days *, knowing their afFair$* 

to 

♦ So Dacicr paraphrafes » f*«ifc>««, y^* tv l^Mrron Xfovu ^MfA^a* 

ygif fA.tTecQo\ait and his parapV\ra(e fttros T\taitt(V xJiAt \.o>itvd cil \>\^ 

dreek. But the text is manifeft\y cotruptcA^ ?iT\d \x.\% t\ox. t^^>j ^\^^; 

^icre the ti pe reading. Perhaps the 1-auu Xt^txCV^t^otv, aa v>i^^^^^ ^i 

JBr/;in, has the fenfc intended by V\uidT<;\x. Wi^ vq x\%x^ ^^^^^^^' 
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to be (6 embarrafled, that they wanted fuch a fpace to rd 
cftablifli them. 

Coriolanus, however, did not fpend thofe thirty days idly. • 
He haraffed the enemy's allies *, laid wafte their lands, 
and took fcven great and populous cities in that interval.- . 
The Romans did not venture to fend .them any fuccours. 
They were as.fpiritlefs, and as little difpofedto the war as if 
their bodies had been relaxed and benumbed with the palfy. 

When the term was. expired, and Coriolanus returned 
with all. his forces, they fent. a fecond embaliy^ " To in- 
*' treat him. to lay afide his refentment,. to draw ofF the . 
•* VoIfciansL from their territories, and then to proceed as 
" ftiould feem moil conducive to the -advantage of both 
" nations. . tor that the Romans would not give up any * 
" thing through fear ; but if he thought it reafonabie that 
** the Volfcians jfhould be indulged in fome particular 
" points* they would be. duly confidered if they laid down 
'*nheir arms.'^. Coriolanus replied, *.* That as general oif 
*'-the Volfcians, he would give them no anfwer ; but as 
" one who^was yet a citizen of Rome, he would adviic and 
" exhort them to entertain humble thoughts, and to come 
'* within three days with a ratification of the juH condi- 
" tions he had propofed. At the fame time he aflured 
*' them, that if their refolutions fhould be of a different 
*' nature, it would not be fafe for them to come any more 
'^ into his camp with empty words.'* 

. The fenate having received the reportof the ambafiador?, . 
confidered the commonwealth as ready toiink in the waves • 
of a dreadful tempeft, and therefore call the Uf^ythejhcn^ 
anchor, as i-t is called. . Tliey ordered all.the priells of tht; 
gods, the miniilers and guardians of the mylleries, and all 
that, by the ancient ufage of their- country, pradifed di- 
vination'by dieflight of birds, to go to Coriolanus, in their 
robes, with the enfigns which, they bear inthe duties of their 
office, and exert their utmofl endeavours to perfuade Jiim to 
ddift from the war, .and then to treat with his conntrymen 
of articles of peace for the Volfcians, When they came, 
he did indeed vonchfafe to admit them into the camp, but 
F 5 flicwt'd 

ir:aUr tl^arges^ than were niceflary in this cafe, rr'tght haf-peu i?i a iefs Jpace 
of time. But to juftify tliat tranflatiop, ihc Greek IhouUrutv a^lAVcw^v 
<7>y /uf:C<^txf h .i^arroti X(?^'^ ioiv.xro (fcilhet TroXiu.^; ) . "JxOu^^aiilV^ 

«jJ!Lh'Ja *'f'"«'^"'«'* «'>e»nies of th: Romans ?vottt »iRCCai%\V-«v, 
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ihcwcd them no other favour, nor gave tliem a milder anfwer 
than the others had received; ** lie bade them," in fhort, 
•' cither accept the former propofals, or prepare fbr war.**' 

When the priefts returned, the Romans refolved to keep 
clofe within the city and to defend the walls j intending 
only to rcpulfe the enemy, Ihould he attack them, and 
placing their chief hopes on the accidents of time and for- 
tune : for they knew of no refource within themfelves : the 
city was full of trouble and confiifion, terror and unhappy 
preiagef. At laft fomething happened fimilar to what is 
often mentioned by Homer, but which men, in general, 
are Kttle inclined to believe. For when on occaAon ojf. 
any great and uncommon event, he fays, 
Pallas infpIrM that counfel ; 

And again-. 

But fome immortal power wlra rules the mlnd». 
Changed their refoivei ; 

• And. elfewhere. 

The thought rpontaneous rifing^. 
Or by fome god infpir*d— — — 

They defpife the poet, as if, for the fake of abfurd no- 
tions and incredible fables, he endeavoured to take away-^ 
our liberty of will. A thing which Homer never dreamed 
of: for whatever happens in the ordinary courfe of things, 
and is. the effed of reafon andjconfidcration, he often arcriUes 
to our own powers ; as, 

—My own great mind. 
1 then confulted ; 

And in another place, 

Achilles heard with goef ^ and various thoughts . 
Ferplex'd his mighty mind j 

Once more. 

But ihe in vain- 
Tempted Bellerophon. llie nphlc youth . 
With Wifdom*s fhield was arm*d. 

And in extraordinary and wonderful aft ions, which reqnire 

fopic fupematural impulfc and cnthufiaftic movement, Ke 

never introduces the Deity as deptivVn^ m?a\ ol ^le^^wsv <^' 

will, but as moving the wi\U. He does i\ot tc^t^I^tvx. \>[ 

heavenly Power as producinjg tKc icCoVau^tv^ \i\xx *\^< 
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which lead to the refolution. The a£l, therefore, is by no 
means involuntary, lince occalion only is given to free 
operations, and confidence and good hope are fuperadded. 
For either the Supreme Being muft be excluded from all 
caufalty and influence upon c^r adlions, or it muft be con- - 
feffed that this is the only way in which he aififts men and * 
co-operates with them ; fmceit is not to be fujipofed that 
he fafiiions our corporeal organs, or direds the motions of 
our hands and feet to the purpofes he.deSgns, bu.t that by 
certain motives and ideas which he fuggefts, he either ox- 
cites the a<5Uvep9wers.of the willrorelie retrains them*. 

The Roman women were then difperfed in the feveral . 
temples, but the greatcft.part and the moft illuftrious of the 
matrons made their fupplications at the altar of Jupiter . 
Capitolinus. Among the laft.was Valeria, the lifter of the 
great PubJicola, a perfon who had done the Romans the. 
moft confiderable fervices both in peace .aud,war . Publicola 
died fome time before, as we have related in his life ; but 
Valeria ftill lived in the greateft eileem ; for her life did 
honour to her high birth. - This woman difcerning, by 
fome divine impulfe, what would be the beft. expedient, 
rofe and called upon the other matrons to attend her to 
the houfe of Volumnia*, the mother of Coriolanus. When 
llie entered, and found her fitting with her daughter-in-law, . 
and with the children of Coriolanus on her lap, Ihe ap- 
proached her with her female companions, and fpoke to 
this.efFe^^: '* We addrefs ourfelves to you, Volumnia and 
*' Virgilia, as women to women, without any decree of ' 
'' the ienate or order of the confuls. But our god, we 
'* believe, lending a merciful ear to our prayers, put it in ' 
*' our minds to apply to you, and to intreat you to do a 
** thing that will not only be falutary to us and the other 
•* -citizens, but more glorious for you, if you hearken to 
'* us, than the reducing their fathers and hufbands from 
** mortal enmity to peace and friend(hip,was to the daugh- 
*' -ters of the Sabipes.- Qome then, go along with us to 
*' Coriolanus ; join your inftances to burs ; and give a true 
" and honourable teftimony to your country, that though 
*< ihe has received the greateft injuries from him, yet Ihe 

has 

.* f^f/frchreprefents the divine afllftance as a iMorol injlutTice, ^t^- 
J^2£!!filr'';^:^'^*''l''^ '•^^'onal motives. Atvd \.Yvfi V.«tQ.Wv^v^t. 



dMnes defcrJbc it in the fame manner. 



J'h\y//b''voJm^^ ^'^^ Livy callVi^taoxV^w V^x>=.t\2^«^^ 
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*' has neither done npr refolved upon any thing again^ 
" you in her anger, but reftores you fafe into his hands, 
*' though perhaps ihe may not obtain any better terms to 
•* herfelf on that account." 

When Valeria had thus fpoken, the reft of the women, 
joined her requeft. Volumnia gave them this anfwer^. 
*' Befide the fhare which we have in the general calamity, 
*' we are, my friends, in particular very unhappy ; lince 
*' Marcius is loft to us, his glory obfcured, and his virtue 
*' gone ; fmce we behold him furrounded by the arms of 
*' tnc enemies of his country, not as their prifoner, but 
«' their commander. But it is ftiil a greater misfortune to 
«• us, if our country is become fo weak, as to have need to. 
•* repofe her hop^s upon us. For I know not whether he 
«' will have any regard for us, fince he has had none for 
*' his couniry, which he ufed^to prefer to his mother, .to 
" his wife and children. Take us, however, and make- 
** what ufe of us you pleafe. Lead us to him. If we can, 
** do nothing elfe, we can expire at his feet in fupplicating 
«' for Rome." 

She then took the children and Vergilia with her*, and", 
went ^\ ith the other matrons to the Volfcian camp. The.: 
fight oFthehV pfbduced, even in the enemy, compafllon 
and a reverential filence. Coriolanus, who then happened 
to be feated.upon the tribunal with his principal officers, 
feeing the women approach, was greatly agitated and fur- 
prifed. Neverthelefs, he endeavoured .to retain his wonted 
iiernnefs and inexorable temper, though he perceived that 
his wife was at the head of them. But unable to refift the 
emotions of afFeftion, he could not fuffer them to addrefs 
him as he fat. He defcended from the tribunal, and ran to 
meet them. Firft he embraced his mothex for a confider- 
able time, and afterwards his wife and children, neither 
refraining from tears, nor, any , other inftance of natural 
tendernefs. 

When he had fufficiently indulged his paflion, and per- 
ceived that, his mother wanted to fpcak, he called the 
Volfcian counfellors to him, and Volumnia exprcfl'ed her- 
felf- 

* Valeria firft gavt advice of this defign to the confuls, who pro- 
pofed it in the fenate, where after \on^ Atbaxes/a \\3l% ^^^\QNt<S. <i^ \s^ 
the f^tUets Then Veturla, and the twoft vWxiftnovji^ ol \.V\^ '^o^^Ti tt\^« 
irons, in chariots which the coniuis ^ad ot&^i^ti\o \i^ ^ox t^^^>j ^i 
tJjcm, took their way to the cntin>''» camv* 
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fclf to tliis purpofe. ** You fee, my fon, by our attire and 
** miferable looks, and therefore I may fpare myfelf the 
** trouble of declaring, to what condition your baniljiment • 
"has reduced us. Think with yourfelf^whetker we.arc' 
"not the moil unhappy of^ womeoi, when fortune has 
" changed the fpedacle that fliould have been the moll . 
*' pleating in the world, injo the moft dreadful ; when 
** Volumnia beholds her fon, and Vergilia her hufband, 
" encamped in^a hollile manner before- the walls of his 
*' native city. . And what to others is the groateil confcla- 
** tion under misfortune and adverfity, 1 mean prayer to 
" the gods, to us is rendered impradlicable.; for we cjiniiot- 
'* at the. fame, time beg vidpry for our country and your 
" prefervation, but what our worll enemies would imprecate 
** oaus as a curfe, muft of necefilty be interwoven with our 
** prayers. . Your wife and children mull cither fee their 
*' country perilh, or you. As to.my own.part, I will not 
" live to.fee.this war decided by fortune. . 1 f.I cannot per- 
" fuade you to prefer friendlhip and union to enmity and 
" its ruinous confequences, and fo to become a benefactor 
'* to both, fides, rather than, the deftrudtion- of one, you 
'* muft take this along with you, and prepare to expedl it, 
** that you fliaJl not advance againft your country, without 
" trampling upon the dead body of her that bore you. For 
*^ it does not become me to wait for that day, when my fon 
*' fhall be cither . led captive by his fellow citizens, or 
** triumph over Rome, ii, indeed, I defired you to fave 
'* your country by ruining the Volfcians, I confefs the cafe 
*' would be hard, and the choice difficult : for it would 
*' neither be honourable to deftroy your countrymen, nor 
*• juft to betray thofe.who have placed- their confidence in 
** you. . But what do we.defireof you, more than deliver- 
•* ance from our own calamities? A deliverance which will 
" be equally Jalutary to both parties*, but moft to the 
■^ hpnour.of the. Voifcian^j faice it will appear that their 
** fuperiority impowered them to grant us the grea'teft of 
** bleffings, peace and friendlhip, while they themfelves 
'* receive the fame. If thefe take place, you will be ac- 
'* knowledged to be the principal caufe of them; if they do 
" not, you alone muft exped to bear the blame from both 
*' nations. And though the chance of war is uucertairv, 
^yet it will be the certain event t)f this, t\v2LV \^ ^Qvjl s-^t^.- 
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" quer, you will be a deftroying daemon to your country; 
"' if you are beaten, it will be c&ar that by indulging your 
** refentment, you have plunged your friends and bene- 
*' fadlors in the greateft of misfortunes." 

Cpriolanus lillened to his mother while Ihe went on with 
her fpeech, without faying the lead word to her; and . 
Volumnia feeing han (land a long time mute after flie had • 
left fpeaking, proceeded again in this manner, " Why are 
*^ you iilent, my fon ? Is it an honour to yield every thing 
" to anger aiid refentment, and would it be a difgrace to 
** yield to your mother in fo important apetition ? Or does 
*' it become a great man to remember the injuries done 
** him, and would it not equally become a great and good 
** man with the higheft regard and reverence to keep in 
•* mind the benefits he has received from his parents ? 
" Surely you, of all men, fhould take care to be grateful, 
*' wha have fuffered fo extremely by ingratitude. And 
'* yet, though you have already feverely punifhed your 
''country, you have not made your mother the leaft return 
** for her kindnefs. The moft facred ties both of nature 
*' and religion without any other conftraint require that 
'* you fliould indulge me in this juft and reafonable requeft ; 
" but if words cannot prevail, this only refource is left." 
When (he had faid this, (he threw herfelf at his feet, to- 
gether with his wife and children ; upon which Coriolunus 
crying out, •* O mother ! what is it you have done?" 
raifed her from- the ground, and tenderly preffing her hand, 
continued, *' You have gained a vzftory fortunate for your 
'' country, but ruinous to me*. I go, vanquilhedby you 
"alone." Then, after aihort conference with his mother 
and wife in private, l\e fent them back to Rome, agreeably 
to their defire. Next morning he drew off the Volfcians, 
who had not all the fame ientiments of what had pafTed. 
Some blamed him ; others, whofe . inclination were for 
peace, found no fault : otherskgain, though they dilliked 
what wa5 done, did not look upon Coriolanus as a bad 
man, but thought he was excufable in yielding to fuch 
powerful folicitations. However, none prefumed to con- 
tradidl his orders, though they followed him rather out of 
veneration for his virtue, than regard to his authority. 

The fenfe of the dreadful and daw^etOMS cvxcvxtaftajxce^ 
which the l^oipan people had been mb^^^'^^o'cv^ ^^ x\\a^ vc » 

♦ ffc well forefaw, that the VoVCcUtv* :voM\ektkSNW fer^vv^ Vvm ifes 
/anwrAe did t/ieir enemies. . ' 
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levcr appeared fb ftrong^ as when they were delivered frdhi. 
It. For no fooner did they perceive from the walls> that 
the VolfciaDs were drawing ofF, than all the temples were 
opened andhlled with perfons crowned with garlands, and 
offering facrifice* as for fome g^eat vi^oxy^ But in nothing 
was the public joy more evident, than in the afFe^onate 
regard and honour. which.both the fenate. and people.paid 
the women, whom they both -confidered and declared the 
means of their prefervation„ Neverthelefs, when the fenate 
decreed*,^ that whatever they thought vmuld. contribute 
moft: to their glory and fatisfaftion, the Confuls <hould 
take care to iee it done, they only deiired that a temple 
might be built to the fortune of women, the expence 
of which they offered to defray themfelves, requiring the 
commonwealth to be at no other, charge than that of facri- 
iices> and fuch a folemn fervice as was fuitable to thp 
majefty of the gods. The fenate»thaugh they commended 
their gencrofity, ordered th« temple and ihrine to be 
©reeled at the public chargef ; but the women contributed 
their money notwithftanding, and with it provided another 
image of the goddefs^ which the Romans report, when it 
was fet up in the temple, to have uttered thefe words, O 

WOMEN !. HOST ACCEPTABLE Tp TME GODS IS THIS 
y.OUR PIOUS GIFT. 

They fabuloufly report that this voice was repeated twice, 
thus offering to our. faith ithiiig^ that appear impoffi hie. 
Indeed, we will not deny that images may have fweated, 
may have been covered with tears, and emitted drops like 
blood. For wood and ftone often contrad a fcurf and 
naouldinefs, that produces moifture ; .and they not only ex- 
hibit many different colours thcmfelves, butreceive variety 
of tinftures from the ambient air : at the fame time there 
is no reafon why the Deity may not make ufe of thefe figns 
to announce things to come. It is alfo very poffible that 
a found like that of a frgh or a groan may proceed from a 
ilatue, by the rupture or violent feparation. of fome of the 
interior parts : but that an articulate, voice and expreilion fo 

clear, 

* It was decreed that an encomium of thofe matrons ihould be en« 
^aven on a public monument. 
f It was hre^edin the L^iln way, about four mWw itom "SvOtcv^^ wi 
the place where Veturia had overcome the obdinac^ ol V\« ^ot\. N^\^\v\, 
whohadpropofcd /b /bccef.fol a deputation, v,as tVvt fvt«t v^X^^'^^^ ^^ 
&/# temple, which was wdch frequented by\bt ^.ocixatv y.o«v«i^ 

^^on. Hajljcar. p. 479, 4%o, V.iv.\w\i. vv. c. ^o* 
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clear, fo full and perfedl, (hould fall from a thing inanimate, 
is out of all the boundjf of poflibiliiy. . For neither thefoul 
of man, nor even God hinifelf,.:caii utter vocal founds, and 
pronounce words, without ; an i.organized body and parts 
fitted for utterance. . Wherever then, hiftory afferts fudi 
things, and, bears us down with the teftimony of many 
credible witnefles, we muft conclude, thatfome impreffion 
not unlike that of fenfe, influenced the imagination, and 
produced the belief of a real fenfation ; as in ileep we feera 
to. hear what we hear not, and to fee what we do not fee. 
As for thofe perfons, who are poflefTed with fuch a ftrcng - 
fenfe of religion, that' they cannot rejet5t any thing of this 
kind, they found their faith on the wonderful and incom- 
prehenfible ipower of God. For there is no manner of • 
refembiance. between him and a human being, either in his 
nature, his wifdom, his power, or his operations- If, . 
therefore, he performs fomething which we cannot efFed, 
and executes wliat with us is impoflible, there is nothing in 
this contradictory to reaibn ; fmce^ though he far excels us 
in every thing, yet the diifimilitude and diilancc between 
him and us, ap|)ear.6 moll* of all in the works which he 
hath wrought. : . But much knoi.s:ledge cf things divine, as . 
Heraclitus.atiirraa, e/capes us through ^-want of faith. 

When Coriolanus returned, after this expedition, to. 
Antiumj TuUus. wJio.both Jiated and feared him, refolved 
to afiaifinate hioi immediately ;. being pcrfuaded,. that if he ' 
jnilled this, Jie fliculd not.,have fuchi:nother opportunity. 
Firfl, therefore, he colledcd and prepared a number of 
acco;rplices, and then called upon Coriolanqs to diveil . 
hinilelf of his authority, and give an account of his condudb .. 
to the V oilcians.- Dreading the confequence of being re- • 
duced to a private ftation, while Tullus, Avho had io great -i 
an intercll .with his countrymen, .was -in power, i he made . 
anfwer, that if the .Volfcians required it, he would give .-^ 
up his commiflion, and not otherwife,. fince he had taken it .; 
at their common requeft ; but th it he was ready to give. an ; 
account ofhis behaviour even then, if the citizens ofAntium . 
would have it fo. Hereupon, they met in full aflembly, 
and fome of the orators that were prepared for it, en- 
deavoured to exaiperate the populace againft him. Bift 
when Cod', a lus Hood up, the violence of the tumuUabated, - 
and he hid liberty to fpeak ; tVic be^ y^ltx o? xVc^^q^X^ ci^ 
Antiuw, and thofe that \sere inoft..mc\iv\e^ vo^^^t^> ^^- 
pcaringren dy to hea r him with caivdout , aw^ to ^^^% ^^tnx.«v5. 
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wiA equity." Tullus was then afraid that he would make 
but too good a defence : for he was an eloquent man, and 
tiie former advantages which he had procured the nation, 
outweighed his prefent offence. Nay, the very impeach- 
ment was a clear proof of the greatnefs of the benefits he 
had conferred upon them;^ For they would never have 
thought themfelves injured, in not conquering R-ome, if 
they had not been near taking it through his means. The 
confpirators, therefore, judged it prudent not to wait any 
longer, or to try tlie multitude ; and the bo] deft of their 
faction, crying out that a traitor ought not to be heard, or 
fufferj^d by the Volfcians to atl the tyrant, and rcfjfe to 
lay down his authority, rufhed upon him in a body, and* 
killed him on thefpot; not one.that.was prefent lifting a 
hand to defend him. It was foon evident that this was not 
done with the general approbation : for they afTcxTiblf d from 
feveral cities, to give his body an lionourable burialf, and 
adorned his monument with arms and fpoils, as became a 
diftinguiihed warrior and general^ 

When the Romans were informed of his death, they 
fiiewed no iigh either of favour or refeatment. Only they 
permitted the women at their requefl, to go into mourning 
for ten months, as they ufed,tado for a father, a fon or a 
brother ; this bebg the. longeft term for mournin|^, al- 
lowed by Numa Pompilius, as we have mentioned m his 
Hfe^ - 

♦ Dlony.ihis of Halkarnaflus fay*, they (loncd him to death. 

f They dreiftd him in hib gencrars robes, and laid his corpfe on a 
magnificent bier, which was carried by fuch young offi;,cr8 as were 
moft diAinguKhed for their martial exploits. Before him were borne 
the fpoils he had taken from the enemy, the crowns he had gaintd, 
and plans of the cities he had taken. In this order his body was laid 
on the pile, while fcviral victims were flain in honour to his memory. 
When th» pile was confumcd, they gathered up liis arties, which they 
interred on the fpot, and erefted a magnificent mononeni there. 
Coriolanus was ilain in the fecond year of the fcventy-third Olympiad, 
in the- two hundred and fixty-fixth ycarof Rome, and eight years after 
' ^is firft c^nopaign. According to this account he died in the flower 
of his agQ 5 but Livy informs us, from Fabius, a very ancient author, 
tiiat.he lived till he was veiy old : and that in the decline of life he 
was went to fay, that *« A Aate of exile was always uncomfortable, 
** bot more fo to an old man than to another.** We cannot, however, 
think that CorJoianus grew o!d among the Volfcians. Had he done 
Aj, fu's coun/e/s would have preferved ihem (torn TM\rv\ wcv^% ^^'i't 
Tul/as yiras/Jain, he would iiave rertorcd thdr affivTS, atvA.Vv'^.^^^ 

f^me manner as the Latins. ^ 
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The VolfcianafFairs foon wanted the abilities of Marcius. 
For, firft of all, in a difpute which they had with the iEqui, 
their friends and allies, which of the two nations fhould 
give a general to their armies, they proceeded to blowf> 
and a number were killed and wounded ; and afterwards 
coming to a battle with the Romans, in which they were 
defeated, and Tullus, together with the flower of their 
army flain, they were forced to accept of very difgracefal 
conditions of peace, by which they were reduced to the 
obedience of Rome, and obliged to accept of fuch terms t& 
the conquerors would allow them» 



ALCIBIADES AND CORIOLANUS 

COMPARED. 



a 



L AVING now given a detail of all the adlions of 
thefc two great men, that we thought worthy to be 
known and remembered, we may perceive at one glance 
that as to their military exploits the oalance is nearly even. 
For both gave extraordbary proofs of courage as fold iers^. 
and of prudence and capacity, ^s commanders in chief: 
though perhaps fome may think Alcibiades the more "com- 
plete general, on account of his many fuccefsful expeditions. . 
at fea as well as land. But this is common to- bolhi that 
when they had the command, and fought in perfon, the 
affairs of their country infellibly profpered, and as infalli- . 
bly declined, when they went over to the enemy. 

As to their behaviour in point of government, if the - 
licentioufnefs of Alcibiades, and his compliances with the • 
humour of the populace, were abhorred by the wife and . 
fober part of the Athenians ; the proud and forbidding ; 
manner of Coriolanas, and hi? exceflive attachment to the . 
Patricians, were equally deteftediby the Roman people. In,- 
this refpe^, therefore, neither of them is to be commended; 
though he that avails himfelf of popular arts, and fhews 
too much indulgence, is lefs blamable tha,n he, who, to , 
avoid the, imputation of obfequioufnefs, treats the people 
with feverity. It is, indeed, a difgrace to attain to power.. 
by £atterinz them ; but on the ot^cr Yvan^, xo -^wc^nx^Kx 
b/r a6ts of jiifolcnce and op^reflioiv, V^ tvo\ ^^^ ^wim^lvi 
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s. That Coriohinus had an openne^ and iimplicity of 
=^ manners, is a point beyoiid difpate, whilil Alcibiades^ was 
^ . crafty and dark in the proceedings of his adminillration. 
'' The latter has been moil blamed for the trick which he 
- . jwit upon the Lacedaemonian ambafladors, as Thucydides 
S" tells us, and by which he renewed the: war. Yet this 
r^ /!roke of policy, though it plunged Athens again in war, 
If. i^ndered the alliance with the Mantineans and Argives, 
z which was brought about, by Alcibiades, much ftronger 
I and more refpeiSlable. Bat was not Ccriolanus chargeable 
Avith a £iliity too, when, as Dionyfius informs us, he iHr- 
red up- the Romans againil the VoHcians, by loading the 
latter with, aa infamous calumny, when they went to fee 
the public games ? The caufe, too, makes this a6lion tlie 
more criminal : for it was not by ambition or. a rival fpirit 
in politics that he was influenced, as Alcibiades was ; bat 
Le did it to gratify his anger, apaffionnnbich^ as Dion fays,- 
is ever ungrateful to its 'votaries. By this means they dif- 
turbed ail Italy, and in his quarrel with his country de- 
ftroyed ihany cities which had never done him any injury* 
Alcibiades, indeed, was the author^ of many evils to the 
Athenians, but was eaiily reconciled to them, when he 
found that they repented. Nay,, when Ke was driven a 
fecond time into exile, he could not hear with patience 
the blunders committed by the new general, nor fee with 
indifference the dangers to which they were expofed ; but 
obferved the fame condud which Ariftides is fo higjdy ex- 
tolled for with refped to ThemiUfbcres. He went in per- 
(on to thofc generals, who, he knew, were net his friends, 

I and Ihewcd them what il'eps ft was proper for them to take. 
Whereas Coriolanus direded his revenge againft the whole 
comnion wealth, though he had not been injured by the 
wholes but the bell and moft refpe6lable part both fiifFered 
and fympathized with him. And afterwards, when the 
Romans endeavoured to make fatisfadion for that fmgle 
grievance by many embaffies and much fubmiffion, he was 
not in the leaft pacified or won ; but (hewed himfelf deter- 
mined to profecute a cruel war, not in order to procure h\% 
retura to his native country, but to conquer ana to ruin it. 
It may, indeed, be granted, that there was this difference 
ii^ the cafe; Alcibiades returned to the Athenians, when 
the Spartans, who both feared and hated \vvm, vtvX.txA^^X<^ 
defpatch him privately. But it was ivot fo \voTvoui^Jo\^'vft. 
Coaolaaus to dcfert the Volfcians, wUq. \^id uc^xt^ \v«a 
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with the utmoft kindnefs, appointed him general with full 
authority, and repofed in him the higheft confidence ; very 
different in this refped from Alcibiades,. who was abufed, 
to their own purpoles, rather than employed and trufted 
by the Lacedajmonians ; and who, after having been toiTed 
about in their city and their camp, was at lall obliged to 
put himfelf in the hands of Tifiaphernes. But, perhaps, 
he made his court to the Perfian *, in-order to prevent 
the utter ruin of his cou.ntry, to which he was defirous to 
return. 

Hiftory informs us, that Alcibiades ofcen took bribes, 
which he lavilhcd again with equal difcredit upon his vi- 
cious pleafures ; while Coriolanus refufed to receive even 
what the. generals he ferved under, would have given him 
with honour. Hence the behaviour of the latter was the 
more detefted by the people in the difputes about debti; 
fmce it was not with a view to advantage, but out of con- 
tempt and by way of infult, as they thought, that he bore 
fo hard upon them. 

Antipater, in one of hiis epiftles, where- Ho fpcaks of the 
death of Arillotle the philofoper, tells us, " That great 
*' man, befides his other extraordinary. talents, had the art 
'* of infinuating himfelf into the affeftions.ofthofe. he con- 
*' verfed with." For wantx>f^hia talent, the great addons 
and virtues of Coriolanus were odious even to thofe who 
received the benefit of . then>>- and who, notwithftanding, 
could not endure that aufierity fwbich,.3iS Plato fays, // ibi 
companion offoUtude.. But as Alcibiades, on the other hand, 
knew how. to,treat thofe, with whom he converfed,' with an 
ejigaging civility,., it is no wonder if the glory of his ex- 
ploits floarifhed in. the favour . and honourable regard "oi 
inanldndji fince liis very faults had . fometimes their gract 
and elegance. Hence, it was, that though his condud wai 
often.vejy prejudicial, to Athens^ yet he was frequently 
appointed commander in chief; whila. Coriolanus, aftei 
many great achievjements, with the beft pretenfions, fuec 
for the Confulftiip, andiofl it. The former deferved to b< 
hated by his countrymen, and was not; the latter was no^ 
beloved, though at the fame time Jie was admired. 

W< 

♦ Yor he prevented TiffapVernes Ctoicn ^(fvCV\w^>L\\t S^vcvaxv^ VvCa iJ 

his forces, Thos he ferved the AiVveuUi.s and \\\t Vtx^A^r.^ ^x. \>cv« ^^^ 

time. For it wa$ undoubte<i\y ibc mtex^i^ ©t ^^^ VexC\%Tv% v^i y^^^' 

the two leading. pofversoi Greece \n a coudvuotvxo wvtvo^ ^^\v ^ 

^M in tlic /rtan t'ir>e, to. reap ibe a<ivaTv\at^.x>A^«v.t\'^^^» 
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We (hould, jnoreover, confider, that Coriolanus per- 
formed no conliderable fervices, while he commanded the 
armies of his country, though for the enemy agaiqft his 
. country he did ; but thajt Alqibiades, both as a foidier and 
a general, did great things for the AthenSns. When 
amongH his fellow-citizens, Alcibiades was fuperior to all 
the attempts of his enemies, . though their calumnies pre- 
vailed a gainfl him in his abience ; whereas Coriolanus 
was condemned by the Romans, though prefent to defend 
iiimfelf ; and at length killed by the Vollciiins, againft all 
rights indeed, whether human or divine : nevertlielefs, he 
^aftbrded them a colour for what they. did, by granting that 
peace to the intreaties of the yvoinen, which lit; had rcfufed 
to the application of the ambafl'adors ; by that means Jcuv- 
ing the enmity between the two nations, and the grounds 
of the war^ntire, and lofing a very favourable opportunity 
r for the Volfcians. ..For furely he would not have drawn 
, off the forces without. the confent of thofe that committed 
, them to bis cpnjuffl, if he had fviificiently regi ried his 
^ duty to them.- 

But if, without CQnfidering the Volfcians in the leart, 
; he confultcd his refentment only, in ftirring up the war, 
and put a period to it again when that was futisfied, he 
fhould not have fpared his country onjiis mother's account, 
but have fpared her with it ; for both his mother and wife 
.made a part of his native city which he w^as befieging. 
But inhumanly to rejeft the application ^nd intreaties of 
the ambafikdors, and the petition of the prieils, and then 
to confent to a retreat in favour of his mother, was not 
, doing honour to his mother, but bringing difgrace upon his 
^ country ; fince, as if it was not worthy to be favcd for its 
. own fake, it appeared to be faved only an compaflion to a 
woman. For the favour was invidious, and fo far from 
being engaging, that, in fadl,. it favoured of cruelly, and 
confequently was unacceptable to both parties. He retired 
without being won by the fupplications of thofe he was at 
war with, and without confent of thofe for whom he under- 
took it. The caufe of all which was, the aullerity of his 
manners, his arrogance a,nd inllexibility of mind, things 
hateful enough to the people at all times ; but, when united 
with ambition, favage and intolerable. Perfons of his 
temper, as If they had no need of honours, xvt^\<i^XQ'\ev- 
gratUte themfelves with the multitude, atvA y^X-^LX^ ty.^^^- 
,MyeIji chagrined when %hok arc denied th^m. Ix. \^ x.t>3.^. 
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neither Metcllus, nor Ariftides, nor Epaminondas, were 
pliant to the people's humour, or could fubmit to flatter 
them ; but then they had a thorough contempt of every 
thing that ^e people could either give or take away; and 
when they were banifhed, or, on any other occalion, mif- 
carried in the AifFrages, or were condemned in large fines, 
they nouriihed no anger again ft their ungratefiil country- 
men, but were fatisfied with their repentance, and recon- 
ciled to them at their requeft. And, furely, he who is 
fparing in his afliduities to the people, can but with an ill 
grace think of revenging any flight he may fuffer : for ex- 
treme refentment in cafe of difappointment in a pnrfuit of 
honour, muft be the effexSl of an extreme defire of it. 

Alcibiades, for his part, readily acknowledged, that he 
was charmed with honours, and that he was very uneafy at 
being hegledled ; and therefore he endeavoured to recom- 
mend himfeif to thofe he had to do with, by every engag- 
ing art. But the pride of Coriolanus would not permit him 
to make his court to thofe who were Capable of conferring 
honours upon him; and at the fame time his ambition filled 
him with regret and indignation, when they pafled him by^ 
This, then, is tlie blamable part of his charader ; all the 
reft is great and glorious. In point of temjperance and 
difregard of riches, he is fit to be compared with the moft 
' illuftrious examples of integrity in Gre;ece, and not with 
. Alcibiades, who, in this refpeft, wa^ the moft profligate of 
men, and had the kail regard for decency and honour. 



T I M O L E N. 

A HE affairs of the 5yracufans, before Timoleon was 
fent into Sicily, were in this pofture : Dion having dri- 
ven out Dionyfius the tyrant, .was foon ail'aflinatcd ; thofe 
that with him bad been the means of delivering Syracufe, 
were divided among themfelves ; and the .city, which onlv 
changed one tyrant for another, was oppreiled with (o 
many miferies, that it was almoft defolate *. As for the 

reft 

♦ Upch D»on*s death, his murderer CaXW^pxx^ vi^viti^tA \\v^ ^xxyt^roA 
power; kut afttr. ten months he vjas^inNtn ovxt> «a<^ ^i\Tv >ilV^^^c«. 
fame dagger which he had planted \n the bnaaft. ol Vvv% ^u«cv4, ^\vv^^ 
rfnus, the brcthcr of Dionyfius, an'mn^ v.\0[v a tk\>kmwQ>i^ ^^^x^ v^ 
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reft of Sicily, the wars had made part of it quite a defert, 
and moft of the towns that remained were held by a con- 
fufed mixture of barbarians and foldiers *, who having 
no regular pay, were ready for ^vcry change of govern- 
ment. 

Such being the ftate of things. Dionyfius, in the tenth 
year after his expulfion, haying got together a body of 
foreigners, drove out Nyfaeuj then mailer of Syracufe, re- 
ftored his own affairs, and re-ellabliihed himfelf in his 
dominions. Thus he who had been unaccountably ftrip- 
ped by a fmall body of men of the greateft power that any 
tyrant ever pofiefled, ftill more unaccountably, of a beg- 
garly fugitive,, became the mailer of tfaofe who had ex- 
pelled him. All, therefore, who remained in Syracufe, 
' became flaves to a tyrant, who at the bell was of an un- 
gentle nature, and at that time exafperated by his misfor- 
;tunes to a degree of fa vage ferocity. But the bell and 
moft confiderable of the citizens having retired to Icetes, 
. prince of the Leontines, put themrelves under his protec- 
tion, and.chofe him for their general. Not that he was 
.better than the moft avowed tyrants ; but they had no 
.-Other refource : and they were willing to repofe fome con- 
. fidence in him, as being of a Syracuian family, and hav- 
ing an army able to encounter that of Dionyfius. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians appearing before 
Sicily with, a gr^at fleet, and being likely to avail them- 
felves of the difordered ftate of the ifland, the Sicilians, 
ftruck with terror, determined to fend an embaffy into 
: Greece, to beg airittanc<2 of the Corinthians; not only on 
account of their kindred to that people f, and the many 
fervices they had received from them on former occafions, 
but becaufe they kjiew tliat Corinth was always a patronefs 
: of liberty and an enemy to tyrants, and that Ihe had en- 
gaged 

. ft^iTsd himfelf of the city of Syracufe, and held it for the fpacc of two 
years. Syracufe and all SIcly beirg thus divided into pailies and fac- 
tions, Dionyfius the younger, who liad been driven from the throne-, 
taking advantage of ihefe trouble^, affcmbled iome foreign troops j 
and having defeated Nyfaeus, who was then gOTtrncr of Syracufe, re- 

. wAated himfUf in his dorninions. 

f The Syracufans were a colony from Corinth, founded by Archias • 
. elte Corinthian, in the fecond ypar of, the c\tveT\lV\ 0\>jtcv^\^^> ^w^ti 
hundred and thirty three years before the Cht\(V\^i\ -a^^ ^^^'^l ^^^ 
been planted with PAoenicians and otixer bavb^Tows ^toVv^^ ^% >i>a^t^ 
dans called them, above three hundred >t;avs bwtc,^ 
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gaged in many confiderable wars, not- from a motive 6f 
ambition or avarice, but to maintain the freedom and inde- 
pendency of Greece. Hereupon Icetes, whofe intention in 
accepting the command, was not fo much to deliver Syra- 
cufe from its tyrants, as to fet up himfelf there in the fanw 
capacity, treated privately with the Carthaginians, while 
in public he commended the defign of the Syracufans, and 
defpatchedambafladors along with theirs into Peloponnefus. 
Not that he was defirous of fuccours from thence, but he 
hoped that if the Corinthians, on account of the troubles of 
Greece and their engagements at home, fhould, as it was 
likely enough, decline fending any, he might the more 
eafily incline the balance to the fide of the Carthaginians, 
and then make ufe of their alliance and their forces, either 
againll the Syracufans or their prefent tyrant. That fuch 
were his views, a little time difcovered. 

When the ambaffadors arrived, and their bufmefs was 
known, the Corinthians, always accuftomed to give parti- 
cular attention to the concerns of the colonies, andefpecially 
thofeofSyracufe, fmce by good fortune, they had nothing 
to moleil them in their own country, readily pafTed a vote 
that the fuccours ihould be granted. The next thing to be 
confidered, was, who fhould be general ; when the magi- 
flrates put in nomination fuch as had endeavoured to diftin- 
guifli themfelves in the Hate; but one of the Plebeians llood 
up, and propofed Timokon, the fan of Timodemus, who as 
yet had no fhare in the bufmefs of the .commonwealth, and 
was fo far from hoping or wilhing for fuch an appointment, 
that it feemed forne god infpired him with the thought.; 
with fuch indulgence did fortune immediately promote his 
eledlion, and fo much did her favour afterwards iignalizc 
his actions, and add lullre to his valour I 

His parentage was ncbl&on both. fides, for both his father 
Timodemus, and his mother J)emarille were of the beft 
families in Corinth. His love of his country was remark- 
able, and fo was the mildnefs of his difpofition, faving that 
he bore an extreme hatred to tyrants and wicked mea. 
His natural abilities for war were fo happily tempered, that 
as an extraordinary prudence was feen m the enterprizes 
of his younger years, fo an undaunted courage diftinguilhed 
his declining age. .He had an elder brother, named Ti- 
mopJiBnes, wjjo refembled Kim in tvothix^^ \ b^vYv^ ra{h. 
andindifcreet of idmfelf, and ulterXy coiiu^x.^^>a&^\a^s,>B^ 
the paiUon for fovcrcignty, infufed VuVo \\vvxv \>^ ^Qm^ < 
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Ills profligate acquaintance, and certain foreign foldiers 
whom he had always about hini» He appeared to be im- 
petuous in war, and to court danger, which gave his coun- 
•trymen fuch= an opinion of his courage and activity, that 
they frequently entrufted him with the command of the 
army. And in thefe matters Timoleon much alfifted him, by 
entirely concealing, or at lead extenuating his faults, and 
magnifying the good qualities which nature had given him^ 
In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops of 
Argos and Cleone, Timoleon happened to ferve among 
the infantiy> when Timophanes, who was at the head of 
the cavalry, was brought into extreme danger : for his 
liorie being wounded, threw him amidil the enemy. Here- 
upon, part of his companions were frightened, and pre- 
sently difperfed ; and the few that remained, having to 
■fight with numbers^ with difficulty Hood their ground. 
Timoleon, feeing his brother in thefe circumftances, ran 
to his affiftance, and covered him as he lay, with his 
fliield, and after having received abundance of darts and 
many ftrokes of the fword upon his body and his armour> 
by great efforts repulfed the enemy, and faved him. 

Some time after this, the Corinthians appreheniive that 
their city might be furprifed through feme treachery of 
their allies, as it had been before refolved to keep on foot 
four hundred mercenaries, gave the command of them to 
Timophanes. But he having no regard to juflice or honour, 
foon entered into meafures to fubjefl the city to himfelf, 
and having put to death a number of the principal inhabi- 
tants without form of trial, declared himfelf abfoiate prince 
of it. Timoleon, greatly concerned at this, and accounting 
the treacherous proceedings of his brother his own misfor- 
tune, went to expoftulate with him, and endeavoured to 
perfuade him to renounce this madnefs and unfortunate ' 
ambition, and to bethink himfelf how to make his fellow- 
citizens fome amends for the crimes he had committed. 
But as he rejefted his lingle admonition with difdain, he 
returned a few days after, taking with him a kinfman> 
named -^fchylus, brother to the wife of Timophanes, and 
a certain foothfayer, a friend of his, whom Theopompua 
calls Satyrus, but Ephorus and Timaeus mention by the 
name of Orthagoras. Thefe three {landing routed Kvsv> 
e^meRly intreated him yet to liften to Tcatfoiv ^it^^ Owajcv^'ss. 
Ais mind. Timophanes at firft laughed at ihem, ?ixA^Sx.tx- 
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ftepped afide, and flood weeping, with his face covered,' 
while the otheytjwo drew their fwords, and defpatched him 
in a moment ^. 

The matter being foon generally known, the principal 
and moil val4%|jble part of the Corinthians extolled Timo- 
leOn^ deteftation of wickednefs, and that greatnefs of foul 
which, notwithftanding the gentleiiefs-of his heart and his 
afFeftiqn to his relations, led him to prefer his country to 
his family, and juftice and honour to intereft and advantage. 
While. his brother fought valiantly for his country, he hsd 
faved him; and ilain him, when he had treacheroufly en- 
ilaved it. Thofe who knew not how to live in a democracy, 
and had been ufed to make their court to men in power, 
pretended indeed to rejoice at the tyrant's death ; but at 
the fame time Reviling Timoleon, as guilty of an horrible 
and impious deed, they created him great uneaiinefs. When 
he heard how heavily his mother bore it, and that fhe ut- 
Itered the mod dreadful wifhes and imprecations againU him, 
he went to excufe it and to confole hes^but (he could not 
endure the thought of feeing him, and ordered the doors to 
be fhut againft him. He then became entirely a prey to 
forrow, and attempted to put an end to his life by abftaining 
from all manner of food. In thefe unhappy circumflances 
his friends did not abandon him. They even added force 
to their intreaties till they prevailed on him to live. He 
determined, however, to live in folitude; and accordingly 
he withdrew from all public affairs, and for fome years did 
not fo much as approach the cky, but wandered about the 
moil gloomy parts of his grounds, and gave himfelf up to 
melancholy. Thus the judgment, if it Jborrows not from 
reafon and philofophy fufficient flrength and (leadiuefs for 
. aftion, is eafily unfettled and depraved by any cafual com- 
mendation or difpraife,and departsfrom itsownpurpofest- 
For an adlion fhould not only be jufl and laudable in itfelf> 

but 

* Dlodorus, in the clrcumftaoces of this fad, dlflpers frpm Plutarch* 
He tel!? us, that Timoleon having killed his brother in the market- 
place with his own hand, j ^reat tumult arofe among the citizens. To 
appeafe thib tua:iiit, an aifembly way convened ; and in the height of 
their debates the Syracufan dmbati'ac'ois arrived, demandin!a;a general.: 
Whereupon thcyur.an'.mcufiy agrsed tofeml Timoleon; butfiril kthim 
J^noWf th h: it' he Jiichai ;.ci} lils (*.uiv iV\ae \^e\V, tvt vhouUl be confidered 
'a:i one who bad kiJied a tyiiimj \i no».« a^ v\\t vwvi\A«« o\\v\%\ixci\Xv«% 

DiotJOTi . S\cvi v«\» 'ifc'iX* c; \^i» 
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tut the principlcirom which it proceeds, firm and immove- 
able, in order that our condud may have the fandion of 
©or own approbation. Otherwife, upon the completion of 
any undertaking, we Ihall, through our own \*eaknefs, be 
£lled with fori'ow and remorfe, and the fplendid ideas of 
honour and virtue, that led us to perform it, will vanilh ; 
juft as the glutton is foon cloyed and difgufted with the 
lafcious viands wliich he had devoured with too keen aa 
appetite. Repentance tarnifhes the beft adlions ; whereas 
the purpofesthat are grounded upon knowledge and reafon, 
jiever change ; thoueh they may happen to be difappointed 
of fuccefs. Hence it was that Phocion of Athens, having 
irigoroufly oppofed the proceedings of Leofthenes*, which 
notwithftanding turned out much more happily than Jie 
expedled; when heikw the Athenians offering facrificeand 
elated with their vidory, told them, he luiu glad of their 
fuccefs y but if it luas to do o'ver again he jhould give thefama. 
C9unfel. Still ftronger was the anfwer which Ariftide^ the 
Locrian, one of Plato's intimate friends, gave to Dionyiiua 
the elder, when he demanded one of his daughters in mar- 
riage, / bad rather fee the ^virgin in her grave, than in the pa-* 
lace of a tyrant. And when Dionyfius ibon after put his foR 
to death, and then infolently afked him, ^what be no<u: thought 
4IX to the difpofal of bis daughter ? I am^forry^ faid he, for 
'what you ba-ve dofte^ hut I am not forty for ivhat I Jaid» 
However, it is only a fuperior and highly accomplilhed 
virtue that can attain fuch heights as thefe. 

As for Timoleon's- extreme dejedlion in confequence of 
the late faft, whether it proceeded from regret of his bro- 
ther's fate, or the reverence he bore his mother, it fo fliat- 
tcred and impaired his fpirits, that for almoll twenty years 
he was concerned in no important or public a^air. 

When, therefore, he was pitched upon for general, and 
accepted as fuch by the fuifrages of the people, Teleclides, 
a man of the greatefl power and reputation in Corinth, 
exhorted him to behave well, and to exert a generous valour 
in the execution of his commiffion : For, faid he, if your 
conduSi be goodt ime Jhail confider you as the de^oyer of a 
tyrant : if bad, as the murderer of your brcther. 

While Timoleon was aiTembling his forces, and preparing 
to let fail, the Corinthians received letters from Icetes, 
v/Kich plainly difcovered his revolt and tt^^iOwii^^ ^o\\cl^ 
G 2 'KssisaSaS^'^ 

* Sec the Ui^ of Phocioo* 
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ambafladors were no fooner fet owt for Corinth, than he 
openly joined the Carthafi;inians, ati4 ad^d in concert with 
them, in order to expel Dionyfius from Syracufe, and ufurp 
the tyranny himfelf. Fearing, moreover, left he fliould 
lofe his opportunity, by the fpeedy arrival of the army from 
Corinth, he wrote to the Corinthians to acquaint them, 
'* That there was no occafion for them to put themfelves 
" to trouble and expence, or to expofe themfelves to the 
" dangers of a voyage to Sicily; particularly., as the Car^ 
*' thaginians would oppofe them, and were watching for 
" their (hips with a numerous fleet ; and that indeed, on 
'' account of the flownef«i of their motions, he had been 
•* forced to engage thofe very Carthaginians to affift hiin 
'* agaihft the tyrant." 

Jf any of the Corinthians before were cold and indifferent 
as to the expedition, upon the reading of thefe letters they 
wereione and all fo incenfed againft Icetes, that they readily 
fupplied I'imoleon with whatever he wanted, and united 
their endeavours to expedite his failing. 

When the fleet was equipped, and the foldiers provided 
with all that was neceflary,the prieftefl'es of Proferpinehad 
a dream, wherein that goddefs and her mother Ceres ap* 
peared to them in a travelling garb, and told them, " That 
" they intended to accompany Timolcon into Sicily.'* 
Hereupon the Corinthians equipped a facred galley, which 
they called the galley of the godtiej/es, Timoleon himfelf 
went to Delphi, where he offered facrifice to Apollo; and, 
upon his defcending into the place where the oracles wer<5 
delivered, was furprifed with this wonderful occurrence : 
A wreath, embroidered with crowns and images of vidory, 
flipped down from among the off^erings that were hung up 
there, and fell upon Timoleon's head, fo that Apollo feem- 
ed to fend him out crowned, upon that enterprife. 

He had feven fhips of Corinth, two of Corcyra, and a 

tenth fitted out by the Leucadians, with which he put to fea.^ 

it was in the night that he fet fail, and with a profperous 

gale he was making his way, when on a fudden the heavens 

leemed to be rent afunder, and to pour upon his fhip a 

bright and fpreading flame, which foon formed itfelf into • 

a torch, fuch as is ufed in the facred myfteri^s, and having 

conducted them through their whole courfe, brought-thein 

to that quarter pf Italy for whkVitVvey de{\^vve^x.o^tw, TKe 

foothfayer declared that this appeaxatvce ^txkOX^ ^^x^^^ 

^'Ith tbcdream ofthe priefteffes, andx\vvLX\i'j \Vv%Y\^v^xotcw 
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Heaven f the goddefles ftiewed themfelves inlerefted in the 
fuccefs of the expedition. Particularly as Sicily was facred 
toProferpine ; it being fabled that her rape happened there, 
and that the ifland was beftowod on her as a nuptial gift *. - 

The fleet, thus^ncouraged with tokens-' of the divine 
favour, very foon crofTed the fea, and made the coaft of 
Italy. But the news brought thither from Sicily, much 
perplexed T^iitioleon, and difheartened his forces. For 
Icetes having beaten Dionyfms in a fet battle f , and taken- 
great part of Syracufe, had by a line of circumvallation, 
(hut up the tyrant in the citadel and that part of the city 
which is called tJl^e ijland, and befieged him there. At the 
fame time he or-dered the Carthaginians to take care that 
Timoleon fhould not land in Sicily ; hoping, when the ' 
Corinthians were drivenofF, without farther oppofition, to 
fhare the iHand with his new allies. The Carthaginians, 
accordingly fent away twenty of their galleys to Rhegium, 
in which were ambafiadors from Icetes to Timokonjt 
charged with propofals, quite as captious as hii proc^d- 
ings themfelves : for they, were nothing but fpecious and 
artful words, invented to give a colour to his treacherous 
defigns, . They were to make an offer, '* That Timoleon 
** might, if he thought proper, go and affift Icetes with 
" his counfel, and fhare m lus fuccefTes : but that he muft 
*• fend back his fhips and troops to Corinth, fince the war 
'•* was almoft finifhed, and the Carthaginians were deter- 
'•-'mined to prevent their pafTage, and ready to repel force - 
•♦with force." 

TheCorinthianS , then, as foon as they arrived at Rhegium, • 
meeting with this emba^fly, and feeing the Carthaginians - 
riding at anchor near them, were vexed at the infult : a 
general indignation was exprefTed againft Icetes, and fear 
for the Sicilians, whom they plainly faw left as a prize, to 
reward Icetes for his treachery, ana the Carthaginians for 
G 3:, affifling . 

• Tlic bridegroom made a prefcnt to the bride, the third day after 
the weddmg, when, according tathe modelly of thofe ancient times, the 
bride appeared firft without a veil} for which reafon the prefent was called 

f Icetes finding himfelf in want of provifions, withdrew from the 

. fiege of Syracufe towards his own country •, wtetu^ti Dvqti^^m^ 

inarched oat and attacked his rear. But Iceits iAC\t\^ a\iO>a\.^ es.^\^^vt\ 

him, kUJed three thaufand of bis mcn^and putCuW Vvvtri Vcvxo \\\^ ^\X^% 

/S^^f^f ^'^ '^iP''/} **^'^- 0««- a«^boT obfcrvcA '^ Kx\^t\^^^^^ ^>^^ 
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affifting in fetting Jiim up tyrant. And it feemed impoflibl« 
for them to get the better, either of tlie barbarians who 
were watching thcr;i with double their number of fhips, 
©r of the forces of Icetes, which they had expedled would 
have joined them, and put themfelves under their com- 
mand. 

I'imoleon, on this occafion, coming to an interview with 
the ambaftadors and the Carthaginian commanders, mildly * 
/did, '« He would fubmit to their propofal/' for what 
could he gain by oppoiing them ? ** but he was defirous 
** that they would give tliem in publicly before the people 
** of Rhegium, ere he quitted that place, iince it was a 
** Grecian city, and common friend to both parties. For 
'* that this tended to his fecurity, and they themfelves 
*' would Hand more firmly to their engagements, if they 
" took that people for witnefTes to them." 

This overture he made only to amufe them, intending 
all the while to ileal a paflkge, and the magiilrates of 
JRhegium entered heartily into his fcheme ; for Siey wiflied 
to fee the affairs of Sicily in Corintliian hands, and dreaded 
the neighbourhood of the barbarians. They fummoned, 
therefore, an a^embly, and ihut^the gates, left the citizens 
fhould go about any other buiinefs. Being convened, they 
made long fpeeches, one of them taking up the argument 
where another laid it down, with no other view than to gain 
time for the Corinthian galleys to get under fail ; and the 
Carthaginians were eafily detained m the aflembly, as hav* 
ing no fufpicion, becaufe Timoleon was prefent, and it was 
expeded every moment that he would Hand up and make 
his fpeech. But upon fecret notice that the other galleys 
had put to fea *, and his alone was left behind, hy the help 
of the Rhegians who prefled clofe to the rofirum, and con- 
cealed him amongft them, he flipped through the crowds 
got down to the ihore, and hoifled fail with all fpeed. 

He foon arrived, with all his veflels, at Tauromenium 
in Sicily, to which he had been invited fome time before,, 
and where he was now kindly received, by Androroachus, 
lord of that city. This Andromachus was father to Ti- 
maeus the hiftorian ; and being much tht befl of all the 
Sicilian princes of his time, ne both governed his own. 
people agreeably to the laws and principles of juftice, and 

* The Carrhaginians believed that the Aev^^xxtt ol \\vote tut^ ^\triv 
for Corinth had been agreed on between iVve offvw% o^ \iov\i v^t\AK 
^^ that the tenth was left bcWnd IQ carr^ T\mo\eotv\<i\^w^* 
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Ikad ever avowed his averfion and enmity to tyrants. On 
this account he readily allowed Timoleon to make his city 
a place of arms^ and perfuaded his people to co-operate 
with the Corinthians with all their force, in reltoring li- 
berty to the whole ifland. 

. The' Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon the breaking up 
of thcafTembly, feeing that Timoleon was gone, were vexed 
to find themfelves outwitted ; and it afforded no fmall di- 
verlion to the Rhegians, that Y\iK&TL\c\2iTis Jhould complain of 
any thing effected by guile*. They defpatched, however, 
one of- their galleys with an ambaflador to I'auromenium, 
who reprefented the affair at large to And romachus, infilling 
with much infolence and barbaric pride, that he fhould 
immediately turn the Corinthians out of liis tow^n ; and at 
laft fhcwing him Ins hand with the palm upwards, and then 
turning it down again, told him, if he did not comply with* 
that condition, the Carthaginians nvould overturn his city, 
juft as he had turned his hand, Androinachu& only fmiled,' 
SMid, without making him any other anfwer, llretched out 
his hand, firft with one fide up, and then the other, and- 
bade him, begone-direSilyy if he did not choofe to ha^je his jhip.' 
turned ufjidt dowon in the fame manner, - 

Icetes hearing that Timoleon had made good his parage, - 
was much alarmed, and fent for a great number of the 
Carthaginian galleys. The Syracufans then began to defpair 
of a deliverance; for they faw the Carthaginians mafters of 
their harbour f* Icetes poffefled of the city, and the citadel 
in the hands of Dionyfius ; while Timoleon held only by a 
imall border of the fkirts of Sicily, the little town of Tau- 
romenium, with a feeble hope and an- inconfiderable force, 
having no more than a thoufand men, and provifions barely 
futficicnt for them. Nor had the Sicilian Itates any confi- 
dence in him, plunged as they were in misfortunes, and 
exafperatedagainil all that pretended to lead armies to their 
iUccour, particularly on ac30unt of the perfidy of Callippus 
and Pharax. The one was an Athenian, and the other a 
I*acedasmonian, and both came with profeilions to do great 
things for the liberty of Sicily, and for demolilhing the 
tyrants; yet the Sicilians foon found that the reign of former 
oppreiTors was comparatively a golden age, and reckoned 
G 4 thofe 

/ ^u"'/*!^"'^ ^^^^"^^'^^fraudy had paffed vtvio «l v^oNtx\i- 
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thofe far more happy who died in fervitude than fuch as 
lived to fee fo difmal a kind of freedom. Expeding, there- 
fore, that this Corinthian deliverer would be no better than 
thofe before him, and that the deceitful hand of art would 
reach out to them the fame bait of good hopes and fair 
promifes, to draw them into fubjedion to a new mailer, 
they all, except the people of Adranum, fufpedled the dc- 
iigns of the Corinthians, and declined their propofals. 
Adranum was a fmall city, confecrated to the god Adra- 
nus *, who was held in high veneration throughout all 8i-. 
cily. It inhabitants were at variance with each other ;• 
fome calling in Icetes and the Carthaginians, and. othera 
applying to Timoleon. Both generals, Sriving which.ihould. 
get there firft, as fortune would have it, arrived about ther 
fame time. But Icetes had five thoufand men with him,, 
and Timoleon twelve hundred at the moil, whom he drew, 
out of Tauromenium, which was forty-two mijes and a 
half from Adranum. Thefirll day he made but a fhort 
m^ch, and pitched his tents in good time. Th« next dajL 
be marched forward at a great pace, though the road was 
very rugged, and towards evening was informed that Ice- 
tes had juft reached the town, and was encamping before- 
it. At the fame time his officers made the foremoft divi- 
iion halt, to take fome refrefhment, that they might be 
the more vigorous in the enfuing engagement. This> 
however, was againft the opinion of Timoleon, who in- 
treated them to march forward as faft as poflible, and to 
attack the enemy before they were put in order ; it being 
probable, now diey were juft come off their march, that 
they were. employed in pitching their tents and preparing 
their fupper. He had no fooner given this order, than he 
took his buckler and put himfelf at the head of them> as 
leading them on to undoubted viftory. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very cheer- 
fully, being now not quite thirty furlongs from Adranum*. 
As foon as they came up, they fdl apon the enemy, who 
were in great confufion, and ready to fly at their ^x^ 
approach. For this reafon not many more th^n three 
hundred were killed, but twice as many were made pri- 
foners, and the camp was taken. 

Upon this the people of Adranum opened their gates tOr 
Timoleon, and joined his party, dtc\2Li\ii^V\^\wTo\^\A 

* rhh deity, by his Utfigma afterwaxA* tnfttv^wtAv fttwa.\fe!Wft.> 
Ar Mars^ His temple was guarded by a b»tkAT<4 do^u 
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"altenifhineht, tliat during the battle, the facrcd doors of 
the temple opened of their own accord, the fpear of their, 
god was feen to fhake to the very point, and his face dropt 
with fweat. I'hefe things did not forelhew that vidory 
only, but the future fucceffes, to which this difpute was a ' 
fortunate prelude. For feveral cities, by their ambafla- 
dors, immediately joined in alliance with Timoleon ; and - 
Mamercus, fovereign of Catana, a warlike and wealthy 
pi-ince, entered into the confederacy. But what was ftill 
more material, Dionylius himfelf, having bid adieu to ' 
hope, and unable to hold out much longer, defpiiing Icc- 
tes, who was fo Ihamefully beaten, and admiring the bra- 
very of Timoleon, offered to deliver up to him and the • 
Corinthians both himfelf and- the citadel. - 

Timoleon accepted of this good fortune fo fuperior to ♦ 
•hiis hope», and fent Euclides and Telemachus, two Corin- 
thian officers into the citadel, as he did four hundred men 
bdiides, not altogether, nor openly, far that was impofli- 
ble, becaufe the enemy were upon their guard, but by 
Health, and a few at a time. This corps, then, took pol- 
feffion of the citadel and- the tyrant's moveables, with all ^ 
' that he had provided for carrying it on the war, namely, a 
gQod number of horfes, all manner of engines, and a vaft 
quantity of darts. They found alfo arms for feventy 
thoufand men which had been laid up of old, and two 
thoufand foldiers with DionyAus, whom he delivered up 
along with the ftores to Timoleon** But the tyrant re- 
ferved his money to himfelf, 'and having got on board a 
ftip, he failed with a few of his friends, without being ; 
pqrceived by Jcetes, and reached the camp of Timoleon. 

Then it wa« that he^ fir^ appeared in the humble figure ' 
of a private man*,* and; as-fuch, he was fent with one 
fhip and a very moderate fum of money, to Corinth ; he 
that was born in a fplehdid court, and educated as heir to ' 
the mofl abfolute monarchy that ever exifted. He held it 
for ten years f>, and for twelve more, from the time that - 
G 5 i Dion ^ 

» Diony fi us wa$ born to abfolute power, whereas moft other tyrants;, * 
Dibnyfius the elder, for indance, had raifed themfelves to it, and fome 
fi-om a mean condition. ' 

t For he began his re?gn In the firft year of tl>e handted atvd tM^ 
Ofymptad, three handred and furty-iix years be(cyr« tYAC\«\^vwv«t^» 
^jon took arms BgpnA him in t^e fourth veAro(x\\t>x\nii\xt^9X^^Veci * 
^f^^^J .^"1 Ac dehyered up the citadel to TViftoVwi^ wAi ^wi ^W. ^ 
tox:onmh, m the UrA ytar of the hviudr^A *tA i«xv\X^. 
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Dion took up aims againft him, he was exercised c^mtinn- 
ally in wars and troubles : infomuch that the mifchiefs. 
caufed by his tyranny, were abundantly recompenfed upog 
his own iiead in what he fufFered. He faw his fons die 
in their youth, his daughters deflowered, and his filler, 
who was alfo his wife, expofed to the brutal lufts of his 
enemies, and then flaughtered with her children, and 
thrown into the fea; as we have related mor« particularly 
in the life of Dion. 

When Dionyfius arrived at Corinth, there was hardly a 
man in Greece, who was not defirous to fee him and dif- 
courfe with him. Some hating the man^ and rejoicing at 
his misfortunes, came for the pleafure of infulting him in 
his prefent diftrefs : others, whofe fentiments, with refpe£^ 
to himi were fomewhat changed, and who were touched 
with companion for his fate, plainly faw the influence of 
an invifible and divine powetr, difplayed in the affairs of 
feeble mortals. For neither nature nor art produced in 
thofe times any thing fo remarkable as that work of forr 
tune*, which fhewed the man who was lately fovereign of 
Sicily, now holding converfation in a butcher's fhop at 
Corinth, or fitting whole days in a perfumer's ; or drinking 
the diluted wine of taverns; or fquabbling in the ftreets 
with lewd women; or directing female muficians in their, 
finging, and difputing with them ferioufly about the^ h^r-- 
mony of certain airs that were fung in the theatre f*. 

Some were of opinion, that he fell into thefe unworthy- 
amufements, as being naturally idle, effeminate, and dif- 
folute : but others thought it was a ftroke of policy, and« 
that he rendered himfelf defpicable to prevent his being 
feared by the Corinthians ; contrary to his nature, affect- 
ing that meannefs and llupidity, left they fhould imagine 
the change of his circumltances fat heavy upon him, and 
that he aimed at eftablifhing himfelf again. 

Neverthelefs, fome fayings of his are recorded, by which 
it ihould feem that he did not bear his prefent misfortunes 
in an abjedl manner. When he arrived at Leucas, which 
Tvas a Corinthian colony as well as Syracufe, he faid, ** He 

*' found 

* Plutarch adds ncr art^ to give us tounderftand that the tragic poet* 
hstd n6t replrefented £• fignal a cauArophe, even in Cable. 
f Some writen ttH ust that the extreme poN«x.>| 10 h«Yv\r\v \v^ ^^ 
ffdu.ed, obiigcd him to open a fchool at Co\*m\\v, vYv^tt^Vv^ ««\cvl^ 
t/Jit ryrunnj ovtr children which h« couU no Ww V^^^^^J ^^.^ 
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^ found Jiimfelf in a iitaation like that of young men wJio 
" liad been guilty of fome mifdemeanor. ^or as the con- 
*' verfe cheerfully, notwithilanding* with their brothers^ 
'* but are abalhed at the thought of coming before their 
" fathers^ fo he was afhamed of going, to live in the mo- 
** ther city, and could pafs his days much more to his fa - 
«' tisSidion with them." Another time> when a certain 
ilranger derided him, at Corinth, in a very rude and fcora- 
ful manner, for having, in the meridian of his power, ta- 
ken pleafure in the ducourfe of philofo^hers,' and-at lail 
a&ed him, *' What he had got by the wifdom of Plato V* 
" Do you think," faid he, *' that we have reaped no ad- - 
*' vantage from Plato, when we bear in this manner fuch 
*^ a change of fortune ?" Ariftoxenus the mufician, and 
fome others, having inquired ** What was the ground of 
*' ins difpleafure againft Plato ^'^ He anfwered, ** That 
'' abfolute power abounded with evils ; but had this great 
" infelicity above all the reft, that among the number of 
*' thofe who call themfelves the friends -of an arbitrary 
" prince, there is not one who will fpeak his mind to him 
" freely ; and that by fuch falfe friends he had been de- 
'* prieved of the friendfhip pf Plato." 

Some one who had a mmd to be arch, and to make 
merry with Dionyfms, fhookhis robe when he entered 
hiis appartment, as is ufual when perfons approach a ty- 
rant; and hei returning thejeft very well, bade him *'Do 
"the fame when he went out, that he might not carry off 
"fome of the moveables." 

One day, over their cups, Philip of Macedon, with a 
k&ad of iaeer, introduced fome difcourfe about the odes * 

and 

• Dionylius, the dderrvalued himfelf upon his pottry, but lias been 
ceDfured as the worft poet in the world. Philoxcnus, who was himfelf 
an-ezccilent poet, attempttd to undeceive him in the favourable cpioloa 
he had of his own abilities, but was fent to the Quarries for the liberty 
he took. ' However^ the next day, he was restored to favour, and Diony- 
flus repeated to him fome verfes lie had taken extraordinary pains with, 
exposing his approbation. But the poet, inllead of giving it, looked 
round to the guards,- and faid to them, very humoroufly, ^Take me 
" back to the Quarries." Notwiihftanding this, Dionysus difputed. 
the-prize of poetry at the Olympic games j butthtrfthe washilTed, and 
the rich pavilion he had fent, torn in pieces. He had better fucceTs, 
however, at Athens j for he gained the prize of poetry at the cclebraitd 
/&»/J ofSBcchus, On tijjs occafion he was in ItkcVi t^^^Tt-i^ A\v^x\\^- 
*™* ?. ^^^^^9 ^^^ ^'le debauch threw Kim mxo V\oUtv\ v^\tv^ > '^'^^ 

<>nctb»tlMldblnA ilcrep, cut ^ vvUch he new Iniaii.^^ 
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and tragedies which Dionyfius, the elder, left behind Km^ 
and pretended to doubt how he could find leifure for fuclL 
works. Dionyfius anfwered fmartly enough, '• They were 
'* written in the time which you and I, and other happy 
*' fellows fpend over the bowl." 

Plato did not fee Dionyfius in Corinth, for he had now 
been dead fome time. But Diogenes of Sinope, when he 
firft met him, addreffed him as follows, " How little deft 
'* thou deferve to live I" Thus Dionyfius anfwered, *' It 
♦* is kind in you to fympathize with me in my misfortunes." 
*' Doft thou think then," faid Diogenes, " that J have any 
*' pity for thee, and that I am not rather vexed that fuch a 
•' ilave as thou art, and fo fit to grow old and die, like thy 
" father, on a tyrant's uneafy throne, ihould, inftead of. 
*' that, live with us here in mirth and pleafure." So that 
when I compare, with thefe words of the philofopher, the. 
doleful expreffions of Philiflus, in which he bewails the 
fate of the daughters of Leptines*, " That from the great . 
*' and fplendid enjoyments of abfolute power, they were 
''^ reduced to a private and humble ftation," they appear 
to one the lamentations of a woman, who regrets her per- 
fumes, her purple robes,, and golden trinkets. This ac- 
count of the fayings of Dionyfius, feems to me neither 
, foreign from biography, nor without its utility to fuch 
readers as are not in a hurry, or taken up with other . 
concerns. 

If the ill fortune of Dionyfius appeared furprifing, the 
fuccefs of Timoleon was no lefs wonderful. For within . 
fifty days after his landing 'in Sicily, he was mafter of the 
citadel of Syracufe, and lent off Dionyfius into Pelopon- 
riefus. The Corinthians, encouraged with thefe advan- 
tages, fent him a re-inforcement of two thoufand foot 
and two hundred horfe. Thefe got on their way as far. 
as Thurium ; but finding it impradicable to gain a paf-^ 
fage from thence, becauie the fea was befet with a numer- 
ous fleet of Carthaginians, they were forced to flop there, 
and watch their opportunity. However, they employed 
their time in a very noble undertaking. For the Thu?^ 
xians marching out of their city to war againft the Bru- 
tians, teft it in charge with thefe Corinthian ftrangers, 
who defended it with as much honour and integrity, as 
j/Iiad been their own. 
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Mean: time, Icetes carried .on the fiege of the. citadel 
with great vigpur and. blocked it up fo clofe^ that no pro- 
vifiuns could be got in for the Corinthian garrifon. He pro- 
vided alfo two.ftrangers to aiTafilnate TimoleoOj and fent 
them privately to ^ Adranum. . That general, who never 
kept any regular guards about him, lived then .with the ^ 
Adranites without any fort of precaution or fufpicion, by rea- 
fon of his confidence in. their tutelary god.. The ailailins . 
being informed that he was going to ojfer facrifice, went . 
into the. temple with their poniards, under their, clothes, 
and mixing with thbfe that Hood round the altar, got . 
hearer to him by little and little. They werejuil going 
to give each oier the fignal to begin> when fomebody 
ftruck one of them on the head with his fword, and laid him 
at his feet. Neither he that ftruck the blow kept his Na- 
tion, nor the . companion of the dead man ; the former, . 
with his. fword in his hand, fled to the top of a high rock, . 
and the latter laid hold on the altar, intreating 1 imoleon . 
to fparc his hi& life, on condition that he dilcovered the 
Ivhoie. matter^ Accordingly, pardon was promifed him, 
and he confefTed that he and the perfon who lay dead, . 
were fent on purpofe to kill him. . 

Whilil he was making this confeflionythe other inan was . 
brought down from the rock, and loudly protefled, that he 
was guilty of no injuftice, for he only took righteous ven- 
geance on the wretch who had murdered his father in the 
city of Leontium*. And, for .the truth of this, he appealed 
to feVeral thkt were there prefent, who all atteAed the fame, 
and could not but admire the wonderful management of for- 
tune« which, moving one thmg by another, bringing to- 
gether the moll diHant incidents, and combining thofe 
that that have no manner of relation, but rather the greateft 
diflimilarity, makes fuch ufe of them, that the clofe of one 
procefs is always the beginning of another. The Corinthians 
rewarded the man with a prefent of ten^/W becaufe his 
hand had co-operated wi^ the guardian, genius of Timo- 
kon, and he had referved the latLsfadlion for his private 
wrongs to the ^ time when fortune availed herfelf of it to 
fave Uie general. This happy efcape had effefts beyond the 
prefent, for it infpired the .Corinthians with highexpeda- 

"* tions 

• Hi/hrjr aui hardty afford a ftronjte mftawc^ ol ww vcA«\«vwt 
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tions of Timoleon, wlicn they faw the Sicilians now -re- 
verence and guard him, as a man whofe perfon was fa- 
cred, and who was come- as minifler of thegodsi to 
avenge and deliver them. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and Taw many 
of the Sicilians going over to Timoleon, he blamed him^ 
felf for making ufe of the Carthaginians in fmall numbers 
only, and availing himfelf of their afiiftance as it were by 
Health, and as if he were afhamed of it, when they had 
fuch immenfe forces at hand. He fent, therefore, for Maeo 
their commander in chief, and his whole fleet ; who, with 
terrible pomp, took pofleilion of the harbour with a hun- 
dred and fifty llups, and landed an army of fixty thoufand 
men, which encamped in the city of Syracufe ; infom'uch 
that every one imagined the inundation of barbarians^ 
which had been announced and fexpefted or old was now 
come upon Sicily. For in the many wars which they had 
waged m that ifland, the Carthaginians had never before 
been able to take Syracufe ; but Icetes then receiving them, 
and delivering up the. city to them the whole became a 
camp of barbarians. . 

The Corinthians, who ftill held the citadel, found them- 
felves in very dangerous and difficult circumflances j for 
befides that they were in want of proviiions, becaufe the 
port was guarded and blocked up, they were employed in 
fharp and continual difputes about the walls, which were 
attacked with all manner of machines and batteries, and for 
the defence of which they were obliged to* divide themfelves. 
Timoleon, however, found means to relieve them, by fend- 
ing a fupply of corn from Catana in fmall filhing-bdats and 
little ikiirs, which watched the opportunity to make their 
way through the enemy's fleet, when it happened to be 

* feparated by^ a fl:orm. Mago and Icetes no fooner faw this, 
than they refolved to make themfelves mailers of Catan^,' 
from wliich provifions were fent to the befieged ;-and taking- 
with them the beft of their troops, they failed from Syracufe. 
Leo, the Corinthian, who commanded in the citadel, having 
obferved from the top of it, that tTiofe of the enemy who 
flayed behind, abated their vigilance, and kept but an in- 
differant guard, fuddenly fell upon them as they were dif- 
perfed ; and killing fome, and putting the refl to flight,- 
gained the quarter called Achradinay which was much the 

itronged, and had fuffered the U^^ft. ftQia x\w^ tx^tm^j % l^x 

(N. D. J75/4O 
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S^cufe is an aiTemblage^ a? it .were, of towns*/ Finding 
plenty of provifions and money there he did not give up 
the acqaiiition« nor return into the citadel, but flood upon ^ 
his dei&nce in the AchraJina, having fortified it quite 
round, and joined it by new works to the citadel. Mago 
and Icetes were now near Catana, when a horfeman, de-* 
fpatched from Syracufe, brought them tidings that the 
Achradinat waa taken; which ftruck them with fuch fur- 
prifc that they returned in great hurry, having neither 
uken the place which they went againil, nor kept that 
which they iiad before. 

Perhaps prudence and valour hive as much right as 
fortune to. lay claim to thefc fuccefles ; but the event that . 
next enfued, is wholly to be afcribcd to the favour of for* 
tune. The corps of Coririthiajis that were at Thurium, 
dreading the Carthaginian iieet, which, under the com- 
mand o^Hanno^ obferved their motionsi and Ending at the 
fame time that the fea for many days was ftormy and tem- 
peihious, determined to march through the country of thd 
nrutians ; and partly by perfuaiion, partly by force, they . 
made good, their paiTage through the territories of the 
barbarians, and came down to Rhegium, the fea flill con- 
tinuing rough as before. . 

The Carthaginian admiral, not expediiig the Corinthians 
would. venture out, thought it was in vain to fit Itill ; and 
having perfuaded himfelf that he had invented one of the 
fincft ^ratagems in the world, ordered the mariners to 
crown themfclves with garlands, and to drefs up the galleys 
with Grecian and Phojnician bucklers f , and thus equipped . 
he failed to Syracufe. When he came near the citadel, he 
Jiailed it with loud huzzas and expreflions of triumph, de- 
claring that he was juil come from beating the Corinthian 

fuccours, 

• There were four; the 1]U^ or the citadel, which was between the 
two ports ; Achradtna^ at a little diUance from the citadel \ Tycbe^ fa 
cylled from the temple of Fortune ; and Neapol'n^ or the new city. Tq 
thefe feme eminent authors (and Plutarch is of the number) add a. 
fifth, whidi they call Efyyola, 

f As it feems abfurd to n\ake mention here of Pheenician bucklers^ 
l!nce they could he no token that the Greeks were beaten ; M. Dacier 
conjeif^ures that the word^oytx((7-»y fhould not be taken for a Patrony- 
mic, nor written with a capital, but with a fimple ^» and then it may 
fi%miy grjfter'wg w'tib futpki So Plutarch a Uvik btWyi^uV.t'iv^^x.vi^ ^t 

But it mua be acknowledged that lU« hou \i^to\^ vVt <^%^>\v.\av* 
Mdndt M Ok lyay o( th^n corre^ion. 
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fiiccoursi whom he. had met with at fea, as they were" en-i 
deavouring at a pafTage. By this means he hoped to ftrike 
terror into the befieged. While he was afting this part, 
the Corinthians got down to Rhegium, and as the coaft 
was clear and the wind falling as it were miraculoufly, pro- 
mifed fmooth water and a fate voyage, they immediately 
went aboard fuch barks and fifhing-boats as they could 
£nd, and paffed over into Sicily with fo much fafety and 
in fuch a dead calm, that they even drew . the horles by .. 
the reins, fwimming by the fide of the veffels. 

When they were all landed and had joined Timoleon, . 
he foon took MefFana * ; and from thence he marched in . 
jgood order to Syracufc, depending more upon his good . 
fortune than his forces, for he had not ab6ve four Wiou- 
fand men with him. On the firft hews of his approach, . 
Mago, was greatly perplexed and alarmed, and his fufpi- 
cions were increafed on the . following occafions. The 
marlhes about Syracufef, which receive a great deal 'of frelh • 
water from thefprings, and from the lakes and rivers that dif- • 
/charge themfelves there into the fea, have fuch abundance, 
of eels^ that there is always plenty ^x thofe that choofe 
to fifh for them. The common fold iers of both fides amnfed ^ 
themfelves promifcuoufly with that fport, at their vacant 
hours, and upon any ceffation of arms. As they were all * 
Greeks,and had no pretence for any private animofityagainft 
each other, they fought -boldly when they met in battle, . 
and in time of truce they mixed together andconverfed fa- - 
miliarly. Bufied at one of thefe timesin their common di-* 
veriion of fifhing, ,thcy fell into difcourfe, and expreffed : 
their admiration of the convenience of the fea and the fitu- - 
ation of the adjacent places. Whereupon, one'of the Co- - 
rinthian foldiers thus addrefled thofe that ferved under 
Icetes: ** And can you who are.Greeks, readily confent to ' 
** reduce this cityfo fpacious in itfeilf, and blell with fo many' 
•* advantages, into the powerof the barbarians, and to bring ; 
" the Carthaginians, the moft deceitful and bloody of them • 
•* all, into our neighbourhood; when you ought to wifhthat 
** between tJicm and Gteece there were many Sicilies? -Or 
" can you think that they have brought an armed force 
" from the Pilars of Hercules and the Atlantic >ocean and 

** braved • 

^ MJJhna in the ancient S\cU\an Ynrot\tiT\cUxXotv^ tvcw M^i»», 
' f There is ene monh that \% ca\\eA LyJimeVw, »tvA Wic^xYvw caMiA 
^racv. From this laft the ciiy to«>k Utnam^ t\\^^^ ir.^\^S»% tQS» 
^//e aJr of Syrs^cuU very uowhokfome. 
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** braved the hazards of war, purely to eredk a principality 
** for Icetes ; who, if he had had the prudence which be- 
** comes a general would never have driven out his 
*• founders, to call into his country the worll of its ene- 
" mies, when he might have obtained of the Corinthians 
** and Timoleon any proper degree of honour and power.'* 

The foldiers that were in pay with Icetes, repeating their 
difcourfes often in their camp, gave Mago, who had long 
wanted a pretence to be gone, room to fui'pe^l that he was 
betrayed^ And though Icetes in treated him to flay, and 
remonftrated upon their great fuperiority to the enemy, yet 
he w^ghfid anchor and failed back to Africa, (hamefuUy 
and unaccountably fufFering Sicily to flip out of his hands. 

Next day, Timoleon drew up his army in order of battle 
before the place ; but when he and his Corinthians were 
told that Mago was fled, and faw the harbour empty, they 
could not forbear laughing at his cowardice ; and by way 
of mockery they caufed proclamation to be made about the 
city, promifing a reward to any one that could give infoif- 
mati^n where the Carthaginian fleet was gone to hide itfelf 
Icetes, however, had ftill the fpirit to ftand a farther fliock, 
and would not let go his hold, but vigoroufly defended 
Aofe quarters of the city which he occupied, and which 
appeared almoft impregnable. Timoleon, therefore, divided 
his forces into three parts; and himfelf with one of them 
made his attack by the river Anapus, where he was likely 
to meet with the warmeft reception; commandihg the 
fecond, which was under Tfias the Corinthian, to begin 
their operations from the Achradina, while Dinarchus and 
Demaretus, who brought the la ft reinforcement fyom 
Corinth, fliould attempt the Epifola : So that feveral im- 
preflions being made at the fame time and on every fide, 
the foldiers of Icetes were overpowered and put to flight. 
Now, that the city was taken by aflault, and fuddenly re- 
duced, upon-tfie flight of the enemy, we may juilly impute 
to the- bravery of the troops and the ability of their general; 
but that not one Corinthian was either killed or wounded, 
the fortune of Timoleon claims entirely to herfelf, willing, 
as flie feems, to maintain a difpute with his valour, and 
that thofe who read his ftorv, ma)r rather admire his happy 
fuccefs, than the merit of nis aftions. The fame of this 
great achievement foon overfpread not otAv S'v.c^'^ ^.v^.^ 
Italy, tut la a few days it rcfounded t\iTOUttiCjtT^^ct\ ^^ 
fJmt the city of Corinth, which was Vtv^fame d.oxx>aX^'tLtxV« 
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its fleet was arrived in Sicily, was informed by tlic fame 
meiTengers, that its forces had made good their pafikge 
and were vidlorious. So well did their affairs profper, and 
fo much luftre did fortune add to the galantry of their ex- 
ploits, by the fpeedinefs of their execution. 

Timoleon, thus mailer of the citadel, did not proceed- 
like Dion, or fpare the place for its beauty and magni- 
hcence ; but guarding againfl the fufpicions, which firib 
(landered, and then deltroyed that great man, he ordered 
the public crier to give notice " 7'hat all the Syracufans 
'* who were willing to have a hand in the work, fhould 
•« come with proper inllruments to deftroy the bulwarks of 
*' tyranny." Hereupon they came ojie and all, conMer-- 
ing that proclamation and that day as the fureft commence- 
ment of their liberty ; and they not only demolilhed the cita- 
del, but levelled with the ground both the palaces and the 
monuments of the tyrants. Having foon cleared the placcy 
he built a common hail there for the feat of judicature, at 
once to gratify the citizens, and to fhew that a populac 
government fliould be ereded on the ruins of tyranny. 

The city thus taken was found comparatively deHitute of 
inhabitants. Many had been flain in the wars and intefUne 
broils, and many more had fled from the rage of the tyrants^ 
Nay, fo little frequented was the market-place of Syracufe,. 
that it produced grafs enough for the horfes to pailure upon,. 
and for the grooms to repofe themfelves by them. The 
other cities, except z very few, were entire deferts full of 
deer and wild boars, and fuch as had Jeifure fov it often 
hunted them in the fuburbs and about the walk ; while? 
none of thofe that had pofleiled themfelves of caftles and 
ilrong holds could be perfuaded to quit them, or come down* 
into the city, for they looked with hatred and horror upon 
the tribunals and other feats of government, as fo many 
nurferies of tyrants. Timoleonand thai Syracufans, there- 
fore, though proper to write tq the Corinthians, to fend 
them a good number from Greece to people Syracufe, be^ 
caufe the land mull otherwife lie uncultivated, and becaufe 
they expelled a more formidable war from Africa, being 
informed that Maeo had killed himfelf, and that the Car* 
thaginians, provoked at his bad condud in the expedition, 
had crucified his body, and were colle^ing great forces for- 
the Invafion of Sicily the en(uiti^ {\xmTaa\* 
TJiefeletters ofTimoleon' sbe\xi^d«\w«t^,v^^&^^ t^.^>aSa.\i. 
ambgUkdors attended at the tarns xua^» ?^d^i^w.^^ ^^:?s^^ 
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Corinthians to take their city into their proteAion, and to 
become founders of it anew. They did not, however, 
haftily'feize that advantage, or appropriate the city to them- 
felves, but firll fent to the facred games and the other great 
aflemblies of Greece, and caufed proclamation to be made 
by their heralds, •' That the Corinthians having abolilhed 
'* arbitrary power in Syracufe, and expelled the tyrant, in- 
" vjted all Syracufans and other Sicilians to people that 
" city, where they (hould enjoy their liberties andprivi- 
•' leges, and have the lands divided by equal lots among 
'* them." Then they fent envoys into Afia and the iflands, 
where they were told the greateft part of the fugitives were 
difperfed, to exhort them all to come to Corinth, where 
they fiiould be provided with veffels, commanders, and a 
convoy at the expence of the Corinthians, to condud thena 
iafe to Syracufe. Their intentions thus publiihed, the 
Corinthians enjoyed the jufleft praife and the mofl diHin^ 
guifhed glory, having delivered a Grecian city from tyrants, 
iaved it from the barbarians, and reftored the citizens, to 
their country. But the perfons who met on this occafion at 
Corinth, not being a luiHcient number, defired that ihey^ 
might take others along with them from Corindi and the 
reft of Greece, as new colonifts ; by which means having 
made up their number full ten thoufand, they failed to 
Syracufe. By this time great multitudes from Italy and 
Sicily had flocked in to Timoleon; who finding their num- 
ber, as Athanis reports, amount to fixty thoufand, freely 
divided the lands among them, but fold the houfes for a 
thouiand talents. By this contrivance he both left it in the 
power of the ancient inhabitants to redeem their own, and 
took occafion alfo to raife a ftock for the community, who 
had been fo poor in all refpefts, and fo little able to furnilh 
the fupplies for the war, that they had fold the very ftatues> 
after having formed a judicial procefs againil each, and 
paiTed fentence upon them, as if they had been fo many 
criminals. On this occafion we are told, they fpared one 
ftatue, when all the reft were condemned, namely, that of 
Gelon, one of their ancient kings, in honour of the man, 
and for the fake of the vidory * which he gained over tJie 
Carthaginians at Himera. 

Syracufe- 

* He defeated mmilcar who landed in SicWy, Nf\\V\VNt^^VvxiTAi^^ 
tttouiitnd men, in the. fecond year of the fevfinty-ftltVi OXixci^vaA* 
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Syracufe being thus revived, and repleniflied with fucKa. 
number.of inhabitants \vho flocked to it from ^11 quarters, 
Timoleon was deiirous to beftow the blefllng of liberty on- 
the other cities alfo, and once for all to extirpate arbitrary, 
government out of Sifcily. Por this purpofe, marching, 
into the territories of the petty tyrants, he compelled Icetcs. 
to quit the interefts of Carthage, to agree to demolifh his 
caftles, and to live among the Leontines asa private pcrfon. 
Leptines alfo, prince of Apollonia and feveral other little^ 
towns, finding himfclf in danger of being taken, furren- 
d^red, and had his life granted him, but was fent to- 
Corinth : For Timoleon looked upon it as a glorious thing, 
that the tyrants of Sicily Ihould be forced to live as exiles 
in the city which had colonized that ifland*, and ihould 
be feen, by the Greeks, in fuch an abjcft condition. 

After thJs, he returned to Syracufe to fettle the civil 
^pvernment, and to eftablifh the moft important and necef- • 
Jary lawsf, along with Cephalus and Dinarchus, lawgivers 
ftnt from Corinth, in the m«aa while^- wiiling that the* 
tnercenarics fhould reap fome advantage from the enemy's 
country, and be kept from inaftion, he fent Dinarchus and , 
Demaretus into the Carthaginian. province. Thefe drew 
feveral cities from the punic intereft/ and not only lived in - 
abundance themfe-v.es, but alfo raifed money, from the 
plunder, for carrying on the warl While thefe matters 
xvere tranfa^ing, the Carthaginians anrived at Lilybaeum,, 
with feventy thoufand land forces, two hundred galleys, 
andathoufandother veflels, whichcarriedmachines of war, 
chariots, vaft quantities of provifions, and all other Hares; . 
as if they were now determined not to carry on the war by, 
piecemeal, but to drive the Greeks entirely out of Sicil;^, 
for their force .was fufficient to effeftthis, even if the Sici- 
lians had been united, and much more fo, harafl.edas they 
were with mutual animofities. When the. Carthaginiatis 
therefore found, that there Sicilian territories were laid' 

wafte^ 

f Among other wife inftitntions, he appointed a chief magif^rateto< 

be chofen ye^rly^ whom the Syracufans called the yhnpbtpolui of Jupiter 

OJympius ; thus giving him a kind of facred chara£ter. The firA Am" 

/>J^/^/us was Comments. Hence aro(exVvecVi^owi2iw\otv^\Jcv^%>|x^o\\ax& • 

to complete their ye^rihy the rcfpt£lVve^oNectvwvcw\^ol\Vv«.W m?w^\^\^\w^ 

ff^hich cuiiom continued in the time of Biodotxis S\cMVi%> \V^\%^\^ ^t 

eign of AugufiuB^ above three hundwA v^'w* ^^^« ^^^ x ^J^ t 

^ifi^/Mi was firil introducQd. . l>io\>oi.- ^vc>i^ a^ ^nv. ^. 
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waile, they inarchecl« under the command of Afdrubal 
and Hamilcar, in great fury againd the Corinthians. 

Information of this being brought dire^ly to Syracufe, 
the inhabitants were ilruck with fuch terror by that pro* 
digious armament, that fcarce three thoufand^ out of ten 
times that number* took up arms and ventured to follow 
Timoleon. The mercenaries were in number four thou* 
land, and of them about a thoufand gave way to their 
/ears, when upon their march, and turned back, crying 
out, ** That Timoleon mult be mad or in his dotage, to 
'* go againfl an army of feventy thoufand men, with only 
" five thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, and to draw his 

. . *' handful of men, too, eight days march from Syracufe ; 
" by which means there could be no refuge for thofe that 
"fled,, nor burial for thofe that fell in battle." 
Timoleon cqnfidered it as an advantage, that thefe 
' cowards difcovered themfelves before the engagement; 
and having encouraged the reft, he led them ha (lily to 
the banks of the Crimefus, where he was told the Cartha- 
ginians were drawn together. But as he was afcending 
an hill, at tjie top -of which the enemy's camp and all- 

, their vaft forces would be in fight, he met fome mules 
loaded with parfley ; and his men took it into their heads, 

. that it was a bad omen, becaufe we ufually crown the fe- 
pulchres with parfley, and thence the proverb with re- 
ipQ^ to one that is dangeroufly ill. Such a one has need of 
nothing but parfley. To deliver them from this fuperftition 
apd to remove the panic, Timoleon ordered the troops to 
halt, and making a fpeech fuitable to the occaiion, ob- 

^ ferved among other things, ^*^That crowns were brought 
*' them before the vidory, and offered themfelves of their 
•' own accord.'* For the Corinthians from all antiquity 
having loojced upon a Wreath of parfley as facred, crown- 
ed the vidldrs with it at the Ifthmean games : in Timo- 
leon's time it was ftill in ufe at thofe games, as it is now 
at the Nemean, and it is but lately that the pine-branch 
has taken its place. The general having addrefled his- 
army as we have faid, took a chaplet of pa!;fley, and 
crowned himfelf with it firft, and then his officers and 
the common foldiers did the fame. At that inflant the 
foothfayers obferving two eagles flying towards them, one 
of which bore a ferpent which he had pVetctd. \}|\xQ>x^ . 

m'ch his talofis, wjiile the other advanced vj vxiv aXoxx^'^ccA 
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animating noife, pointed them out to the zrtnj, who aU 
betook themfelves to prayer and invocation of the gods. 

The fummer was now begun, and the end of the month 
JhargelioK * brought on the folftice ; the river then fend- 
ing up a thick mill^ the field was covered with it at firft, 
fo that nothing in the enemy's camp was difcernible, only 
an inarticulate and confafed noife which reached the fum- 
mit of the hill, fhewed that a great army lay at fome dif- 
tance. But when the Corinthians had reached the top, 
and laid down their ihields to take breath, the fun had 
raifed the vapours higher, fo that the fog being coUe£led 
, upon the fummits, covered them only, while the places 
below were all vifible. The river Crimefus appeared 
clearly, and the enemy were feen croffing it, firlt with 
chariots drawn by four horfes, and formidably provided 
£oT the combat ; behind which there marched ten thoufand 
men with white bucklers. Thefe they conjedliired to be 
Carthaginians, by the brightnefs of their armour, and 
the flownefs and good order in which they moved. They 
were followed by the troops of other nations, who advan- 
ced in a confufed and tumultuous manner. 

Timoleon obferving that the river put it in his power to 
engage with what number of the enemy he pleafed, bade 
his men take notice how the main body was divided by the 
ilream, part having already got over and part preparing to 
pafs it ; and ordered Demaretus with the cavalry to attack 
the Carthaginians and put them in confufion, before they 
had time to range themfelves in order of battle. Then , 
he himfelf defcending into the plain with the infantry, ] 
formed the wings out of other Sicilians, intermingling a 
few ftrangers with them ; but the natives of Syracufe and 
the moft warlike of the mercenaries he placed about him- I 
felf in the centre, and flopped a while to fee the fuccefs of I 
the horfe. When he faw that they could not come up to I 
grapple with the Carthaginians, by reafon of the chariots 
that ran to and fro before their army, and that they were 
obliged often to wheel about, to avoid the danger of hav- 
ing 

* Here we fee the uncertainty of the Grecian nnonths. The writers 
on that fuhjedt, Dionyfnis of HalicamaflTus, for instance, (Rom. Antiqn. 
lib. 1.) tilke Tbarge/ion to be jipriL And yet here we are told, the end 
of that moiith was near the folfticc— To ^xit «» v-co<; vToiy-tiiH ^%^^ 

o^iffivrrtp 70¥ renpov. Hence \t r., \\^«t \>Ac\t:T Nttv\>^\^%, \tv \\va 
piMcc, to tran/Iatc it Jun€^ the lo\a\ce ccnvutA^ bCvtvj, \tv xXv^'t tw^xccc.. 
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ing their ranks broken^ and then to ralJy again and re- 
turn to- the charge,- fometimes here rometimes there, he 
took lus buckler, and called to the foot to fpllow him, and 
be of good coarage, with an accent that Teemed more than 
hamah, fo much was it above his ufual pitch ; whether it 
was exalted by his ardour and enthufiafm, or whether (as 
many were of opinion) the voice of fome god was joined 
to his. His troops anfwering him with a loud fhout, and 
prefling him to lead them on without delay, he fent orders 
to the cavalry to get beyond the line of chariots, and to 
take the enemy in flank, while himfelf thickening his firfl 
ranks, fo as to join buckler to buckler, and caufing the 
trumpet to found, bore down upon the Carthaginians, 
They fuftained the fiift fhock with great fpirit : for being 
fortified with breaftplates of iron and helmets of brafs, and 
\ covering themfelves with large Ihields, they could ealily 
i repel the fpears and javelins. But when the bufmefs came 
to a decifion by the fword, where art is no lefs rcquilite 
than ftrength, all on a fudden there broke out dreadful 
thunders from the mountains, mingled with long trails of 
lightening; after which the black clouds, defcending from 
the tops of the hills, fell upon the two armies in a ftorm 
of wind, rain, and hail. The tempeft was on the backs 
of the Greeks, but beat upon the faces of the barbarians, 
and almoft blinded them with the ilormy fhowers and the 
Are continually breaming from .the clouds. 

Thefe things very much diftreffed the barbarians, parti- 
cularly fuch of them as were not veterans. The greateft 
inconvenience feems to have been the roaring of the thun- 
der, and the clattering of the rain and hail upon their 
arms, which hindered them from hearing the orders of their 
officers. .Be£des, the Carthaginians not being light but 
heavy armed, as I faid, the dirt was troublesome to them; 
and, as the bofoms of their tunics were filled with water, 
they were very unwieldy in the combat, fo that the Greeks 
could overturn them with eafe; and when they were down, 
it was impoflible for tJiem, encumbered as they were with 
arms, to get up out of the mire, l^or th: river Crimefus 
fwoln partly with the r.iins, and partly having its courfc 
flopped by the va-*^ mimbei 5 that crofl/.'d it, iiad overflowed 
its banks. The adju^cent litid, having many cavities and 
JowpUcesin it. was f:Ucd with vVdter \\-A\t\\&\x\t<i\\v^\^, 
Mnd the Cnrthj^imnu u iiine into rhem, co\i\^ wox <^\^^\\- 
^-a^e tJiom^Iyes without exii tuie auricuVtv . \sv S£vox\.» vV^ 
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ftorm contmuing to beat upon them with great violences 
and the Greeks having cut to pieces, four huttdred mea 
who compofed their firll ranks^ their whole body was pat 
to flight. Great numbers were overtaken in the fields and 
put to the fword ; many took to the river, and, joftling 
with thofe that were yet pafiing it, were carried down and 
drowned. The major part, who endeavoured to gain the 
hills, were flopped by the light armed foldiers, and flain* 
Among the ten thoufand that were killed, it is faid there 
ivere three thoufand natives of Carthage ; a heavy lofs to 
that city : for none of its citizens were fnperior to thefe* 
either in birth, fortune, or charaAer, nor have we .any 
account that (o many Carthaginians ever fell before in one 
battle ; but as they moflly made ufe of Lybians, Spaniards, 
and Numidians in their wars, if they loft a vidlory, it was 
at the expence of the blood of ftrangers. 

The Greeks difcovered by the fpoils the quality of the 
killed. Thofe that flripped the dead, fet no value upon 
brafs or iron, fuch was the abundance of filvcr and gold : 
for they pafTed the river, and made themfelves matters of the 
camp and baggage. Many of the prifoners were clandef- 
tinely fold by the foldiers, but five thoufand were delivered 
in upon the public account, and two hundred chariots alfo 
were taken. .The tent of Timoleon afforded the moft 
beautiful and magnificent fpeftacle. In it were piled all 
manner of fpoils, among which a thoufand breaftplates of 
exquifue workmanfhip, and ten thoufand bucklers, were 
expofed to view. As there was but a fmaii number to 
colleft the fpoils of fuch a multitude, and they found fuch 
inmienfe riches, it was the third day after the battle before 
they could ere A the trophy. With the firft news of the 
victory, Timoleon fent to Corinth the handfomcft of the | 
arms he had taken, defirous that the world mi^t admire 
and emulate his native city, when they faw the mreft tem- 
ples, adorned, not with Grecian fpoils, nor with the un- 
pleafing monuments of kindred blood and domefHc mini 
but with the fpojJs of barbarians, which bore tais honour- 
able infcription, declaring the juflice as well as valour of 
the conquerors, *' That the people of Corinth, and Ti- 
** moleon their general, having delivered the Greeks who 
" dwelt in Sicily, from the Carthaginian yoke, made this 
'' offering, as a grateful acktiOw\eA^mexv\. to \\va ^^^^'^^^ 
After this 7'inioleon left the metcfcTvaT\^^to\^>j ^:&&fc\)fiA 
Cjrthaginisin province, and ret\u:tvcd xo ^^x^ci^^- "^i ^^ 

2 
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edift pubKfhed there he banilhed from Sicily the thoufand 
.hired foidiers who deferted him before the battle^ and 
obliged them to quit Syracufe before the fun-fet. Thefe 
wretches palTed over into Italy, where they were trea- 
xheroufly (lain by the Brutians. Such was tJie vengeance - 
which heaven took of their perfidioufnefs. 

Neverthelefs, Mamercus, prince of Catana, and Icetes, 
jcither moved with envy at the fuccefs of Timoleon, or 
dreading him as an implacable enemy, who thought no 
faith was to be kept with tyrants, entered into league with 
the Carthaginians, and defired them to fend a new army 
and general if they were not willing to lofe Sicily entirely. 
Hereupon, Gifco came with a fleet of feventy (hips, and a 
body of Greeks whom he had taken into p.iy. The Car- 
;t]iaginians had not employed any Greeks before, but now 
they coniidered them as the bravell and moA invincible of 
men. 

On this occafion, the inhabitants of Meflena rifmg with 
-one confent, flew four hundred of the foreign foidiers, 
whom Timoleon had fent to their aflillance ; and within 
.the dependencies of Carthage, the mercenaries, commanded 
vby £uthyfnus the Leucadian, were cut off by an ambufli at 
a place called Hierae*. Hence the good fortune of Timo- 
Icon became Hill more famous : for thefe were fome of the 
men who with Philodemus of Phocis and Onomarchus, had 
broke into the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and were 
partakers with them in the facrilegef. Shunned as exe- 
crable on this account, they wandered about Peloponnefus, 
where Timoleon, being in great want of men, took them 
into pay. When they came into Sicily, they were vidorious 
in all the battles where he commanded in perfon : but after 
^e great ftraggles of the war were over, being fent upon 
fervicc where luce ours were required, they perilhedby little 

• We do not find there was nny place in Sicily called Hicrise : in all 
prob-ibility thtreiore it (hou.J be read Hieta y for Stephanus de Urbib, 
mentionsa caftle in Sicily f^f that nan e. 

•f- The /acred ivzr ccmmvinced on this occafion. The Amphlcfyons 
having condemned the people of Phocia in a heavy fine, for pluncicring 
iRc countr> of Cyrrha, which was dcHi^ated to Apollo, and tiiat peo- 
ple being unable to pay it, their whole country was judged foricirv.(l 
to th tt god. Hereupon Philomclus, not Philodemus, c^lkM the people 
together, and ^dvjfer) th&m to fcize the ireatux'ti x'cx \\\<i \.cw\'^*t oS. 
DeJphif to enable them to hire forces to detet\A \.\\^m^v.VJt^. 'Wv^ 
brought on ;t war that i.wtccJ fix years ; \n ih^ COU^k ol \n\v\0.\ tcv^Slt. 
cfrher^cnlegjoos perfors perifhed miferably. 
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^nd little. , Herein avenging juftice feems to. Have bcpi 
willing to make ufe of the profperity of Timoleon.as an 
apology for its delay, taking care, as it did, that no harm 
might hnppen to the good from the puriiftiment of the 
wicked ; inlomuch that the favour of the gods to that groaj 
man, was no lefs difcerned and admired in his very loiTes, 
than in his greatcll fuQcefs. 

Upon any of thefe little advantages, the tyrants took qc- 
.^cafionto ridicule theSyracufans; at which they were highly 
incenfed. Mame'rcus, for inftance, who valued him felf on 
.his poems and tragedies, talked in a pompous niannerpf 
. the vidlory he had gained over the mercenaries, and or- 
dered this infolent infcription to be put upon the (hieljis 
which he dedicated to the gods^ 

Thefe flxidds* with gold and ivory gay " 
; To our plain biicklers loft the day. ' 

/Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying (iege to Galauipaj 

.Icetes took the opportunity to make an inroad into tjie 
territories of ^Syr.acufe, where he met with confiderabtfe 
booty ; and haying made great havock, he marched back 

;by Calauria itfelf, incontempt of Timoleon and the flender 
force he had with him. Timolepn. faffered iiim to pafs, 
and then followed him with his cavalry .and light-arnied 
foot. When Icetes faw he was purfiaed he groffed the Da- 
myriasf , and flood in a poftute to receive the enemy, on 
the other fide. What emboJdeneiKim^o do this, was the 

.difficulty of the paffage, and the fteepnefs of the banks tm 
both fides. But a ftrange difpute of jealoufy and honourj 
which arofe among the officers oF Timoleon,* a while de- 
layed the combat : for there was not qne that was willing to 
go after another, but every, m^nw^oted to bci foremoSin 
the atcack ; fo that their fording was likely^ to. be very 
tumultous and diforderly by their juflling each other, and 
prefTmg to get before. To remedy this, Timoleon ordered 
them to decide the matter by lot, and that each for this pur- 
pofe, fhould give him his ring, "lie took the rings aiid 

■fhook them in the fkirt of his robe, and the firfl that came 

up, happening to have a trophy fpr the feal, the yoL#.g 

pfHcers received it with joy, and crying out, that they would 

'. not wait for any other lot, made their way as fafl as poflible 

through 

* They were fhields thai had Uetv UV,ti ovil ol <5^^\ftxcv^\^ ^x\><^^\J\. 
. ,/- Or the X-aymyriuS. 
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^jifottgh the river, Jtnd fell upon the enemy, who, unable 
to fufuin the ihock, foon took to dight, throwing away 
Sheir arms, an.d leaving a tiipufand of their men dead upon 
ihc fppt. 

A few days after this, Timoleon marched into the ter- 
jitory of the Leontines, where he took Icetes alive ; and 
4iis fon Eupolemus, and Euthymus, his general of horfe, 
ivrcre brought to him bound by the foldiers. Icetes and 
.his fon were capitally pumfhed, as tyrants and traitors to 
xheir country. Nor did Euthymus find mercy, though 
remarkable brave and bold in adion, becaufe he was 
.accufed pf a fevere farcafm aeainfl the Corinthians. He 
^had faid, it feems, in a fpeech he made to the Leontines, 
■upon the Corinthians taking the field*, " That it was no 
•** formidable matter,, if the Corinthian dames were gone 
*' out to ^ke the air." Thus the generality of men arc 
•more apt . to reii^nt a contemptuous word than an unjuft 
^^ion, and can bear any other injury better than difgrace. 
•Every hoftile deed is .iinputed to the neceflity of war, but 
,fatirical and cenforious expreflioiis are confidered as the 
.effcds of hatred or malignity. 

When Timoleon was returned, Jthe Syracuians- brought 
-the wife and daughters .of Icetes to a public trial, who, 
,being th^re condemned to die, were executed accordingly. 
This f::ems to be themoft exceptionable part of Timoleon's 
^condudl : '£br, if he had.interpofed, the wom^ would.not 
Jiave fuf<?red. But he appears to have connived at it> and 
^ivcn them up to the refentment of the people, who -were 
.willing to make fome fatijfaftiqn to the manes of Dion, wJio 
•expelled Dionyfms. For Icetes was the man who threw 
,Arctc the wife of Dipn, his filler Ariftomache, and his fon, 
rwho was yet a child, ajive into the fea -, as we have related 
in the )ife q£ Dion f . 

.B,? TimoIeoA 

*♦ A verfc in the Medea of Euripides, quite altered in the fenfe by 
the different punduation. Medea fays therei v€r, 24. 

,X0ftead of whichj, l^uthymus pronounced It thus: 

Kopuf^Kti yvyatxe^ i^iiX'^ot Jo^uy, 

f From thJspa/r0gc, ^nd another before, it Cetttvi ^^\l \V^^\^^ 
nioD was wnttpD before this. And yet, \n\hc^^oimotv^'^Vi^«^'^ 
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Timoleon then inarched to Catana againft Mamercus'i 
^ho waited for him in order of battle upon V e banks of 
the Abolus *•, Mamercus was defeated and put to flight, 
with the lofs of above two thoufand men, no fmall part of 
which confided of the punic fuccours fent by Gifco. Here- 
upon, the Carthaginians defiredhitn to grant them peace, 
which he did on the following conditions : '* That they 
" Ihould hold only the lands within the Lycusf ; that 
'* they fhonld permit all who deiired it, to remove out of 
" their province, with their families and goods, and to 
*' fettle at Syracufe ; and that they flipuld renounce all 
. *^ friendfhip and alliance with the Tyrants.'* Mamerquis 
reduced by this treaty to defpair, fet fail for Italy, with 
an intent to bring the^Lucanians againft Timoleon aqd 
the Syracufans. : But, inftead of tjiat, the crews tacking 
about with the galleys, and returning to Sicily, delivery 
up Catana to Timoleon ; which obliged Mamercus to take 
refuge at Meflena, with Hippo, prince of that city. Timo- 
leon coming upon them, and inverting the place both by 
fea and land. Hippo got on board a fhip, and attempted 
to make his efcape, but was taken by the Meflenians thcip- 
felves ; who expofed him in the theatre; and calling their 
children out of the fchools, as to the fineft fpedlacle in the 
world, the punifhment of a tyrant, they firft fcourged him, 
and then put him to death. 

Upon this, Mamercus furrcndered himfelf to Timoleon, 
agreeing to take his trial at Syracufe, on condition that 
Timoleon himfelf would not be his accufei-. Being con- 
duced to Syracufe, and brought before the people, he at- 
tempted to pronounce an oration which he had compofed 
long before for fuch an occafion ; but being received with 
noiie and clamour, he- perceived that the .aflembly were 
determined to fhew him no favour. He, therefore, threw 
off his upper garment, ran through the theatre, and dafhqd 
his head violently againft on of the fteps, with a defign to 

kill 

. fpeaks, as If this was written firft. For there he fays, j^s tot have 
ivrltten in the, life of Timolton, In one.of them, therefore, if not in both, 
thofe references mull have been made by the Librarians, according to 
the diftercnt order in which thefe lives were placed. 

* Ptolemy and others, call this river Alahus^ Alabis^ or Aiabon, It 
is near Hybla, between Catana smd S^racMfe. 
f Plutarch probably took the nanc^e o^ thvs t\nw 2^^ Vv^ lovxvA \\\tv 
Diodorusi but other hiftorians call \t x.\\c Ha\^CM%. \tv^^^A> v>aft Cm- 
tbaginlnns might poflibly give it the orv«tiXa\ 9it^\tax^ hay >*«VvOcv^v>^ 
^cs no wore, than the particle the. 
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Jciir himfelf ; bu^did not fucceed according to his wj£h> • 
for he was taken up alive« and fufFered tlie punifhment of 
thieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny, and put 
a period to their wars. He found the whole illand turned 
almofl wild and favage with its misfortunes, fo that its 
very inhabitants cOuld hardly endure it, and yet ne fo civi- 
lized it again^ and rendered- it fo defirabie, that ftr^ngers 
came to fettle in the country, from which its own people 
had lately fled ; the great cities of Agrigcntum and Gela, 
which, after the Athenian war, had been fackod and left 
defolate by the Carthaginians, were now peopled again ; 
the former by Megellas and Pheriiius from Klea, and the 
latter by Gorgus from the ifle of Ceos, who alio coUefted 
and brought with him fome of the old citizens. Timoleon 
not only aifured them of hispi:^tedlion,and of peaceful days 
to fettle in, after the tempefts of fuch a war, but cordially 
entered into their neceffities, and fupplied them with every. 
thing, fo that he was even beloved by them -as if ne had 
bortt their founder. Nay, to that degree did ne enjoy the 
affe^ions of the Sicilians in general, that no war feeincd 
concluded, no laws enad^ed, no lands divided, no political 
regulation made, in a proper manner, except it was reviled 
and touched by him : he was the mafter-builder who pat 
the laft hand* to the work, and bellowed upon it a hao j/ 
elegance and perfedion. Though at that time Greece 
boafted a number of great men, whofe achievements were 
highly diftinguifhed, Timotheus, (forinllance) A.elilaus, 
Pelopidas, and Epai?\inondas, the laft of whom Timoleon 
principally vied with, in the courfe of glory, yet we may 
difcernin their adions a certain labour and draining, which 
diminifhes their luftre, and fome of them have afforded 
room for cenfure, and been followed with repentance; 
whereas there is not one aftion of Timoleon (if we except 
the extremities he proceeded to in the cafe of hi. brother) 
to which we may not, with Timaeus, apply that paffage of 
Sophocles, 

What Venus, or what LovEy 
PJac*d the fair parts in this harmonious whole. 

For, as the poetry of Antimachus * and the ^ottrsilu oC 

, /p,f/''"^ u ''^ *^^* ^" ^P'^ P^^^ ^ho ftouri(hed\«\ tSt A?^^%o^^ocx^"^t^ 
^ai'Jato. He wrote a poem called the rbtbaid. ^^xxH^^^;^^ 
H 3 ^^^* 
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Dionyfius *, both of them Colophonians, witli all tfe 
nerves and ftrength one finds in them, appear to be too 
much Lboured, and fmell too much of the lamp; whereas 
the paintings of Nicomachus f and the verfes of Komer, 
befide their otherexcellencies and graces, feem to have been 
llruck off with readinefs and eafe : fo, if we compare the 
exploits of Epaminondas and Agefilans, performed witJi 
infinite pains and difficulty, with thofe of Timoleon, whichj. 
glorious as they were, had a great deal of freedom and eafc 
in them, when we confider the cafe well, we fhall conclude 
the latter, not to have been the work of fortune indeedi. 
but the effedls of fortunate virtue. 

He himfelf, ft is true, afcribed all his fuccefles to fortune; 
For- when he wrote to his friends at Corinth, or addreffed 
the Syracufans, he often faid, he was highly indebted to 
that goddefs, when Ihe was refolved to fave Sicily, for 
doing it under his name. In his houfe he buiJt a chapd 
and offered facrifices to Chance%, and dedicated the houfe 
itfclf to Fortune: for the Syracufans had given him one of 
the bell houfes in* the city, as a reward of his fervices, and 
provided him, befides, a very elegant and agreeable retreat 
in the country. In the counl^ry it wa^ that he fpent moft of 
his time, with his wife and children, whom lie hadfent for 
from Corinth: for he never returned home; he took no 
part in the troubled of Greece, nor expofed himfelf to 
public envy, the rock which great generals commonly fplit 
upon in their infatiable purfuits of honour a»d power; bat 

k9 

fays, he had a force and folldity, together with an elevation of ftylc,and 
had the fecond place given him by the grammarians, after Homer j but 
as he failed in the paUJons, in the difpofition of bis fable, and in the 
cafe and elegance of manner, though he was fecond, he wa« far fro» 
coming near the firfl. 

* Dionyfius was a portrait-painter, Pl'w. xxxv. lo. 
f Piiny tells us, " Nicoiiiachus painted with a fwift as weU*» 
«* maflerly hand ; and that his pieces fold for as much as a to».n was 
*' worth.*' Ariftratus, the tyrant of SLcyon, having agreed with him 
for a piece of work which fccmed to require a confiderabhi time, Nico- 
machus did not appear till wkhin a few days of that on which he had 
agreed to finish it. Hereupon the tyrant talked of puniftiing himj 
but in thofe few days he completed the thing in an admicabie mannert . 
and entirely to his fatisfa{)ion. 

/ When ths ancients aCcvibtd an^ event to Jortuwt^ vV\^>} 4:\d tv^t.TOftaa\ 
to denytlw operation of the Dtvty \tiU, bux on\>j x.ot^c\xv^^^V>^x\\ww 
contrivance and power. And \n evtm* alwvV^A x.^ Aatice, '^^^s ^>''^ 
paffibly mean toVxclude lUc a^tnc^ oi aAXi^uow^ Wt.%^,>«^xe:«^^>M 
oun or divine. 
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}l^ remained In Sicily, enjoying the bleffings lie had eftabliih- 
ed; and of which the grea tell of all Was, to fee fomanycitie** 
and fo many thoufihds of people happy through his means.- 

But iince', according -to the cdmparifon of Simon ides,, 
every republic inuft have fpme impudent flanderer, juft as 
every lark mull have'a creft on its head, fo it was at Syra- 
ctffe; fofTimolcon was attacked by two demagogues, 
Laphyflius and Demaenetiis. The firll of thefe havin^-^' de- 
manded of him fureties that he would anfwer toaniniidl- 
ment which was to be brought again ft him, the people be- 
gan to rife, declaring they would not fufFer him to proceed. 
But Timoleoh ftilled the tumult, by reprefentirig, " That 
** he had voluntarily undergone fo many labours and dan- 
'*^ gers, on purpofe that the meaneft Syracufan might have 
" rccourfe, when he pleafed, to t lie laws. "^ And wheii 
Demsenetus, in full ailembly,-allegcd many articles againft 
his behaviour in' command, 'he* did not voiichfafe him any 
anfWer ; he only faid, *' He could not fufRciently exprefs 
''his gratitude to the'jgOds, for granting his requeil, in 
••^ permitting him to fee all the Syracufans enjoy the li- 
" berty of ikying what they thought fit.'* 

Having' then confefl'edly performed greater things than 
any Grecian of his time, and been the only man that 
realized thofe glorious achievcmentsr, to which the orators 
of Greece were -conftantly exhorting their countrymen in, 
the general afl'embiiesof theftates, fortune happily placed 
^n at a diita'nce rrom'the'calnitlitlcs in which the mother- 
•ronntry was involved, and kept his hands unftained with 
its blood. He made his courage and condudt appear in liis 
dealings. with the barbarians and with tyrants, as well as 
his jullice and moderation w hercver the Greeks or their 
friends were concerned. Very few of his trophies coll 
his fellow -citizens a tear, or put any of them in mourn- 
ing ; and yet, in lefs than eight years, he delivered Sicily 
from its intelline miferies and dilleiiipers, and reftored it 
to the native inhabitants. 

After fo much profperity, Mhen he was well advanced in 
yeafs^'his e^es began to fail him, and the defed increafed 
fo faft, that he entirely loll his fight. Not that he had done 
any thing to occafion rt, nor was it to be imputed to the 
caprice of fortune *, but it feems to have been owing to a 

th^f^"^''^^^^'^ ^'"^* ^' ^ opinion which wasvc^ v^^^-'^^^^^'^?^^ 
iiici^;,^^j,s, that if any pcrfcn was fi^nalW fa\ovkr^dWv\\\V'iCC^^^>^^^^^, 
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family weaknefs and diforder, which operated togethcf 
vith the courle of time. For feveral of his relations arc 
faid to have loft their fight in the fame manner, having it 
gradually impaired by years. But Athanis tt lis us, not- 
withftanding, that during the war with Hippo and Mamer- 
cus, and while he lay before Millae, a white fpeck. appeared 
on his eye, which was a plain indication that blindnefs was 
coming on. However, this did not hinder him from con- 
tinuing the liege, and profecuting the war, until he got 
the tyrants^ in his power. But, when he was returned to 
Syracufe, he laid down the command immediately, and 
excufed himfelf to the people from any farther fervice, as 
he had brought their affairs to a happy conciufion. 

It is not to be wondered, that he bore his misfortune 
without repining ; but it was really admirable to obferve 
the honour and refpedi which the Syracufans paid him 
when blind. They not only viiited him conllantly them- 
fclves, but brought all ftrangers who fpent fome time 
amongft them, to his houfe in the town, .or to that in the 
country, that they too might have the pleafure of feein|[ 
the deliverer of Syracufe. And it was their joy and their 
pride that he chofe to fpend his days with them, and de- 
fpifed the fplendid reception which Greece was prepared 
to give him, on account of his great fuccefs. Among the 
many votes that were pafled and things that were done in 
tcnour of him, one of the moft ftriking was that decree 
©f the people of Syracufe, «« That whenever they faouU 
** be at war with a foreign nation, they would employ\ 
" Corinthian general." Their method of proceeding, too, 
5n their affemblies, did honour to Timoieon. For they 
decided fmaller matters by themfelves, but confulted him 
in the more difficult and important cafes. -On thefe occa« 
fions he was conveyed in a litter through the market-place 
to the theatre ; and when he was carried in, the people 
faluted him with one voice, as he fat. He returned the 
civility, and having paufcd a while to give time for their 
acclamations, took cognizance of the affair, and delivered 
his opinion. The aifembly gave their fanftion to it, and 
then his fervants carried the litter back through the theatre; 
and the people having waited on him out with loud ap- 

plaufe&> 

tvovld fome misfortune happen, 10 couT\UTV»a\Mit^'A% 'IXiv^^^^^Ns 
putcd to the envy of fome maiis^^M^t damotv% 
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plaufes, defpatched the reft of the public bufinefs without 
him. 

With fo much refpeft and kindnefs was the old age of • 
Timoleon cherifhed, as that of a common father ! and at 
laft he died of a flight illnefs co-operating with length of 
years * . Some time being given the Syracufans to prepare 
for his funeral, and for the neighbouring inhabitants and 
Grangers to ailemble, the whole was conduced with great 
magnificence. . The bier, fumptuoufly adorned, was carried 
by young men felefted by the people, over the ground 
where the. palace and caftle of the tyrants flood, before 
they were demolifhed. It was followed by many thoufands 
of men and women> in the mofl pompous folemnity, 
crowned with garlands and clothed in white. - The la- 
mentations and tears, mingled with the praifes of the de- 
ceafed, fhewed that the. honour now paid him was not a 
matter of courfe, or compliance with a duty enjoined, but 
the teflimony of real forrow and fmcere affeftion. At laft, 
tkc bier being placed upon th£ funeral pile, Demetrius, 
who had the foudeft voice of all their heralds, was directed 
to make, proclamation, as follows : '* The people of Syra- 
**' cufe inter Timoleon the Corinthian, the fon of Timode- 
•*^ mus, at the expence of two hundred mina: they honour 
**- him, moreover, through all time with annual games, to 
"be celebrated with performances in mufic, horfe racing, 
" and wreftiing ; as the man who deftroyed tyrants, fub- 
•»• dued barbarians, repeopled great cities which lay defo- 
•'- late, and.reftored to the Sicilians their laws and privi- 
*' leges." • 

The bodv'was interred, and a monument erefted for him 
imthe market-place, which they afterwards furrounded 
with porticoes and other buildings fuitable to the purpofe, 
and then made it a placeof exercife for their youth, under 
the name of Titnoleonteum, They continued to make ufe 
of the form of government and the laws that he eftablifhed, 
and this infured their happinefs for a long courfe of 
years f- 

• * He died the laft y^r of the hundred and tenth olyrnplad, three 
hundred and thirty five years before the Chriftian aera. 

f This profpcrity was interrupted about thirty years after, by the 
cruelties of Agathocles. 
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Wi 



HEN I firft applied myfelf to the writing of thefe 
liv^s^ it was for the lake of others, but I purfue that ftudy 1 
for my own -fake; availing myfelf of hiltory as of a mir- 
ror, from which I learn to adjuft and regulate my owa 
condu6l. For it is like living and converfing with thefe 
illultrious men, when I invite, as it were, and receive 
them, one after another, under my roof ; when I confider 
h(yw great and ^wonderful they 'were *, and i^fi.^ from theit 
actions the moft memorable and glorious;. 
Ye gods ! what greater plcafure ? 

What BAPPIKJt ROAD to VIRTUE ? 

Democritus has a pofition in his philofophy f* utterl)if 
falfe indeed, and leading to endlefs fuperllitions, that there 
are phantafms or images continually floating, in. the air, 
fome propitious^ and .Come unlucky, and.advifes us to pray, 
that fuch may ftrike upon our fenfes, as are agreeable to 
and perfeftive of our nature, and no^ fuch as have a ten-, 
dency to vice and error. For my part, inflead of this, I 
fill T£iy mind with the fiibiime images of the bell and greatefl 
men, by attention to hiflory and biography ; and if I con- 
trail any blemifh or ill cuilom from other company which 
I am unavoidably engaged. in, I correal and expel them, bv 
calmly and difpafTionateiy turning my thoughts to thefe 
excellent examples. For the fame purpofe.,. 1. now put in 
your hands the life of TJmoleon the Corinthian, and that 
of ^milius Paulus, men famous not only for their virtues, 
but their fuccefs j infbmuch that they have left room to 
doubt, whether their great achievements were not more 
owing to their good fortune than their prudence. 

Moll writers agree, that the i£milian family was one of 
the moil ancient among thi? Romaa nobility : and it is 

aflerted; 

• otr^o? «*)» 0*0? T£ ' HoM. II. xxiv..vcr».62Q. 

"t* Democritus htld that vifiblc objects produced their image in thf 

Ambienc air, which image nroduc eel a feccnd, and thefecond a.third Oill 

Iffs than the forratr, and lo on till the lad produced Its cminterpart io 

the eye This he fuppofed the procefs of the a£t of vrfibn. But he 

•ve/jf on xo wliat is inftmteiy more abtvitA, W<i wv^\t\X3v\tve.^ >^^\ 

ihought was formed, according a% t\\ofc \mti%e^ ^\^^cV.-«\v^^^ v^^'vkvvb<- - 

nation 'f that cf thtfe there were lome ^ooA Axxd^orc^^ tVAs xV^vxfes 

^ooi^ prodaoM^ virtuous thoushtt \a >»., ai»*i^.^ tH4\v^^ ^^xx^vj. 
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affcrted, that the founder of it, who alfo left it his furname, 
was Mamercus * the fon of Pythagoras the philofophcr f , 
who, for the peculiar charms and gracefulnefs of his Ciocu- 
tion was called ^milius ; fuch, at leall, is the opinion of 
thofe who fay that Numa was educated under Pythagoras. 

Thofe of this family that diflingailhed themfelves I, 
found their attachment to .virtue generally blefied with 
fuccefs. And notwithftanding the . ill fortune -of Lucius 
Paulus at Cannae, he (hewed on that occafion both his pru- 
dence, and his .valour, h'or, when he could not difiuade 
hia colleague. from fighting, he joined iiim in thexombat, 
though*much againft his wUl, but did not partake with him 
imhis iiight: on the contrary, when he whd plunged them 
in* the^. danger, deferted the field, Paulus flood his ground, 
and fell liravjely amidft the enemy^, with his fword in his 
hand. V. 

This Paulus had a daughter named ^Emilia, who was 
married to Scipio the Great, and a fon called Paolus, 
whofe hiHory I am now writing., • . 

At the time he made hlsappearance in the world, Rome 
abounded in men who .were celebrated for their virtaes and 
other excellent. accomplifhments II; and even among thefe 
^milius made a diilinguiihed figure^ without purfuing the 
fame fludidsj or fetting out in the r fame track, with the 
yorimg Jiobility of that age. For he did not exerciie himfelf 
in ^pleading caufes, nor could he ftoop to falute, to folicit 
andcatefs.the people, which, was the method that mofi men 
took whaaimed.at popuLirity; Not but that he had talents 
from nature to acquit himfelf well in either of thefe refpeds> 
but he.reckoned the honour that flows from valour, fiom 

i'ulHceand probity, preferable to both; and.in thefe virtues 
le ibon iurpaffed all the young men. of his time.: . 

The firft of the great offices of flate for which he was a 
candidate, was that of -^^V/^, and he carried it againft 
twe.ve competitors^ who> we are told, were all afterwards 

Confuls. 
* See the itftf of Kirma. > 

f He is called Pythagoras the phllofopher, to diftingulih hiji from 
Pythagoras the famid wreftlcr. 

J From Lucius yEmilius, who was conful in the year of Rome two 
hundred and fevcniy, and overcame the^Volfcians, to Lucius Paulus, 
wb« was father to Paulus i^iniilius, and vvi»o fell at Canna, in tlie year 
of.Rcmc-fivc hurdred and thirty fcveo, there wt\ft ux^iw^ <il x'cv^isu 
^Eajj'JiJ.renovvneJ fo tbair vjdories and tnum\)\Nt, 
// 1-n UiBt period \yi4ind the Semprobu, i\\e A\b\t\\,\Vji^'^-*Vv\\A;i'tA*^ 

^:i^^%:^:^&^^^^^ ^^^^^■^^•'•^^ ^*^^^^^^ ^'"^^^^^-^ 
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Confuls. And when he was appointed one of the Augwrt^ - 
whom the Romans employ in the inipe£tion and care of 
divination by the flight of birds, and by prodigies in the 
air, he ftudied fo attentively the ufages of his country, and 
acquainted himfelf fo perfedly with the ancient ceremonies 
cf religion, that what before was only confidered as an 
honour, and fought for on account of the authority an- 
nexed to it*, appeared in his hands to be one of theprin- 
cipal arts. Thus he confirmed the definition which is 
given by fome philofophers, Jhat religion is the fcience of 
nxjorjhipping the gods* He did every thing with ikill and 
application ; he laid afide all other concerns while he at- 
tended to this, and made not the leail omiflion or innova- 
tion, but difputed with his colleagues about the fmalleft 
article, and infilled, that though the Deity might be fup- 
pofed to be merciful, and willing to overlook fome negleS^ 
yet it was dangerous for the ftate to connive at and pafs by 
fuch things. For no man e'ver began his attempts againjt g9^ 
*vernment ^mith an enormous crime ; and the relaxing in the I 
fmalleft matters , hreuks do^wn the fences of the great eft. 

Nor was he left, exaA in requiring and obferving the 
Roman military difcipline. He did not lludy to be popular 
in command, nor endeavour, like the generality, to make 
one commifiion the foundation for another, by. humouring 
and indulging the foldiery f : but as a prieft inftrufts the. 
initiated with care in the fiicred ceremonies, fo he explained, 
to thofe that were under him the rules and cufloms of war; 
and being inexorable, at the fame time, to thofe that 
tranfgrefled them, he re-eftablifhed his country in its for- 
mer glory. Indeed, with him, the beating of an enemy 
was a matter of much lefs account, than the bringing of 
his countrymen to ftrifl difcipline; the one feeming to be- 
the neceffary confequence of the other. 

During the war which the Romans were engaged in with 
y\ntiochus the Great J, in the eaft, and || in which their. 

mofl 

* Under j-rctence that the aufplces were favourable or otherwife) 
the Angurs had it in their power to promote or put a ftop to any pub- 
l.c affair whatever. 

-f The Reman foidiers were, at the fame time, citizens, who bad' 
votes for the gre.it cmploymtnts, both civil and military. 

X The war with Aniiochus the Gieat, king of Syria, began about 
t) It year ol Rome five hundred and ftxi7oi\t^ v^tcvv^-low ^^^t^^Vwx 
t/je battle cfCf.r.nx 
/■The Ccnful GJabrio, an<l after V\\m \\\e tvio ^\v^^'4 \ \\^^V«.t o\ 
V./SOW was ccmcrit to ferve as Utuxenaut vitvOp:\ ^^*^^^'^^^^^' ^•Y.'xa.Hv 
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aioft experienced officers were employed, another broke 
3ut in the weft. There was a general revolt in Spain • ; 
md thither i£milius was fent, not with fix liSiors only, 
like other praetors y but with twice the number; which 
Teemed to raife his dignity to an equality with the confular. 
He beat the barbarians in two pitched battlesf, and killed 
thirty thoufand of them : which fucccfs appears to have 
been owing to his generalfhip inchoofmg his ground^ and 
attacking the enemy while they were pafling a river ; for 
by thefc means his army gained an eafy viftory. He made 
himfelf mafter of two hundred and fifty cities, which vo- 
luntarily opened their gates : and having eftablifhed peace 
throughout the province, and fecured its allegiance, he 
returned to Rome, not 2L.dr/ichma richer than he went out. 
He never indeed, was deficous to enrich liimfelf, but lived 
ia a generous manner on his own eftate, which was fo far 
from being large, that after his death, it was hardly fuffi- 
cient to anfwer his wife's dowry* . 

His firftwife wasPapiria, the daughter of PapiriusMalb, 
a. man of confular dignity. After he had lived with her a 
l6ng time in wedlock he divorced her, though fhe had 
brought him v.ery fine children ; for (he was modier to the 
illuftripus Scipio and to Fabius Maximus. Hillory does 
not acquaint us with the reafon of this feparation; but with 
refpecl to, divorces in general, the account which a certain 
Roman, who put away liis wife, gave of his own cafe, feems 
to be a juft one. When his friends remonflrated, and aflced 
him, JVas fie not chafte? Was Jhe not fair? Was fie not 
fruitful? he held out his flioe, and faid. Is it not handfome? 
Is it not neiu ? yet none knonvs ivhere it lurings him, but he 
that msears it. Certain it is that men ufually repudiate 
their wives for great and vifible faults ; yet fometimes alfo 
a peevi(hnefs of temper or incompliance of manners, fmall 
and frequent diftaftes, though not difcerned by the world, 
produce the moll incurable averfions in a married life|. 

-^milius, 

* Spain had been reduced by Sclpio Naiica. 

•f- Livyxxxvii. 57. fpeaksonly of one battle, in which PaulusiEmi- 
Uus forced the entrenchments of the Spanlards> killed eighteen thoufand 
of them, and made three hundred prifoners. 

X The very ingenious Dr. Robertfon mentions thi^j frequency of di- 
vorces as one of the ncceflary reafons for introducing the ChriOian reli- 
gjon at that period of time when it was puhV»(hed lo \\\tvjox\^. '•''\i\— 
" verves/* fa: s he, **on very /light pretences were pwm\U€d>oo\.\\'^i >^^.^ 
' Greek and Roman leginaton. And though the t>MTC tv\Mvt\^^ o\ >>:.^^^ 
repubhci rsflrained for Tome time the cperaWoa ot tuc\v^ v^^^^^^^^^*'^^- 
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iEmilius, thus feparated from Papiria, married a fecond 
wife, by whom he had alfo two fons. Thefe he brought 
up in his own houi'e ; the Tons of Papiria being adopted 
into the greatcil and moil noble families in Rome, the eider 
by Fabjus Maximus, who was five times conful, and the 
younger by iiis coufm-german, the fon of Scipio Africanus* 
who gave him the name of ocipio. One of his daughters 
was married to the Ion of Cato, and the other to ^lius 
Tuhero, a man of fuperior integrity, and who, of all the 
Romans, knew beil how to bear poverty. There were no 
lefs than lixteen of the JEVisin family and name, who had 
only a fmall houfe, and one farm amongfl them; and in 
this houfe they all lived with their wives and many children; 
Here dwelt the daughter of iEmilius, who had been twice 
conful, and had triumphed twice, not afhamed of hep 
hufbiind's poverty, bat admiring that virtue which kept 
him poor. Very different is the behaviour of brothers and 
other near relations in tliefe days; who, if their poiTeflions 
be not le para ted oy extcnfive countries, or at leaft rivers 
and bulwarks, are perpetually. at variance about them^ 
So much inilrui^ion docc hiftory fugged to the confider- 
ation of thofe who are willing to pcoht by it.. 

When iEmilius was created conlul*, he went upon an . 
expedition againil theLigurians, whofe country lies at the 
foot of the Alps, and who are alfo called LigulUnes : a bold 
and martial people that learnt the art of war of the Romans^ . 
by means of their vicinity. For they dwelt in the cxtremi- • 

ties 

" Altution; though the. virtuc.of private perfoivs Telclom abufed the in* 
•* dulgcnce that'ihe leglflator allowed their., yet no fooner hud the efta* 
** blifhmei.t of arbitrary power and the pro^refs of luxury vitiated th^ 
•* tafte of nier, thin tlw: law with regard to divorces was found to b€ • 
•^ amongft the worl> corruptions that prevaHed in that abandoned age* 
<* The facility of feparations rendtred marricc perP^is cartief» of practi4 
•* rtngor obtai iri;; thofe virtues which r«.nfler doincflx lif^:eafy and dc» 
•* lightful. l he education cf tlieir children, as the parents were not niu- 
«* tually endeared or infeparahly connected, was g^'nerally oifreg. rJod» • 
'' as each prirent confif^cred it but a partial care, which might with equal 
*• jufti .e devolve on the other. Marriage, inftead of r-eftraining, added to 
«* the violence of irregulai defirt", and under a legal title became the vileflf - 
•* and If oi\ fhamclcfs proftitution. From all thefe caufes the marriage- 
•» flatc fell irto difrepuiation and contempt, and it became neceifary to 
•* force men by peniil laWs into a fociety where they expelled no fecure 
«* or hiYwi^ Iiappinefs, Amon^ the Roti\at\^ doccv<i(y"\c c<ix\>\^\lotv %tc« 
*' of a fuclden to an incrtdible V^ci^Vit. AtvA v^^^'^^* ^'^ ^>^^ \\\^wj tiV 
'* m:ink:nd we a-n find n® parattel 10 i\\c unAKlv^x^tA \xtv^>a^\\^ ^x^e^^* 
" lenrioufr.cts of t.'iat ace. It was in ^ooti V\me v\\^\^\ott;k*»^'^*«'» 
* Jt ^^3i the y-^x followins tUat. l\^ >NCt^^ ^^»^^^^ ^"^^ \.x^>axvw^ 
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ies of Italy, bordering upon that part. of the Alps which 
is waihed by the Tufcan fea, jail oppofite to Africa, and 
were mixed with the Gauls> and Spaniards who inhabited 
the coaft. At that time- they ha.d likewife fome ilrength at 
(ea,and their corikirs plundered anddeilroyed the merchant- 
fhips as fsLT as the pillars of Hercules. TJiey had unarmy 
of forty thoufand men to receive JBmilius, who came but 
with eight thoufand at the moft. He engaged them, how- 
ever, though five times- his number, routed them entirely » 
and (hut them up -within their walled towns.. When they 
were in thefe circumftance«, he oSkrtd them reafonable 
and moderate terms.. For the Romans did not choofc ut- 
terly to cutoiF the people of Liguria, whom they consider- 
ed as a bulwark againil the Gauls, who were always ho- 
vering over- Italy. The Ligurians, confiding in iEmiliu.*?, 
delivered up their fhips and their towns. He only razed 
the fortifications, and- then delivered, the cities to them. 
again; bat he carried off their (hipping, leaving them not 
a velTel bigger tha n thofe with three bunks of oars ; and he 
fetat liberty a number of prifoners wham" they had made 
both at fea and land, as well Romans as llrangers. 

Such were the memorable actions of his fiflt confulfhip. 
After which he often exprefl'ed his deilre of being ap- 
pointed again to the fame high office, ami even flood can- 
didate for it ; butj meeting with a repulle, he folicitod it 
no more; Inftead of that he applied himfelf to the dif« 
charge of his fun^ion as augur, and to the education of 
his fons, not only in luch arts as had been taught in Rome, 
and thofe that he had learnt himfelf, but alio in the gen- 
teeler arts of Greece. To-thisputpole he not only enter- 
tained matters whe could teach them grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric, but fculpture alfo and painting, together with 
fuch as were Ikilled in breaking and teaching norfes and 
dogs, and were to inftruft them in riding and hunting. 
When no public aiDiirs hindered him> he himfelf alv^ays 
attended their lludies and exercifes. In fhort, he was the 
moft indulgent parent in Rome. 

As to public affairs, the Romans were then engaged in 
a war with Perfeus*, king of the Macedonians, and they. 

imputed 

* This fecond Macedonian war with Perfcus ht%xc\ \tv \.Vve 'jtw t>l 
Rome five hundred and eight- tYfOj a Uundred and to'^-tCv^w^ ^%«^ 
before the Cbridlaii xrd. 
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imputed it either to the incapacity or cowardice of their 
generals * that tJie advantage was on the enemy's fide. For 
they who had forced Antiochus the Great to quit the reft 
of Afiaf , driven him beyond mount Taurus, conhnedhim 
to Syria, and made him think himfelf happy if he could 
purchafe his peace with fifteen thoufand talents J ; they who 
had lately vanquilhed king Philip in Theflaly ||, and de- 
livered the Greeks from the Macedonian yoke ; in fhort, 
they who had fubdued Hannibal, to whom no king could 
be compared either for valour or power, thought it an in- 
tolerable thing to be obliged to contend with r erfeus upon 
equal terms, as if he could be an adverfary able to cope 
with them, who only brought into the field the poor remains 
of his father's routed forces. In this, however, the Romans 
were deceived ; for they knew not that Philip, after his 
defeat, had raifed a much more numerous and better dif* . 
ciplined army, than he had before. It may not be amifs 
to explain this in a few words, beginning at the fountain . 
head. Antigonus§, the moft powerful among the generals 
and fuccefTors of Alexander, having gained for himfelf and 
his defcendants the title of king, had a fon named Deme- 
trius, who was father to Antigonus, furnamed Goi»tf/i^/. 
Gonatus had a fon named Demetrius, who., after a fhort reign, 
left a young fon called Poilip, The Macedonian nobility, , 
dreading the confufion, often confe .]uent upon a minority, 
fet up Antigonus, coufm to the deceafed king, and gave 
him, his widow, the mother of I'hilip, tp wife. At iirft . 
they ma<Te him only regent and general, but afterwards 
finding that he was a moderate and public-fpirited man, 
they declared him king. He it; was that had the name of . 

Do/on, .. 



* Tbofe generals were P. Licinius CraflTus, after him A. Hoftilios 
Mancinus, and then Q^McrtUij. Ihillppus, who dragged the war heavi- - 
Jy on during the tiiree yeari* of their tonfulfhip. 
•f- Seventeen yeari> before. 

\ Livy fays twtlve thoufand, which were to be paid in twelve years^ . 
\>y a thoufand t:;lents a year. 

|| 1 his fcrvice w s p'*rfonned by Quin6lius Flaminius, who defeated 
Philip m 1 heffaly, killi d e.ght tljouf.md of his men upon the fpot, took " 
five t'loufar.d prif ncrs, and after hih vid^ory caufcd proclamati( n to be . 
mace hy nn hr-ld at th^ !fthm'wan games that Greece was Jree. 

J This Antigoi us killed Euments, and took Babylon from SeKucus; 
and ^"' hen hh fon Demet< ius V>a ovevvV\vovjr\ V\.c\<srcv>jU ^^x^xC^i^x^v^ 
he, the iv.il of all Akxi;ndcr'» fuccQffot^, ^x^^xjiov^^ X^ '^^^^ ?l^vjAs.\sv^ 
sad affumcd the title Qt king. 
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lyofin *, becaiife he was always jpromiflng but never per- 
formed wliat he promiied. After him, Philip mounted 
the throne, and, though yet but a youth, fpon ihewed him- 
felf ttqual to the greateil of kings, fo that it was believed 
he would reilore tJie crown of Maceion to its ancient dig- 
nity, and be the only man that could ftop the progrefs of 
the Roman power, which was now extending itfelf over 
all the world. But being beaten at Scotufa by Titus Fla- 
minius, his courage funk for the prefent, and promiftng to 
receive fuch terms as the Romans ihould impofe, he was 
glad to come off with a moderate fine. But recollefting 
nimlelf afterwards, he could not brook the diihonour. To 
reign by the courtefy of the Romans, appeared to him more 
fuitable to a flave, who minds nothing but his pleafures, 
than to a man who has any dignity of fentiment, and 
therefore he turned his thoughts to war, but made his pre- 
parations with great privacy and caution. For fuffering 
the towns that were near the great roads and by the fea, to 
run to decay, and to become half defolate, in order that he 
might be held in contempt by the enemy, he collefled a 
great force in the higher provinces ; and filling the inland 
places, the towns, and callles, with arms, money, and men, 
fit for fervice, without making any fhew of war, he had 
his troops always in readinefs for it, like fo many wreft- 
lers trained and exercifed in fecret. For he had in his 
arfenal arms for thirty thoufand men, in his garrifons eight 
millions of meafuresof wheat, and money in his coffers to 
defray the charge of maintaining ten thoufand mercenaries, 
for ten years, to defend his country. But he had not the 
fatisfadion of putting thefe defigns in execution ; for he 
died of grief and a broken heart, on difcovering that he 
had unjullly put Demetrius, his more worthy fon, to deathf , 
in confequence of an accufation preferred by his other fon, 
Perfeus. 

Perfeus, who furvived him, inherited together with the 
crown, his father's enmity to the Romans ; but he was not 
equal to fuch a burthen, on account of the littlenefs of his 
capacity and the meanncfs of his manners ; avarice being 
the principal of the many paflions that reigned in his dii- 
tempered heart. It is even faid, that he wag not the fon of 
Philip, but that the wife of that prince took him, as foon 



, f 
retlfirs. 
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This (lory is Gnely embcUllhed in Dr. Vo>at\^"^ Vt^l^^l ^^ ^^* 
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as he was born, from his mother, who was a femplh*efs of 
Areos,namedGnath2Enia,and pailedhim upon her hufband 
as her own. And the chief reifon of his compalTing the 
death of his brother feenicrd to have been his fear that the 
royal houfe, having a lawfjl heir> might prove him to be 
fuppofitious. But though he was of ilich an abjecEl and un- 
generous difpofition, yet elated with t^e {irOTperous Situa- 
tion of his affairs, he engaged in war with the 'Romans, • 
and maintained the conflid a long while, repulfmg feveral 
of their fleets and armies, commanded by jnen of confular 
dignity, and even beating fome of them. Pubiius Licinius ' 
was the firll that invaded Macedonia, and him he defeated • 
in an engagement of the cavalry*, kilted two thoufand five 
hundred of his beft men^ and took'^ix hundred prifoners. 
He furprifed the Roman fleet which lay. at anchor at Or- 
meum, took twenty of their flore-flujps, funk the reft that 
were loaded with wheat, and madeiiimfcjjf mailer, befides,, 
of four gallies which had each ^ve benclies of oars. Ha 
fought alfo another battle, by wbiclr he drove back the 
conlul Iloftiiiiis, who was attempting to enter his kingdom 
by Elimi4 ; and when the fame general was ftealin[> m by' 
the way of Thefl'aly, he prefented himfelf before him, but 
the Roman did not choofe toftand the encounter. And a* 
if this war did not fufliciently employ him, or the Romans- 
alone were not an enemy refpeftable enough, he went upon, 
an expedition againft the Dardaniaas, in which he cut in 
pieces ten thoufand of them, and brought ofl^much booty* 
At the fame thne, he privately falicited tf*e Gauls, who 
dwell near the Danube, and who are tailed Ballarnae.— 
Thefe were a warlike people, and ftrong in cavalry. He 
tried the the Illyrians too, hoping to bring them to join 
him by means of Gentius their king ; and it was reported 
that the barbarians had taken his money, under promifc 
of making an inroad into Italy, by the lower Gaul, along,, 
the coaft of the Adriatic f. 

* Llvy has given u< a defcrlptlAn of this a£^*on at the end of his fcrty- 
fccond bo&k. Pcifeus off'-red peace to thofe he had bearen upon as 
eafy conditions a& if he hiinffclf iiad been overthrown} but the Rontans 
rcfuicd it i They, infldc it a rule, indeed, never to make peace when' 
beaten. The rule proved a wUe one for that people* but can never b« 
vnj veri'aUy ad op red. 
f He [iTa&\{td alfo wiih Eumenes V:\T^^o^'ft\x>^>|tCv?l^^^^c^v^^t^x^- 
/>re/^?/3ra^/ons to foe nnade to Ant.ochus Wm^ o^ ^'|f\2i> ^S^ax. xicve^oTOwv'^ 
wcrecakjiiUy enemies to all kings ; Bu^ ^xiioRt\a& d^tci«Kw^vtxv^^v^« 
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When this news was brought to Rome, the people 
thought proper to lay afide all regard to intereft and foli- 
citation in the choice of their, generak, and to caL' 10 the 
QDnimand a man of underftanding, fit for the dircdion of 
great affairs. Such was Paulus JEmilius, a man advanced 
in years indeed (for he was about threefcore): but ftjll in 
his fall ilrrength, and furrounded with young fons and fons- 
ih-law, and a number of other confiderable relations and 
friends, who all perfuaded him to liften to the people, that 
called him to the confulfhip. Atfirll he received the offer 
of the citizens very coldly, though they went (o far as id 
court and even to intreat him; for he was now no longer 
ambitious of that honour: But as they daily attended at 
his gate and loudly called upon him to make his appearance 
in the /brum, he was at length prevailed upon. When he 
put himfelf among the candidates, he looked not like a man 
who fued for the confulfhip, but as one who brought fuc- 
ceis along with him : And when, at the requefl or the ci- 
tizens, he went down into the Campus Mariius, they all re- 
ceived him with fo entire a confidence and fucK a. cordial 
regard, that upon their creating him conful the fecond 
time, they would not foffer the lots to hz call for the pro- 
vinces*, as ufual, but voted him immediately the direction 
of the war in Macedonia. It is faid, that after the people 
had appointed him commander in chief againfl Perfeus, 
and conduced him home in a very fplendid manner, he 
ibund his daughter Tertta, who was yet but a child, in 
tears^ Upon this he took her in his arms, and afked her 
•( Why fhe wept?**' The girl embracing and kifling him, 
faid, ** Know jnou not then, father, that Perfeus is dead?" 
meaning a little dog of that name, which fhe had brought 
up. To which -ZEmilius replied, •' 'Tis a lucky incident, 
" child, I accept the omen." This particular is related 
hy Cicero in his Treatife on Di'vination, 

It was the cuflom for thofe that were appointed to the 
confollhip, to make their acknowledgments to the people 
in an agreeable fpeech from the roftrums iEmilius having 
aflemblcd the citizens on this occafion, told them, ** He 
** had applied for his former confulfhip, becaufe he wanted 

*' a com- 

hmdred talents^ a flop was put to the negoc\niot\. TVt ^trj vc^^^Cvp^n 
/lower er, with Per few s. occafioned an inveterate V\?i\Tt^ \Q^v«twv ^"^ 

Romans and their old friend Eumenw i but tUaX.ViaXtt^>N^ ol ti^^«^* 

wjce to Perfexis, ' 

• A^Vk fajrs the contrary. 
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*' a command ; but in this, they ]iad applied to him, be-. 
*• caufe they wanted a commander: And therefore, at 
*' prel'ent, he did not hold himfelf obliged to them. If 
" they could have the war better diredced by another, he 
*' would readily quit the employment ; but if they placed 
" their confidence in him, he expe<5led they would not in- 
•' terfere with his orders, or propagate idle reports, but 
" provide in filcnce what was neceffary for the war: For, 
•' if they wanted to command their commanders, their cx- 
•' peditions would be more ridiculous than ever." It is 
not eafy to exprcfs how much reverence this fpeech pro- 
cured him from the citizens, and what high expeftatioiu 
it produced of the event. They rej oiced that they had paflcd 
by the fmooth-tongued candidates, and made choice of a 
general who had fo much freedom of fpeech and fuch dig- 
nity of manner. Thus the Romans fubmitted like fervants, 
to reafon and virtue, in order that they might one day 
rule, and become mailers of the world.- 

That Paulus ^Emilius, when he went upon the Macedo- 
nian expedition, had a profperous voyage and journey, and 
arrived with (peed and fafety in the camp, I impute to his 
good fortune ; but when I confider how the war was con- 
dufted, and fee that the greatnefs of his courage, the ex- 
cellence of his counfels, the attachment of his ft-iends, his 
prefence of mind and happincfs in expedients in times of ' 
danger, all' contributed to his fuccefs j I cannot place his 
great and Jillinguiihed actions to any account but his own. 
Indeed, the avarice of Perfeus may poffibly be looked upon ' 
as a fortunate circuniftance for iEmilius ; iince it blafted 
and ruined the great preparations and elevated hopes of the 
Macedonians, by a mean regard to money* For the Baf- 
tarnae came, at his requeft, with a body of ten thoufand 
horfe*, each of which had a foot foldier by his fide, and 
they all fought for hire ; men they were that knew not how 
to till the ground, to feed cattle, or to navigate (hips, but 

whofe 

• Livy ^xl!v. a6.) has well defcribed this horfeman and his foot- 
foldicr. He fays, " There came ten thoufand horfc, and as many foot, 
•« who kept pace with the horfe, and when any of the cavalry wereun- 
*' horfed, they mounted, and went into the ranks.** They were the • 
fame people with thofe defcribed by Cxfar in the firft book of his Com- 
mentarits, where he is giving at\ account o{ knoNv^u^^^ mxtcv^* K%\no^ 
us Pirftvs tad intcJligcncc of the ap\iroacVv oi v\\c '^*^^xtv»^V^^«x 
Aotjgonus to consul u Jate Clondicus tU^iv Wvt^^. C\otvd:v^^ vcw^^i^ wv- 
rwer, that the Gauis could net maTc\^ a i\ev «*^^^^*^ ^^^^>^^ ««^^^ 
wJjj'cI] Fcrfeus in his avarice and Ul v^Yvc^ ttiufe^ Xo W^w^^** 
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i^lioCe fole profeffion and employment was to fight and to 
conquer. When thefe pitched their tents in Medica, and 
mingled with the king's forces, who beheld them tall in 
their perlbns, ready beyond exprefiion at their exercii'es, 
lofty and full of menaces againll the enemy, the Macedo- 
nians were infpired with frefti courage, and a Itrong opi- 
nion, that the Romans would not be able to iland againfl: 
thefe mercenaries, but be terrified both at their looks and 
^t their ftrange and allonifhing motions. 

After Perl'eus liad filled his people with fuch fpirits and 
hopes, the barbarians demanded of him a thouf .nd pieces 
. 6f gold for every officer; but the thoughts of parting with 
fuch a fum almoft turned his brain, and in the narrow nefs 
K^ of his heart, he refufed it, and broke oiF the ..Liance ; as if 
j1; ,.hc had not been at war with the Romans, but a Iteward for 
:i them, who was to give ^n exaft accoun t of nis whole expcnces 
:r , to thofe whom he was ading againll. At the lame time * 

the 

^. ■• Wc ^gree with the editor of the former EngUfli tranfl; tion, thft 

*^ the originaThere Is extremely corrupted and very difficu'i to be reftored j 

— and iJiat it feems improbable that the Romans ftiouid have an army of 

o: a hundred thoufand men m Macedonia, But ticiinprcbabiliiy leifens, 

;2. if we conAd'.rth^tPauIus^miliu!) applied i>n thisccc.-*f]cnro theaJlieS) 

efptciaiiy the ActaeanSjforwIiat torccs they could fpare, and if we take 
^l in thofe that a£led on board the Romai. fleet. iEmilius, mdeed, jul\ 

',^ before the ba.tle, expreffcs his apprehenfions trom the enemy's fu, erio- 

iC-' rity of ntimbiers} and it is true that he had none to depend upon but 

rz . the Romans, who. were comparatively (esv. As for hi :> Grecian allies, 
^. be could not phce much confidence in them, becaufe It was their in- 

tcrcft that the kingdom, of Macedcn fliould ftand j and, in faft, when 
that fell, fevere tribunals were fet 43p in Gieece, and the (had w of li- 
berty, which remained to it, was lofl. 

That tranflation, however, has given a turn to the p..flape quite dif- 
ferent from the fcnfe that may be gathered from the Gieek .nd the 
whole context. It runs thus — Ftr though he baa madt j'uch vajl pnpara- 
tions, tbcKgb he bad mttmy ht the treajury jvjpcitnt t'j fay a hundred tkr.u]and 
mett, &c. How does this give any idea ot the Romans being initru^lors^ 
[^i^acarKuXch] to Fcrfeus in point of cxpence ? 
The Greek, in Bryan's edition, is xa» ^i^acrxaAtf? f»X^' exEiw ; 

An anonymous manufciipt copy has it thus— o»{ ativ tjjj 9ra^«fl-- 
•lutlf [t«] ^fixa fA.v^iot^B^9 Sec, 

. 'Bat ccfiv ].-» a bad alteration, becaufe it implies that fMcVv \mtc\WiC<t 

forces were cqile6tcd without any ftorcs or pTOv\ftoT\% iox \.\vtm\ vcv^^*^ 

word TV w^havepue in brackets, becaufe it bas no\.\V\v\^ to ^oxV«^. 

Iftheeorre^ionwas made by fonie librarian, DToV^^bXv Vn^ x.\kq>2^^V\vV, 

worda^s, Gs.l^,sl.efi^,s, whereas it fismftJcv.\^ -^'^tUut. 
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the example of the enemy point::d out to him better things; 
for, beildes th^ir other prep ..rations, they had an hundred 
thouiand iiion coUcfted and ready for tJieir ufe ; an i yel be 
having to oppofe loconfiderable a for^ce, and an armament 
that was maintained at fuch an extraordinary expcnccj 
counted his gold and feal^d his bags, as muph afraid ,to 
touch them as if they had belonged ^o another. Andijret 
he was not defcendcd from any Lydian or Phoenician mer- 
chant, but allied to Alexander and Philip, whofe maxim it 
was to procure empire ivith money ^ and not money by empin, 
and who, by purfujng that maxim, conquered the world, 
For it was a common faying, " That it was. not Philip, 
but Philip's gold that took the cities of Greece." As 
for Alexander, when he went upon the Indian expedition, 
and faw the Macedonians dragging after them a heavy and 
unwieldy load of Periian wealth, he firft fet fire to the rpy^ 
carriages, and then perfuaded the reft to 4o the fame to 
theirs, that they might move forward to the war, light and 
unencumbered : Whereas Perfeus, though he and his clul- 
dren and his kingdom overflowed with wealth, would sot 
purchafe hb prefervation at the expence of a fmall part 
of it, but was carried a wealthy captive to Rome, and 
ihewed that people what immenfe fums he had faved and 
laid up for then). 

Nay, he not only deceived and fent, a way the Cauls, but 
alfo impofed upon Gentius king of the lUyrians, whom he 
prevailed with to join him, in confide ration of a fublfidy of 
three hundred talents. He went fo far as to order the money 
to be counted befo.re,that prince's envoys, andfuifered the^ 
to put their feal upon.it. Gentius, thinking his demancis 
were anfwered, in violation of all the laws of honour and 
juftice, feized and imprifoned the Rom^n ambailadors who 
were at his court. Perfeus now concluded that^ere was 
no need of money to draw his ally into the war, fince he 
had unavpidably plunged himielf into.it, by an open in- 
ftance of violence, and an aft of hoftility which would ad- 
mit of noexcufe, and therefore he defrauded the unhappy 
man of the three hundred talents, and without the iea& 
concern beheld him, his wife, and children, in a fhort time 
after, dxagged from their kingdom, by the praetor Lucins 
Anicius,who was fent at the head of an army againftGentiaSi 
^miJius, having to do with fucK aicv advet^t^ a&Perfenst 
defpifed, indeed, the man, yet co\x\dTvot.\i\a«i^TKa^>sN! 
preparations and his ftrcngth. Yot \i^ \va^ iox« xSro^^ 
3 ^ 
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lorie^ an4 n^ar forty -thopfa.nd foo% who compofed the/>^^? 
a/rx : and hieing encamped by the lea-fiJe, at the foot of 
nount Olympus, in a place that was perfeftly inacceflible, 
ind ftrengthened on every fide with fortificatipns of >voo4, 
le lay free from all apprehenfioris, perfuaded tjiat he Ihoul^ 
«rear out the conful by protrading the time and exhaufting 
liis trcafures. But -Aimilius, always vigilant .md attentive, 
weigh' d every expedient and method of attack; and petr 
:eiving that the foldiers, through the want of difcipline in 
time paft, were impatient of delay, and ready to dictate to 
their general things impoflible to be executed, he reproved 
them with great fe verity, ordering them not to intermed- 
dle, or give attention, to any thing.4)ut their own perfons 
and their arms, that they might be in readinefs to ufe 
their fwords as became Romans, wlien their commander 
fliould give them an opportunity. He ordered alfo the 
fcntinels to keep watch withput their pikes*, tha|f they 
might guard the tetter aguinft fleep, when they were 
fenlible that they had npthiiig to defend themfelvts with 
againfl the enemy,, w^io njigiit attack ti^em in the night. 

But his men complained themoftpf want of water; for 
only a little, and that but indifferent, flowed, oj rather came 
drop by drop, from f.ime fprings near the fea. In this 
extremity, JSmilius, feeing mbunt Olympus before him, 
very high and covered with trees, conjeftured from their 
verdure, that there mull be fprings in it which would dif- 
charge themfelvesat the bottom,and therefpre caufed feyeral 
pits and wells to be dug at the foot of it. Thefe were foon ' 
filled. with clear watef , which rah into them with the greater , 
ibrce and rapidity, becaufe it had been confined before. 

Some, however, deny, that there are any hidden fources 
conllantly provided with water in the places from which 
it flows; nor will they' allow the difchargef to be owing to 
the opening of a vein ; but ^hey will have it, that the 
water is formed inftantaneoufly, from the condenfation of 
vapours, and that by the coldnefs and preffure of the earth 
a moift vapour is rendered fluid. For, as. the brcafts of 
women are not, like veflels^ fiored with milk always ready 
to flow, but prepare and change the nutriment that is i|i 

them 

, • Livy fays, without their Jhidii \ t^ reafon of ^Wch ^2k,%. Vc\^"^^ «*v^ 
Homan /hields being Jonff they might rcft their bctd^ ^^T\ \\v%Tfv^ ^xA 
feep /landing, j^milids, however, made one otAct \t\ lvi^>^x cA ^^ 
Jdlcr» upon guards for he orjlerpd , ihem to be xe^ieNed. >x.pwsja.> 
bjrcM, before they ufcd to be upon dm^ a\\ d^v- 
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them into milk ; fo the cold and fpringy places of the 
giound, have not a quantity of water hid within them, 
which as from refervoirs always full, can be fufficicnt to 
fupply large ftreams and rivers; but by.comprcffing and 
condenfmg the vapours and the air, they convert them 
into water. And fuch places being opened, aiFord that 
element freely, juft as the breads of women do milk from 
their being fuiied, by comprefTmg and liquefying the 
vapour ; whereas the earth that remains idle and undag, 
cannot produce any water, becaufe it wants that motion 
which alone is the true caufe of it. 

But thofe that teach this dodlrine, give occalion to the 
fceptical to obferve, that by parity of reafon there is no 
blood in animals, but that the wound produces it, by a 
change in the flefh and fpirits, which thatimpreflion ren- 
ders fluid. Befides that do6lrine is refuted by thofe who 
digging deep in the earth to undermine fome fortification, 
or to fearch for metals, meet with deep rivers, not col- 
letled by little and little, which would be the cafe, if they 
were produced at the inftant the earth was opened, but 
rufhing upon them at once in great abundance. And i) 
often happens upon the breaking of a great rock, that i 
quantity of water iflucs out, which as fuddenly ceafes 
So much for fprings. 

i£milius fat dill for fome days, and it is faid that theri 
never were two great armies fo near each other, that re 
mained fp quiet. But trying and confidering every thing 
he got information that there was one way only left un 
guarded, which lay through Perrhaebia, by Pythium am 
Petra ; and conceiving greater hope from the defenceleli 
condition of the place, than fear from its rugged and dif 
ficult appearance, he ordered the.matter to oe conHderoi 
in council. 

Scipio, furnamedNafica, fon-inrlaw to Scipio Africanos, 
who afterwards was a leading man in the fenate, was tic 
lirft that offered to head the troops in taking this circuit to 
come at the enemy. And after him Fabius Maximus, the 
eldeft fon of ^milius, though he was yet but a .youth, cx- 
prefled his readinefs to undertake the enterprife. -^Emiliusj 
delighted with this circumftance, gave them a detachment, 
not fo large indeed as Polybius gives account of, but the 
number that Nafica mentions itv a ^oix\e\x« -^^iV^x^Va. Vfi 
defcribes this adion to a cett^itv kitv^. i:\v^^ >Ba.^ <iw 
thoafandlulkns, who ^verexvoxl^om^Ivs,^.IAto^^^^^^>a^ 
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&en beAdes^who compofed the left wing. Td ihefc Nafica 
dded a hundred and twenty horfe, and two hundred 
rhracians and Cretans intermixed, who were of the troops 
»f Harpalus. 

With this detachment he began to march towards th3 
ba, and encamped at Heracleum*, as if he intended to fall 
ound, and come upon the enemy's camp behind ; bat 
vhen his foldiers had fnppcd, and night came on, he ex- 
>lained to the officers his real defign, and diredled them to 
:ake a different route. Purfuing this, without lofs of time, 
ie arrived at Pythium, where he ordered his men to 
Lake fome reft. At this place Olympus is ten furlongs 
iind ninety-fix feet in height, as it is fignified in the in- 
fcription made by Xenagoras the fon of Eunielus, the man 
that meafured it. The geometricians, indeed, affirm, that 
there is no mountain in the world more than ten furlongs 
high, nor fea above that depth, yet it appears that Xena- 
goras did not take the height in a carclefs manner,' but 
regularly and with proper inllruments. 

Nafica paffed the night there. Perfeus, for his part. 
feeing jEmilius lie quiet in his camp, had not the leall: 
thought of the danger that threatened liini ; hut a Cretan 
deferter who llipt from Scipio by the way, came and in- 
formed him of the circuit the Romans were taking in order 
to furprife him. This news put liim in great confufion, 
yet he did not remove his camp ; he only fent ten thoufand 
foreign mercenaries and two thoufand Macedonians under 
Milo, with orders to poflefs themfelvos or the heights witli 
all poffible expedition. Polybius relates, that the Romans 
fell upon them while they were afieep, but Nafica tells us 
there was a fharp and dangerous conflid for the heights ; 
that he Jiimfelf killed a 'I'hracian mercenary who engaged 
him, by piercing him through the brealt with his fpear j 
and that theenemy being routed, and Milo put toa ihameful 
flight without Lis arms, and in his under garment only, he 
purfued them without any fort of hazard, and led his party 
down into the plain. Perfeus terrified at this difafter, and 
difappointed in his hopes, decamped and retired. Yet he 
was under a neceffity of Hopping before Pydua,and rifking 

a battle, 
• The conful gave out that they were to go on board tfie fleets wluctv 
Vfider the command cf06lavivs the praetcr lay upoiv \Yi^ co^^ \ti w- 
der to ti-a/ie the maritime parts of Macedon.aj -and to \» ^t:^v4 V <i\1v.Niv» 
£o/n his camp, 
/Wu/ff^ I/. j^ 
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. a battle, if he did not choofe to divide his army to garti- 
fon his towns*, and there exped the enemy, who, wh« 
pnce entered into his country, could npt be driven oat 
. without great (laughter and bloodlhed. 

His friends reprcfented to him, that his. army was ftill 
fuperior in numbers, and that they would fight with great 
refolution in defence of their wives and children, andia 
/ight of their king, who was a partner in their danger. 
^Encouraged by this reprefentatipn, he fixed his camp there; 
be prepared for battle, viewed the country, and afligned 
.each officer his poll, as intending to meet the Romaw 
when they came off their march. The fiejd where he en- 
camped, was fit for \}\Q phalanx f which required plain and 
even ground to adl in; near it was a chain of little hills, 
proper for the light-armed to retreat to, and to wheel 
about from to the attack ; and through the middJe ran the 
rivers -^ib nan4 Leucus, which though not very deep, be- 
.caufe it was the laittpr end of fummer, were likely to give 
the Romans fonie trouble. 

uiEmilius having joined Nafica, marched in good order 

. againft the enemy. But when he faw the difpoiition and 

number of their forces, he was afloniOi^d, and Hood ftijl 

to confider what was proper to be done. Hereupon the 

. young officers eager for the engagement, and particularly 

Nafica, flulhed with his fuccefs at moMnt Olympus, prefied 

up to him, and beggedof him to le^d them forward with- 

. out delay. vEmilius only fmiled and faid, ** .My friend, 

*' if I was of your^ge, I lliould certainly dofo: but tiitf 

*^* many victories I have gained, have made me obferve 

*' the errors of the vanquifhed, and forbid me to give 

** battle immediately after a march, jo an army well drawn 

' ** up, and every way prepared;" 

Then he ordered the foremoft ranks, who were in fight 
of the enemy, to prefent a front, as if they were ready to 
engage, and the rear in the mean time, to mark out a 
camp, and throw up intrenchm^nts; after which, he made 
the battalions wheel oft^ by deafrees, beginning with thoft 
next the foldiers atwo<k,,f0 that their dilpofition was 

infenfihiyr 

• * His beft friends advlfed him to garrifon his Arongofl cities with 
liis.beft troops, and to lengthen out the war, experience having rticwn 
that the Macedonians were bcuer aV>\e vo dtvuM cwXt^^ xVv^TvvVvt Ro- 
mans were to take them ♦, bux th\s ovvtVvotv tbt V\T.^x€^^eit^\\^ivcw'^^ 
^4:owardly prineipls, that pcrbap^ \\vt XOH<itv >afi ^\«fc V^^ >2^^^ ^^^^^''^ 
'roj'$ht be firil befiejed. 
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^(eidbly changed, and his whole army encamped without 
noife. 

When they had fuppcd, and were thinking of nothing but 
going to red, on a fuclden the njoon, which was then at fuill^ 
^d v^ry high} began to hp darkened, and, after changing 
into various colours, was at laft totally eclipfed*. The 
Romans, according to Uieir cuilom, made a great noife by 
iiriking upon veflels of brafs, and held up lighted faggots 
and torches in the air, ip order to recal her light ; but the 
Macedonians did no fuch thing ; horror and aflonifhment 
feized their whole.camp, and a whifper pafl'ed among the 
inultitude, that this appearance portended the fall of the 
Icing. As.foriEmilius, he was not entirely unacquainted 
with this matter; he had heard of the ecliptic inequalities 
>¥hich bring the moon, at certain periods, under the Ihadow 
of the earth, and darken her, till fhe has paft that quarter 
of obfcurity, and receives light from the fun again. Never:- 
^helefs, as he was wpnt toal'cribe moft events to the Deity, 
Mas a religious obfqrver of facrifices and of the art of di- 
^rination, he offered up to the mocai eleven heifers, as foon 
as he faw her regain her former luftr^. At break of day^ 
JiealfofacrificeJoxen toHercule;5,to the number of twenty, 
without any aufpicious lign ; but in the twenty-firft thjC 
^efired tokens appeared, and he announced vidlory to hi^ 
.troops, provided they flood upon die defenfive, At the 
/ame time he vowed a hecatomb apd folemn games in 
honour of that god, and then commanded the officers to put 
.the army in order of battle; flaying, however, till the. fun 
ihould decline, and get round to the wefl, lefl; if they 
(^ame.to a^ion in the morning, it fhould dazzle the eyes of 

* LWf t«lls u«, that Snipitius Callus, one «f the Roman tribunw 
foretold this ecUpfe ; firft to theconful, and then with his leave to the 

•arroy, whereby that terror which eclipfes werip wont to breed in ignorant 

minds, was eotirely taken off, and the foldiers more and more difpofcd 

to confide in officers of fo great wifdom, and of fuch general knowledge. 

•f- Here we fee Emilias availed himfclf of augury, to brintg his 

-troops the more readily to comply wirfi what he knew was modpro^ 
dent.— He was ienfible of their eagern? fs and impetuofity, but 
he was fenfible at the fame tinie that coolnefs and calm valour wcr^ 
morfc necriTary to be exerted againA.the Macedonian phalanx, which 
was not inferior in courage anJ difcipline to, the Ronuns ^ atvdiUw^- 
fore he told them, that the godt enjoined them \o (Vawd vk^^tv \\\^ ^e- 

/irn^rr, jftbey dedred. to iw.vi^iorious. AnotVxer rcalotk viVj iS-tow- 

turn wasJuUtnMte ej^es of bis fojdicf s. 
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his foldicrs, he fat down in the mean time in his tenC 
which was open towards the field and the enemy's camp. 
Some fay, that towards evening, he availed himfelf of 
an artilice, to make the enemy begin the fight. It feenu 
he turned a horfe loofe without a bridle, and fent out fome 
Romans to catch him, who were attacked while they were 
purfuing liim, and fo the engagement began. Others iay, 
that the Thracians, commanded by one Alexander, attacked 
a Roman convoy ; that feven hundred Ligurians making 
up to its afiiilance, a (harp ikirmiih enfued; and that larger 
reinforcements beine fent to both parties, ^t laft the main 
bodies were engaged, ^milius, like ^ wife pilot, forefeet 
. ing, by the agitation of both armies, the violence of the 
impending ilorm, came out of his tent paflTed throughthc 
ranks, and encouraged his men. ,In the mean time,;Nafica, 
who had rode up to the place where the ikirmiih began^ faw 
the whole of the enemy's army advancing to the, charge. 
Firll of all marched the Thracians, whofe very a^ed 
flruck the beholders with terror. I'hey were men of a 
prodigious fize; their Ihields were white and gliltering ; 
their vefts were black, their legs armed with greaves ; and 
as they moved, their long pikes, heavy-fhod with iron, 
ihook on their right ihoulders. Next came the mercenaries, 
varioufly armed, according the manner of their reipedlii-e 
countries : with thefe were mixed the Pa:onians. In the 
third place moved forward the battalions of Macedon, the 
flower of its youth and thej}raveft gf its fons: their new 
purple vefts and gilded arms, made a fplendid appearance. 
As thefe took their poll, the ChalchcJ^ides moved out of 
the camp ; the fi^elds gleamed with the polished fteel and the 
brazen Ihields which they bpre^ and ,the mountains re- 
echoed to their cheers. In this order they advanced, and 
that with fo much boldnefs and fpeed> that the firft of their 
flain ♦ fell only two furlongs from the Roman camp. 

As foon as the attack was begun, i£milius advanced to the 
firft ranks, found that the foremoll of the Macedonians had 
liruck the heads of their pikes into the Ihields of the Romans, 
fo that itWLS impoffible forhismento reach their ad verfari^s 
with their fwords. Andwhen he faw the relt of the Mace- 
donians take their bucklers from their ihoulders, join theto 
clofe together and, with. one motion prefent their pikes 
^ga'wll his legioas, the llreu^lK of ^mcK z, r^m^art* and.thc , 
/i?rx22idabie appearance of {vK;\ia£tQ»x &tVL^V\!^\?Ss}tL\R.\\a^ 

• The VisJwarmcA. 
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ud amazement. He never, indeed, faw a more dreadful 

ipe£lacle, and he often mentioned afterwards the itnpreffion 

it made upon him. However, he took care to Ihew a 

^ pleafant and cheerful countenance to his men, and even ' 

I rode about without either helmet or breaft-plate. But the 

i king of Macedon, as Polybius tells us, as loon as thd en- 

i gagement was begun, gave way to hia fears, and withdrew 

V into the town, under pretence of facrificing Jo Hbrcules j a 

} god that accepts not the timid ofFerinqjs of cowards, nor 

favours any nnjull vows. And iurely it is not jult, that the 

man who never ihoots flioujd bear a way the prize ; that he 

who deferts his poll, fnould conquer; that he who is dcfpi- 

cably indolent, lliould be fucceisful ; or that a bad man 

(houid be happy. But the god attended to the prayers of 

r i^miiius; for^e begged for victory and fuccels with liis 

^ - fword inJiis hand^aQd fought while he implored the divine 

aid*.. Yet one Poiidonius*, who fays he lived in thofe 

times, and was prefent at that adion, ,in the hiftory of 

PcrieiiJ, which he Vrote in feveral books, affirms, that it 

was not out of cowardice, nor under pritence of offering 

facrihce that he quitted the field, but becaufe the day before 

' the fight, he received a hurt on his leg, from the kick of a 

horfc; .that when the battle came on, though very much 

indifpofedv and difluaded by his friends, he commanded 

one of his horfes to be brought, mounted him, and charged, 

without a breaft-plate, at the head of the phalavx s and 

that, amidft the ihower of miflive weapons of all kinds, ht'? 

was ftruck with a javelin of iron, not indeed with the point, 

but it glanced in fuch a manner upon his left iide, that it 

not-only rent his clothes, but gave him a bruife in the flefli, 

the mark of which remained a long time. This is what 

Poiidonius fays indefence of Perfeus. 

The Romans, who engaged tht p&alanx, being unable to 
break it, Salius, a Peligaian officer, fnatched the enfign of 
his company and threw it among the enemy. Hereupon, 
thePelignians rufting forward to recover it, for the Italians 
look upon it as a great crime and difgrace to abandon their 
flandard, a dreadful confli^l and fikughtcr on both iides 

I 3 enfued. 

• This could notbePofidoniQt of Apamca,wbo wrote a continna- 
rion of Poiybjus^s h'lRory; for that Pofitlonms wct\1 xo K.om« dMX\Ti% 
the ccafulibip of Mjircellos, a hundred and e\^\\XttT\ "^twi >lXAt \)tv\i 
Ajft/r. PJatarch, indeed^ Teems to have taken V\\m twYict ^o^ ^ ^^vj^xv- 
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cnfued. The Romans attempted to cut the pikes of tht ' 
Macedonians afunder with their fwords, to beat them back 
with their fhields, or to pat them by with their hands : bat 
the MrxcdonianiJ holding them fleady with both hands, 
pierced their adverfaries through their armour, for neither 
fhield nor corflet was proof againft the pike*.. The Pe* 
lignians and Mvirrucinians were thrown headlong down*, 
who without any fort of difcretioni or rather with a brutal ' 
fury, had expol'ed themfelves to wounds, and run- upon 
certain death. The firft line thus cut in pieces, thofe that 
were behind were forced to give back, and though they did. 
not fly, yet they retreated towards mount Olocrus. ^milius 
feeing this, rent his clothes, as Pofidonius tells us* He was 
reduced almoft to defpair, to find that part of his men had. 
retired, and that the reil declined the combat with 2i phalanx- 
which, by reafon of the pikes that defended it on all fides 
like a rampart, appeared impenetrable and invincible. But 
as the unevennels of the ground and the large extent of the 
front would not permit their bucklers to be joined through 
the whole, he oblBrved feveral interflices and openings in 
the Macedonian linej as it happens in great armies, ac- 
cording to the different efforts of the combatants, who in 
one part prefs forward, and in another are forced to give 
back. For this reafon, he divided his troops, with all 
pofTible expedition, into platoons,which he ordered to throve 
themfelves into the void fpaces of the enemy's front: and 
lb, not to engage with the whole at once, but to make manj^ 
impreinons at the fame time in different parts.. Thefe or- 
ders being given by -^milius to the officers, and by the 
officers to the foldiers, they immediately made their way 
between the pikes, wherever there was an openingf ; which, 
was no fooner done, than fome took the enemy in flank, • 
where they were quite expofed, while others fetched a 
compafs, and attacked them in the rear: thus was the 
phalanx foon broken, and its flrength, which depended 
upon one united effort was no morci Whenthey came to 

fight 

• This rt:ew$ the advantage which the pike has over the broad- 
sword \ aod the bayonet is flili better, becaufe ijt givrs the foldier the 
irfc M^Q oi his mufket, wUUoui bdn^ cucuovbeted with a yikc, and 
\vhcn (crcwzd xo the rnulktt, (apyVves t^v^ \A^c^ ol * ^\V.t. 
f On the ^ri\ appearance of t\V\s, t^etVcM^ ftvo>a\A\vw^ Oo«c^^>i«t^ 
Homam very bnflcly with his hotfe, and b^ \\\a^ wN^^tv^Vvv««i.%w^^ 
infantry time fo recover ihemMves-, bu\\t\(^t^A ol \\\\^> Vcw«t \i^^ 
piovidcdfor iheir own fulcty by a prttx^A^tt fCv^\^^.. 
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6ght, man with man, and party with party > the MacedcH 
nians had only fhort fwords to Itrikethe long fhields of the 
Romans that reached from head to foot> and llight backlers 
to oppofe to" the Roman fwords, which, by reafon of their 
weight and the force with which they were managed, 
pierced through all their armour to the bodies ; fo that ' 
they maintained their ground with difficulty, and in the 
end were entirely routed. 

It was here, however, that the greateft efforts were made 
Oh both fides ; and here Marcus, the fon of Cato, and 
fon-in-law to iEmilius, after furprifmg ads of valour, un- 
fortunately loft his fword. As he was a youth who had 
received all the advantages of education, and who owed to 
fo illuibrions a father extraordinary inftances of virtue, ho 
wasperfuadcd that he had better die, than leave fuch a fp oil 
in the hands of his enemies. He, therefore, flew through 
the ranks, and wherever he happened to fee anyofhisfrienda 
or acquaintance* he told them his misfortune, and begged ' 
their aflillance. A number of brave young men was thus 
colledied, who following their leader with equal ardour, 
foon traverfed their own army, and fell upon the Macedo- 
nians. After a ftiarp conflift and dreadful carnage, the 
enemy was driven back, and the ground being left vacant, 
the Romans fought for the fword, which withmuch diificulty 
was found under a heap of arms and dead bodies. Tran- 
fported with this fuccels, they charged tliofe that remained 
unbrokeni with Hill greater eagernels and fhouts of triumph. 
The three tiiouiand Macedonians, who were all feledl men, 
kept their ilation, and maintained the fight, but at laft 
were entirely cutoff, - The reft fled ; and terrible was th« 
flaughter of thofe. The field and the fides of the hills wer« 
covered with the dead, and the river Lcucus, which the 
Romans crofifcd the day after the battle, was even then 
m'ixt with' blood. • For it is.faid, that about twenty-five 
thoufand were killed on the Macedonian fide ; whereas the 
.R<imans, according to Pofidonius, loll but one hundred ; 
Nafica fays, only fburfcore *. 

This great battle w;is foon decided, for it began at the 

ninth hourf , and vidory declared herfelf before the tenth. 

The renuinder of- the day was employed in the purfuit, 

I 4 which 

* Utterly impoffiblG I if the circumAanccs oC Oiq fivVA ?cct Q.ot.^v^rA\ 
kue-Ltvy 'a account is lofl, 
t i' c. tJu-ccin the afurnpon.. 
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which was continued for the fpaceofan hundred and twenty 
furlongs, fo that it was far in the night when they returned. 
The fervants went with torches to meet their niafters, and 
conduced them with fhouts of joy, to their tents, which 
they had illuminated, and adorned with crowns of ivy 
and laurel *. 

iiut the general himfelf was overwhelmed with grief. 
For, of the two fons that ferved under him, the youngell, 
whom he mcft loved, and who, of all the brotners, was 
inofl happily formed for virtue, was not to be found. He I' 
was naturaljy brave and ambitious of honour, and withal 
very young f, he concluded that his inexperience had en- 
gaged him too far in the hotteft of the battle, and that he 
was certainly killed. The whole army was fenfible of his 
forrow and diftrefs; and leaving their fupper, they ran out 
with torches, fome to the general's tent, and fome out of 
the trenches to fcek him among the firft of the (lain. A 
profound melancholy reigned in the camp, while the field 
refounded with the cries of thofe that called upon Scipio. 
For, fo admirably had nature tempered him, that he was 
yery early marked out by the world, as a perfon beyond 
the reft of the youth, likely ta excel in the arts both of 
war and of civil government. 

It was now very late, and he was almoft given up, when 
he returned from the purfuit, with two or three friends, 
covered with the frefh blood of the foe, like a generous 
young hound, carried too far by the charms of the chafe. 
This is that Scipio, who afterwards deftroy ed Carthage and 
Numantia, and was incomparably the firft, both in virtue 
andpower> of the Romans of his tim€. Thus fortune did 
not choofe at prefent to make j£milius pay for the favour 
fhe did him, but deferred it to another opportunity ; and 
therefore he enjoyed this vidlory with fulLfatisfaftion. 

As for Perfeus, he fled from Pydna to Pella, with his 
cavalry which lu^d fuffered no lofs. When the foot over- 
took 

* The laurel was facred to Apollo, and the ivy to Bacchus. Bacchus, 
who i« fometirnes fuppofed to be the fame with Hercules, was a war- 
rior, and we read ot his expedition into India. But the Roman cuf- 
toni of adoining the tents of the victors with ity, the plant cf 
Baichus might arlfe from a more fimple caufe ; Casfar, in his third 
beck cf the civil wars, fays, that in Porope^'^ catci^ Vvt io>av\d the utvt 

cfLeniuJus and fome others covered v)\\.\vW^ \ to tvxx^YvaA xX».^ tcaAj^ 

tbemfelves of the yiQorjt 
f He was then in his feventccntb year* 
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took them, they reJ)roached them as cowards and traitors, 
pulled them ofFtlieir horfes, and wounded feverals of them ; 
fo that the king dreading the confequences of the Uimult, 
turned his horfe out of the common road, and, left he 
fhould be known, wrapt up his purple robe, and put it be- 
fore him ; he alfo took oiF his diadem, and carried it in his 
•hand, and that he might converfe the more conveniently 
with his friends, alighted from his horfe and led him. But 
they all flunk away from him by degrees ; one under pre- 
tence of tying his ftioe, another of watering his horfe, and 
a third of being thirfty himfelf : not that they were fo 
much afraid of the enemy, as of the cruelty of Perfcus, who, 
exafperated with his misfortunes, fought to lay the blame 
.of his mifcarriage on any body but himfelf. He entered 
Pella in the night, where lie killed with his poinard EuAus 
and Eudasus, two of his treafurers; who, when they waited 
upon him, had found fault with fome of his proceedings, 
and provoked him by an unfeafonable liberty of admonition. 
Hereupon, every body forfook him, except Evander the 
Cretan, Archedamus the i£tolian, and Neon the Boeotian : 
nor 4id any of his foldiers follow him, but .tha Cretans, 
who were not attached ^o his perfon, but to. his money, as 
bees are to the honey-comb. For he carried great treafure 
along with him, and fufFeredthem to take out of it cups and 
bowls, and. other veflels of gold and filver *, to the value 
of fifty talentfi. But when he came to Amphipolis, and 
-from thence to Alepfusf ,.his fears a little abating, he funk 
again into his old and. inborn diftemper of avarice ; he 
lamented to hi^ friends, that he had inadvertently given up 
.to the Cretans- fome of the gold plate of Alexander the 
Great, and . he . applied to thofe that had it, and even 
begged of them with tears, to return it him for the value 
in money. Thofe that knew him well, eaiily difcovered 
that he wis flaying ihe Cretan nuith the Cretans X ; but fuch 
as. were prevailed upon to give up the plate, loft all, for he 
never paid the money. Thus he got tmrty talents from his 
friends, which foon after were to come into the hands of his 
I 5 . enemies. 



* He was afraid to gWe It them, left the Macedonians out of fplte 
flioujd take ^11 tUe reft. 

f A manufcrJpt coj?y has it Calepfus, probaXA^ vli^otvv\v^^>ql'Cmk\v^ 
of Livy, 
- t It was an ancient Proverb, The Crrttfiri art altwoj^ Viaru ^^^^ a^^ 
ias quoted it from Caiiiinachus . 
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enemies, and with thefe he (iiiled to Samothrace, where he 
took refuge at the altar of Caitor and Pollux ♦. 

The Macedonians have always had the charadler of 
being lovers of their kings f ; but now, as if the chief bul- 
wark of their conflitution was broken down, and all were 
fallen with it, they fubmitted to -^milius, and in two dayi 
he was mailer of all Macedonia. This feems to give fomc 
countenante to thofe who impute thefe events to fortune. A 
prodigy, which happened at Amphipolis teftified alfo the 
fevour of the gods. The Conful was offering facrifice there, 
and the facred ceremonies were begun, when a flaih of 
lightening fell upon the altar, and at once confumed and 
confccrated the vidlim. But the fhare which fame had in 
this affair exceeds both that prodigy and what they tell. us 
of his good fortune. For, on the fourth day after Perfeus, 
was beaten at Pydna, as the people were at the equellrian 
•games in Rome, a report was fuddenly fpread in the firft 
^eats of the theatre, that iEmilius had gained a great battle 
over Perfeus, and overturned the kingdom of Macedon. 
The news was made public in a moment, the multitude- 
clapped their hands and fct up great acclamations, and it. 
palled current that day in the cl♦4^ Afterwards, when it. 
appeared that it had no good foiindatioa> the ftory dropt 
for the prefent; but when a few days after it was con^ 
firmed beyond difpute X> they could not but admire at the- 
report which was its harbinger, and the fidion- which turned 
to truth. 

In like m.anner it is faid that an account of the battle of 
the Italians near the river Sagra, was carried into Pelopon<- 

nefu9. 

• He earned with him two thowfanfli taknts. 

-j- When Pcrftus was at Amphipolis, be^nR afraid that the inhabitaiKS 

would takeliim and dchver him up to ttvc Romans, he. camt out wiih 

Philip, the onlychild he hid wirli him, and hAvInj mounted the tribunal, 

began to fptp^zj but his tears flowed fo faft,that. a(tcr rcvcrarrriais,he 

foumi it imf r?^ticablc to proceed. Defcending aijain from the tribunj^, 

lie fpoke to Evander, who then went up to fupply bis place, and. began 

tofpeak ; but the people, wf.o h^^ted him, refufcd to hear him, crying 

out, ** Be gone, be gone-, we are lefolvid not expofe ourfelvcs, our 

«* wive?, and our children, for your fakes. Fly* there fc re, and leave 

»« us to make the b«ft terms we can with the conquerors.'* Evander 

.had been the principal adtor in the afTiirination of Eumenes, and xvAs 

;i/terwards defpatched in SamotV\Tact b^ orOitT <i^ V«.\^t>aLV >*.\«i^i4 

-»//a/f/ that Evander would accuTe VVim ^s vVie viXivVox o\.x\v^x.Ttv\xx^i«« 

t ft was confirmed hy the arrWa\ o? Cl:Jw\^:^u% U^^Xwv^^^ \V^ W ^ 

.^winus, L. tcntulus, and Q. MetcWxss, vcVxo \x^A \>«tt\ Vw^x. W;«<'^^1 

yRuiiliasj aLd niched RofiCi© Uic ivicnutvVv e^^l^^x^^ \.\«%^^votw. 



itetns the fame day it Vas fought ; and of the defeat of the 
Pedians at Mycale, with equal expedition, to Plataeai j and 
that very foon after the battle which the Romans gained of 
the Tarquins and the people of Latium, that fought under 
their banners, two young men ofuncommonfize and beauty, - 
who were conjefturcd to be Cailor and Pollux, arrived 
at Rome, from the army, with the news of it. The firft 
man they met with*, by the fountain in the market-place, ^ 
as they were reftefliing their iiories, that foamed with Iweat, » 
cxprefFed .his furp rile at their a account of thevidory; 
whereupon they are faidto have-fmiled, and to have Ilroked ^ 
his bcaj:d,.which immediately turned from black to yellow. • 
Tim circumftance gained credit to iiis report, and.got him . 
thefurname oi ^nobarhus^ ot yeUoua-hearcL." 

All thefe ftories are conhrmed by that which happened in i 
oar times. For wiien Lucius Antonius rebelled againll: 
Domitian, Rome was much alarmed, ^nd expected a bloody- 
war in Germany, but on a fuddcn and of their own proper : 
motion, the people railed a report, and fpread it over the 
city, that Antonius was vanquilhedand llain, that his army 
was cut in pieces, and not one miji had cfcaped. Such a 
1 run had the news, and fuch was the credit given to it, 
that many of the magiftrates offered facrifice on the occa- 
fion. J But when the author, of it was fought after, they • 
jverc referred from one. to another, all their inquiries were 
eluded, 2nd at laft.the news was lofl in the immenfe crowd, '. 
is.ina vaft ocean. vi Thus the report,appearing tohaveno 
folid foundation, immediately vaniflied, i But as Domitian •. 
¥as marching his forces to chailife the rebels, mefiengers 
ind letters met him on the road which brought an account 
>f the vidlory* Then they found tJiat it was won the fame . 
lay the report was propagated, though the. field of battle 
vas more than twenty thoufandfurlongs from Rome. Thia . 
5 A faft which no one can be unacquainted with. 

But to return to the ftory of Perfeus : Cneius Odlavius, .. 
ff\ko was joined incommand with iEmilius, came with hU 
leet to Samothrace, where out of reverence to the gods*> . 

he : 

• The gods of SacioihrAce were dreaded by all nations. The pagans ■ 
larried thtir prcjuHices fo far in favour of thofe pretenccd'de.ties, that 
hey were ftruck with awe upon the baie mention of their names. 0£ 
lUthe oaths that were in ufc among the ancients, that by thefe ^odi 
vas deemed the mod fucrcd and inviolable, SutV\ ai vi^t^ WTv^v\c\.va 
i¥e chferved this oath were looked upon as tV\e OixA^ o\ «v^tC^:\\\iv- 
^per/bu5.crewtcd. (o de/ifuaior. DiQioru* Uxb* v."^ uWsvi^ ^V.«x 
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he permitted Perfeus to enjoy the protedion of the afyltnif, 
bat watched the coafts and guarded againft his efcape.** 
Perfeus, however, found means privately to engage one 
Ordndes a Cretan, to take him and his treafure into his 
vcffel, and carry them off. He, like a true Cretan, took 
in the treafure, and advifed Perfeus to come in the night» 
with his wife and children, and neceifary attendants, to the 
port called Demetrium ; but, before this, he had fet iail. 
Miferable was the condition of Perfeus, compelled as he 
was to efcape through a narrow window, and to let himfelf 
down by the wall, with his wife and children, who had little 
experienced fuch fatigue and hardihip : but flill more pir 
tiable were his groans, when, as he wandered by the ihore, 
one told him, that he had feen Orandes a good way off at 
fea. By this time it was day, and, deftitute of all other 
hope, he fled back to the wall. He was not, indeed, un- 
difcovered, yet he reached the place of refuge, with his 
wife, before the Romans could take meafures to prevent it 
His children he put in the hands of Ion, who had been his 
favorite, but now was his betrayer ; for he delivered their 
up to the Romans ; and fo by the ftrongeft neceflity witl 
which nature can be bound, obliged him, as beails do, 
when their young are taken, to yield himfelf to thofe whc 
had his children in their power. 

, He had the greateft confidence in Nafica, and for him he 
inquired ; but as he was not there, he bewailed his fate, 
and fenfible of the necejSity he lay under, he furrendercc 
himfelf to Oftavius. Then it appeared more plain thai 
ever, that he laboured under a more defpicable difeafe thar 
avarice itfelf— -I mean the fear of death; and this deprivec 
him even of pity, the only confolation of which fortun< 
does not rob the diftreffed. For when he defired to ht 
^ondaded to iEmilius*, the Conful rofe from his feat, and 

accompanied 

thcfe gods were always prcfent and never failed to aflift thofe that wert 

initiated, and called upon them in any foddcn and unexpected danger; 

and that none ever duly performed their ceremonies without being 

ancply rewarded for their piety. No wonder, then, if the places of 

rcfrge in this ifland were very highly revered. Befides the temple of 

Caftor and Pollux, to which Perfeus fled, there was alfo a woort» 

eOeemcd fuch, where thofe who were admitted to the holy rites of the 

C/^/r/, iifed to meet. 

♦ Odav/us, as forn as he had the V\t\^ \t\\u^ y^^w.> V^x.Vvwi^ 

hoard the admiral galley, and havm^embw^^tAiV^o ?i\\V\% \T^;A>a\^^ 

^Ji8 left, the Roman fleet weighed and ftood lox ft.u^^Wv^^'^v'i. K^ 
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accompanied with lus friends, went to receive him with 
tears in his eyes, as a great man unhappily fallen through 
the difpleafure of the gods. But Per feus behaved in the 
vileft manner ; he bowed down with his face to tlie earth, 
he embraced the Roman's knees ; his expreflions were fo 
mean and his intreaties fo abje£l> that i^milius could not. 
endure them; but regarding him with an eye of regret 
and indignation, ** Why doft thou, wretched man 1" faid 
he, •* acouit fortune of what might feem her greateft 
•' crime, by a behaviour which makes it appear that thourj 
•* defenreft her frowns, and that thou art not only now, 
•• but haft been long unworthy the protection of that god- 
** defs? why doft thou tamilh ray laurels, and detraft from. 
<* my achievements, by (hewing thyfelf amean adverfary,. 
•* and unfit to cope with a Roman ? courage in the unfor- 
** tunate is highly revered, even by an enemy ; and cow-» 
** ardice, though it meets with fuccefs, is held in great 
•• contempt among the Romans.'* 

Notwithftanding this feverc rebuke, he raifed.him up, 
gave him his hand, and delivered him into the cuflody of 
Tnbero. Then taking his fons, his fons-in-law, and the 
principal officers, particularly the younger fort, back with 
him into his^tent, he fat a long time filent, to the aftonilh- 
ment of the whole company. At laft, he began to fpeak 
of the' viciHitudes of fortune, and of human alFairs. «* Is 
*' it fit then, faid he, that a mortal (hould be elated by 
** profperity, and pli^ne himfelf upon the overturning a ' 
" city, or a kingdom ? (hould we not ratlier attend to the 
*' inttruftions of fortune, who, by fuch vifible marks of 
•< her inftability, and of the weaknefs of human power, 
" teaches every one that goes to war, to expeft from her 
" •' nothing folid and permanent ? what time for confidence 
*' can there be to man, when in the very inftant of vidory, 
•* he mud necefTarily dread the power of fortune, and the 
'^ very joy of fuccels mud be mingled with anxiety, from 
*' a refiedion on the courfe of unfparing fate, which 
*' humbles one man to-day, and to-morrow Unother? when 

*• one ' 

prtfs was dcfpalched from thence toacqoaint^milifts^hh what had 

happened, who fcnt Tobero his fon- in-law wiih CctevaV ^e,\<^t\&'^l 

difiinGicn to meet Perfcus. The Cor.ful order^A Ut.T\^c\.% \Ck\i^\t^- 

mediatcly offered^ and made thcfainere3o\dn^% 3i% vi^tvcv« ^\^w^\x*\ 

bren obtained. The whole camp ran out to fc^ x\v^ to^iV v'Aotv^T, 

^mwZr'^^^ ^^^ ^ mourning cloak, xraWLcil 2^otv^ x^ ^>^^ ^^^"^ ^' 
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** one ihort hour has been AifHcient to overthrow the hottfe 
" oC Alexander, who arrived at fuch a pitch of glory, and 
" extended his empire over great part of the world; whea 
'• you fee princes that were lately at the head of UBmeofe 
** armies, receive their provifions for the day, from. the 
**~ hands of their enemies ; IhalLyou dare to flatter yonr- 
" felves, that fortune has firmJy fettled your profpeirity^ 
*' or that it is a proof, againit the attacks of time? Ihail 
"you not rather,, my young friends>. quit this elation of 
"heart, and the .vain raptures of vidory, and humble 
" yourleives in the tliought.of what may happen hereaf* 
*' ter, in the expeAaiioa, that the* gods, will fend fom© 
•' misfortuua to countetbalance the prefcnt. fuccefs ?*^ 
^milius, they tell us> having faida great deal to thi» , 
purpofc, difmiffed the young men, feafonably chaftifed 
with this grave diXcourfe, and xeil rained in their natural . 
inclination to arrogance. . 

When this was done, he put his army in quarters, whilo • 
hc'Went to take a viev/ of .Greece, TJiis progrefs was at- 
tended both with honour to himfelf,and advantage to the 
Greeks ; for he redreiled the people's grievances, he. re- 
formed tlieir civil government, and gave them gratuities, . 
tofome wheat, and to other&^oil,; out of the royal jtores; iq 
which fuch vaft .quantities iire faid to have been found, that - 
the number of thofe that afkcd and received was too fmall 
to exhauH tlie whole. Finding a great fqui^re pedeiial of 
white marble at Delphi, defigned for a golden ftatue of 
Perfeus, he ordered his own to be put upon it* ; ^legii^g/ . 
that it was but jufl, that tlie conqu ted fhould give place 
to the conqueror. At Olympia, we are told, he uttered . 
that celebrated faying, *' This Jupiter of Phidias is th# . 
'' very jopiter. of Homer." 

Upon the arrival of the ten commiflloners f fromlR.om« : 
for fettling the atfalrs of Macedonia, he declared the lands 
and cities of the Macedonians free^ and ordered that the}i 

(hould . 

• This was not quite fo con(i(lent with his humiltating dticburfe on t 
the viciffirudes cf foi tune. 4 

-f- Thefe ten Icji-ates were all mcj^of Corfu! ir dignify, who came to • 

afliftiEmilios in<»:ttiir-g a r.cw for im)f government* ThcMaccdonian$ 

wtre not njuch citarnted wiih the promife ca Hbe? ty, becaufe ihcy Could 

not well CO i prehcnd what -that Ubctt^ -w^i*. TV.t^f U>w t>j\AxxA cotv- 

tr^diaions in the ^ecrte, which ihovi^h UtpoVLt oWtvi'v^-^vXA^cuvxTve^tt 

their own UwSj im pofcd cnat^y new oms, 2HiAtVvfe7i\t;xvtA-tCiox^% 'SlNNax 

tnorl dinurbed thcin, was a divlfton of xVueu ^s:\T^^^om, ^V^t^^ >^^ 

Motion, they were fcparalcd aad disjoxuxcd ltoc\ t^Oei wwttw ^ 



hovld be governed by their own laws ; only rcferving, z 
tribute to the Romans of a hundred talents^ . which was. 
not half what their kings had impofed. 

After this, he exhibited various games and fpeelacles^ 
offered facrifices to the gods, and made great entertain- 
ments ; for all which, he found, an abundant fupply in the 
treafures of the king*. And he fhe w^d fo j u 4:a diicernment 
in the ordering* the placing, andfaluting ofius gaefls, and 
in diilinguilhing what degree of civility, was due to every 
man's rank and. quality, that the Greeics were amazed at 
his knowledgeofmattersof mere politenefsyandthatamidft 
his great adions^even trifles did not ei'cape his attention, 
but were conducted with the greatett decorum. I'hat which 
afforded him the highell fatisfadlioa was, that, notwith- 
fianding the magnificence and variety of his preparations, 
he himfelf gave thegreateil pLealuxe tochofe he enter Liined.. 
And to thole that expreil'ed i heir-admiration of his manage- 
ment on thefe occafion-^i, he Taid,. " Tbat it required th« 
" fame genius to draw up an army and to order an enter.- 
*' tainment * ; that the one might be moii formidable to the 
" enemy, and the other moll agreeable to the company." 

Among his other .good qualities, his difintcreftednefs and 
magnanimity flood foremoft in the efteem of the. world. 
F6r he would not fo much as look upon the immenfe quan- 
tity of fdver and. gold that was cohered out of the royal 
palaces, but delivered it to the ^iln^Jiors, to be carried into 
the public trea fury i He refer ved only the books of the 
king's library for his fons'who were men of letters ; and in 
diftributing rewards to thofe that had dillinguifhed them- 
felves in the battle, he gave a filver cup of five pounds weight 
to his fcn-in-law, ^lius Tubero. This is that 1 ubero 
who, asfwe have already.mentioncdj was^nc of the fixteen 
relations that lived together., and .were all fupported by one 
fmall farm : and this piecie of plate acquired by virtue and 
honour, is rffirmed-to be the firft that was in the family ^f 
the Julians; neither they nor their wives having, befort 
this, either ufed or wanted any vefleis of filver or gold. 

After he had made every prop-er reguiation f , taken his 
leave of the Greeks, and exhorted the Macedonians to re- 
member 

• To thtfc two particulars, of drawjng up an armT> and ordt \ Ing aa 
entertainment, Henry the J Vth of France aAdcd— l\\G K\?iV\tv^\oN<i, 

f At the cfofe of tbefe proccedkigs, Andromcws \\\c i^\o>:\*tv ^MX^^Q 
heBceotiab, becaufe they had always becniikTidi Xo Vt\^t\iV, v^^iV^ 

p«/? ^cirfil aiir/,erpecicusap5caranccscfiuiJdct>NWVb(f^^^^«C^^^'=^^^ 
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member the liberty which the Romans had bcftowed oft 
them •, and to preferve it by good laws and the happieft 
harmony, he marched into Epirus. The fcnatc had made 
a decree, that the foldiers who had fought under him a- 
gainftPerfeus (hould have the fpoil of the cities of Epirns. 
In order, therefore, that they might fall upon them un- 
expectedly, he fent for ten. of the principal inhabitants of 
each city, and fixed a day for them to bring in whatever . 
filver and gold could be found in their hoafes and temples^ . 
With each of thefe he fent a centurion and guard of foldiers, v 
under pretence of.fearching/or and receiving the.precioos 
metal, and as for this purpofe only. But when the day 
came, they rufhed upon all the inhabitants,, and began to 
feize and plunder them. Thus in one hour An hundred . 
and Afty thoufand perfons were made flaves, and feventy 
cities facked. Yet from this general ruin^nd defolation, 
each foldier had no more than eleven drachmas to his (hare. 
How fhocking was fuch a deftruAion for the. fake of fndi . 
advantage! 

i£milius> having executed this commiifion, fo contrary 
to his mildnefs and humanity, went down {o Oricuip, where 
he embarked his forces, and paffed over into Italy. He 
failed up the Tiber in the king's galley, which had fixtecn - 
ranks of oars, and was richly adorned with arms taken from 
the enemy,, and with cloth. of fcarlet and. purple ; and. the 
banks of the river being covered with multitudes that came 
to fee the Ihip as it failed flowly agaijift the dream, the . 
Komans in fome mea(ure anticipated his triumph* 

But the foldiers, who looked with longing eyes on the c 
wealth of Berfeus, when they found their expeftations dif- 
appointed, indulged a fecret refentment, and were ill- 
.afFefted to -^milius. In public they alleged another caufc. 
They faid he had behaved in command in a fevere and im- 
perious manner, and therefore they did not meet his wilhcs 
for a triumph. Servius Galba, who had ferved under . 
i£nUlius, as a Tribune, and who had a perfonal enmity to 

him« 

* This boadcd favour of the Romans to tlie people of Macedon, was 
certainly nothing extradrdinary. Their country being now divided into 
four dirtrirts, it was declared unlawful for any perfon to intermarry* to 
carry on any trade, to buy or fill any lards to any one who was not an 
inhabitant of his own diflrid. They were prohibited, to itnport any 
fait ; or to fell any timber (it for building: ftiips to the barbarian nations. 
All the nobility, and their children, exceeding the age of fifteen, were 
commandi:d immediacy to tranfport themfelves into. Italy t and the 
fvpreme pbvircn in Mace<lon> vfa%Nc^^A\tiw\\gLm^Q!«»swfesiator«» 
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him, obferving this, pulled off the mnfk, and declared that 
no triumph ought to be allowed him. Having fpread 
among the ibldiery feveral calumnies ;;gainil uve gt^ncr.il* 
and fharpened the refentment which they h.id already con- 
ceived, Galba requeftcd another diy of tiie tribunes ot 
the people ; becauie the remaining ibur hours, he i;iid» 
were not fuificient for the intended impeachment, liuius 
the tribunes ordered him to fpeak thi!n, if he had any 
thing to fay, he began a long nar^ngae full of Mijuiious 
and f life allegiticns, and fpun it out to the end of cii. d^y* 
When it was dark, the tribunes uiihiiiTed the affembiy. 
The foldicrj now more iiifolci^t than ever, thrci.gctl i^lout 
Galba; and animating eacli other, before it was light 
took their fland again in the capitol, where the tribu:ics 
had ordered the affenibly to be held. 

As foon a3 day appeared, it was put to the vote, ani the 
firft tribe give it again It the triumph. Whin tni3 was j.nr 
dcrftood by the relt of the aflembly and the ic.iate, the 
commonalty exprefled grcat concern at the inju: y done to 
iEmilius, but their words had no effe>:l : the piincipal fe- 
nators infilled that it was an infuffer::ble attempt, and en- 
couraged each otaer tc lepiefs the bold ami licentious 
fpirit of the foldiers, who would in time Itick a: no inilaiice 
of injullice and violence*, if fomething was not ^lone to 
prevent their depriving Paulus yEmilius of the ho^iours of 
his vidlory. They pulhed, therefore, th.ou^:; ;].:• croud, 
and coming up in a body, demanded that the t: i.juncs wouid 
put a ftop to ifee fuffrages, until they had deliverer what 
they had to fay to the people. The poll being flopped ac- 
cordingly, and filence made, Marcus Serviixus, a ma!i of 
confular dignity, who had killed three and twenty ene- 
mies in fingle combat, flood up, and fpoke as follows : 

. ** I am nowfenfible, more than ever, how great a general 
** Paulus i£milius is, when with fo mutinous and diforderly 
" an army he has performed fuch great and honourable 
" achievements : but 1 am furprifed at the inconfiftency 
** of the Roman people, if, after rejoicing in triumphs 
*' over the Illyrians and Liguriansf , they envy themfelves 
•' thcpleafurc of feeing the king of Macedon brought alive, 
. y and all the glory of Alexander and Philip led captive by 

" the • 

* Th/s was fadly verified in the times of the llom«Ltv twv«^^* 
flndead cfAj€uvp LyAians, the common rcadvtvz \tv \Vvt Ox^^V.^^^ 
^^lll»^oobtedly,with tht fmaU alteration o£ ot^t V^Utt.r^x^ Kvt^>«- 
^^riam. For tbs LigurUns had been coiv^Mered b^ iE.to»:v^*- 
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•* the Roman arms. Fch: is it not a ftr^nge thing for y6fi} 
*' who, upon a llight rumour of the vi€lory brought hithef 
•* fome time fmce, offered facrifices, and made your requellf 
** to the gods, that you might foon fee that account verified J 
•* now the Conful is returnedwith a real vidtory, to rob 
*' the gods of their due honour, and yourfelves of the fa* 
•* tisfadion, as if you were afraid to behold the grcatneft ' 
" of the conqueil, or were willing to fpare the king?- 
** though indeed, it would be much better to refuse th« 
*' tri'jmph out of mercy to him, th;in envy toiyour general; 
*' Buttofuch excefs is your malignity arrived, that a matt 
" who never received a wound, a man fhining in delicacy. 
• '* and fattened in the fliadc, dares difcourfe about the con- 
*^ dufl of the war and the right to a triumph, to you who • 
*' at the expence of fo much blood have learned how ta* 
•* j udge of the valour or milbehaviou r of your commanders." * 
At the fame time, baring his breaft, he fhcwed dn increi- 
dible number of fears upon it, and then turning his backi • 
he uncovered fome parts which it is reckoned indecent to 
cxpofe ; and addrelling himfelf to Galba, hefaid, " Thott' 
•* laugheft at this ; but I glory in thefe marks before mv 
*' fellow- citizens : for I got them by being onhorfebacK • 
** day and night in their fcrvice. But go on to colleft the 
*' votes ; I will attend the whole bufmefs, and mark thofe 
•* cowardly and ungrateful men, who had rather have their 
•* own inclinations indulged in war, than be properly 
•' commanded." This fpeechr they tell usi fo humbled 
the foldiery, and effeded fuch an alteration in them; that 
the triumph was voted to a^milius by every tribe. 

The triumph is faid to have been ordered after this m&n^ 
tJCr. In every theatre, or as they call it. Circus, what 
eqaeilrian games ufed to be held, in thc/07'um, and other 
parts of the city, which were convenient for feeing the pro-^ 
ceflion, tiie people ei*eded fcaffolds, and on the day of the 
triumph were ail dreffed in white. The temples were fc't 
open, adorned with garlands," and fmoaking with inceofe. 
Many Liciors and other oflkers compelled the <liforderl}r 
crowd to make way, and opened a clear paflage. The 
triumph took up three days. On the firJi, which wa» 
fcarce fufhcient for the (hew, were exhibited the imaged, • 
paintings, and coloflal flatucs, taken from the enemy, aixi 
nowcarsied in two hundred arAfc^^x^Y tYi^uQX.^ ^^yx^^x 
the richeil and molt beauiiful o£ x\ie mace<ioT:\^\i ;xx\sw^^ w 
krought up in a great xuinvbei o£ m«.^&^^^- T\vfc^^ ^^"^"^^^ 



ttwTurbiftied brafs and polifhed fleel ; and, thongfi 
'crc piled with great art and judgment, yet feemed to 
own together prpmifcuoufly ; helmets being placed 
hields, breaft-plates upon greaves, Cretan targets, 
ban bucklers, and quivers bf arrows huddled among^ 
irfes' bits, ,with the points of naked fwords and Icn^ 
appearing through on every fide. All thefe arms 
:ied together with fuch a juft liberty,. that room was 
r them to clatter as they were drawn along, and the 
of them was fo harih and terrible, that they were not 
rithout dread, though among the fpoils of the con- 
i,. After the carriages, leaded with arms, walked 
thoufand men, who carried the filver money in feven 
ed and £fty veflels, each of which contained three 
si and was borne by four men. Others brought 
, horns, goblets, and cups, all of filver, difpofed ia 
•vder as would make the beil (hew, and. valuable not 
"or their fize but the depth of the baflb relievo. Oa 
ird day, early in the morning, firll came up the 
ets, not with fuch airs as are ufed in a proceflion of 
1 entry, but with fuch as the Romans found wh<^ 
nimate their troops to the charge., Thefe were fol- 
by an hundred and twenty fat oxe», with their horns 
I, and fet off with ribbons and garlands. The young 
hat Icdthefe victims, were girded- with belts of curious 
nanihip ; and after them came the boys who carried 
)ld and filver veifels for the facrifice. Next went the 
IS that carried the gold coin • in veflels which held 
talents each, likethofe that contained the filver, and 
i were to the number of feventy-feven. Then follow- 
ofe that bore the confecrated b6vvl f , often talents 
It, which JEmilius had caufed to be made of gold, 
dorjied-witlvprecious ftones ; and thoie that expofed. 
:w the- cups of Antigonus of Sdeucus, and fuch as 
of the make of the famed artift, Shericles, together 
the gold plate that had beea ufed at Perfeus*s table. 

Immediately 

ocording to Plutardi'a account tliere were 2t$o talents of filver 
nd 13 1 of gold coin. According to Valerius Antias it amoumed 
ewhatmore; bvrt Li vy thinks his computationr too fmall, and 
It PatercuJos niake» it ilmoA twice as tnuctw TV« ^c^^i^itvr. 
RgcercoJus givtisof it is probably ri^ht^. fmct \\« taotit>| tvww 
from MaccdonU fct the Romans free £to«\ aiX i»w» lot «\i 
aud twenty 'five years, 

f 6oxr/we/gijcc/rixffundred ponnd*; foe vbft\8Xttk\^^\t«^^ 
*^ if H^as ecniccratcd to- J obiter • 
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Immediately after, was to be feen the chariot of thatprincei 
with his armour upon it and his diadem upon that> at a 
little diftance his children were led captive, attended by 4 
great number of governors, mailers, and preceptors, ail ia 
tears, who llretched out their hands by way of fupplication 
to the fpeftators, and taught the cliildren to do toe fame. 
There were two fons and one daughter, ail fo young, that 
they were not much afFeded with the greacnefs of their 
misfortunes. I'his inlenfibility cf theirs made the change 
of tJieir condition more pitiable ; infomuch thar Perfeus 
pafled on almoll without notice : fo fixed were the eyes of 
iJie Romans upon the children from pity of their fate, that 
m-iny of them fhed tears, and none tailed the joy of the 
triamph without a mixture of pdjn, till they were gone by. 
BelJnd the cnildren and tUtir train walked Perfeus himfeif, 
clad all in black, and wearing fandals of the faihion of hb. 
coi'.ntry. He had the appearance of a man that was over- 
whelmed with terror, and whofe reafon was almoil ftaggercd' 
with the weight of his misfortunes. He was followed by a 
great number of friends and favourites, whofv- co mteninccs 
were oppreficd ^^ith forrow^ and who, by iixing their 
weeping eyes continually upon their prince, teftified to the 
fpeAators, that it was his lot whicii they l.imented» and 
that they were regardlefs of their own. He had fent, in- 
deed to ^milius, to deure that he might be excufed from 
b:ing led in triumph, and being made a public fpedacie.. I 
JtJut Amilius defpifmg his cowardice and attachment to I 
life, by way of derifion, it feems fent him word, " That j 
" it had been in his power to prevent it, and ftill was, if! ! 
" he were fo difpofed j" hinting, that he. Ihould prefer ' 
death to difgrace. But he had not the courage to ilrike the 
blow, and the vigour of his mind being deltrpyed by vain 
hopes, he became a part of his own Ipoils. Next were 
carried four hundred coronets of gold, which the cities had 
fent ^milius, along with their embafiies, a^ compliments 
on his victory. Then came the conful himfeif, nding in • 
a magnificent chariot; a man» excluiive of the pomp of. 
power, worthy to be feeu andadmired, but his good mien 
was noyr fet oiF with a purple robe interwoven with gold, . 1 
and he held a branch of laurel in his right-hand. The 1 
whole army likewife carried boughs of laurel, and divided j 
into bands and companies, fo\\ovit^t\vt ^'tTv'«^^^Vfls^\ \ 
fame iinging fatirical (bn^s \i{\x2L\oTviuc\v.^KRa&LQtcv,^s^ 
fpmg chanting odes of vi&orj.aaxCL \\» ^^^^^"^^^^^^^ 
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^miliusj who was revered and admired by all, and whom 
no good man could envy. 

But, perhaps there is fome fuperior Being, whofe office 
it is to caft a Ihade upon any great and eminent profperity, 
and fo to mingle the lot of human life, that it may not be 
perfe^ly free from calamity, but thofe, as Homer fays *, 
may think thcmfelves mod happy to whom fortune gives 
an equal ihare of good and evil. For ^milius having 
four fons,two of which, namely Scipio and Fabius, were 
adopted into other families, as has been mentioned above, 
and two others by his fecond wife, as yet but young, whom 
he brought up in his own houfe ; one of thefe died at 
fourteen years of age, five days before iiis father's triumph, 
and the other at twelve, three days after. There was not 
a man among the Romans that did not fympathizc with 
him in this atflidlion. All were ftiocked at the cruelty of 
ibrtunef , who fcrupled not to introduce fuch deep diftrefs 
into a houfe that was full of pleafure, of joy, and feftal 
facrifices, and to mix the fongs of vidlory and triumph 
4vith the mourneful dirges of death. 

JEmilius, 

* Plutarch liere rcfers^to a palTage in the fpeecli of Aclillles to Priam 
aId the Ua Iliad, whkh is thus tianllaied by Pope : 

Two urns by Jove's high throne have ever (lood., 
The fource of evil one, and one of good. 
.From thence the eup of mortal man he fillsi 
Blefflngs to thefe, to thofe diilributes illki . 
To moil, he mingles both : die wretch decreed 
To tafte the b;ad, unmix'd, is ciirfi'd indeed. 
The happicll talie r.i>t happinefs fmccre, 
But ifind ti^e cordial draught is dafliM with care* 

^ato has cenfured it as an impiety to -fay that Cod gives evil. God is 
.MBOt the author of evil. Moral evil is the refult of the abufe of free 
agency ; natural .evil U th^ cuofcqucnce of the impertc^lion of matter : 
and tb<t Deity Aandsjuitificd in hii creating beings liable to buth, be- 
canfe natu* al imperf« dion was necetfary 10 a progreflive exiftcr.ce, 
moral imptrfedion vtas necdfiry to virtue, and virtue was neceHaty 
to happincfs. However, Homci'a ailt-^oiy fccms boi rowed from thfi 
caflcrn manner of Ipenking: Thus in the Pfalms, In the band of tie 
Lfttd there is a cup^ and be pourttb out af the fame j ax for the dregi iberetf 
' oU the ungodly of the earth Jbali drink titm, Pfal. Ixxv. 8. 

•f- Or more properly ihz ju^ and vifible interpofition of Providence, 

■to puniih in foir;e meafurc that general havoc oC \k\% Vi\itv\vcv ^^^^civt.^ 

'Which tii€ R^rmn pridt dnd a/ariw« had io ucentt'^ tt\2ki\ft\tvOt^«fc* 

' For tliough Ccd is not %bc author of, evil, it is no Vu»ip^vic\\vwtu\ oiVv^ 

jgoodnefs to fuppofe that b/ pax tlcuUr num(hmeiv.\> V.<i v-VvAS^x^-i^.^^t- 

ticulur crimes* * ^ 
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^mllius, however, rightly confiderlng that mahkini 
have need of courage and fortitude, not onlyagainft.fwordj 
und fpears, but againft every attack of fortune, fo tempered 
^nd -qualified the preient emergencies, a^ to Qvcr-balance 
ihe evil by the good, and his private misfortunes by the 
public profperity ; that nothing might appear to leflen the 
importance, or taroifh the glory of his viclory. For foon 
ofter tJie.burial of the firll of his fons, he made, as we faidj 
his triumphal entry, and upon the death of the fjecond fooQ 
after the triumph, he affembled the people of Rome, and 
made a fpeech to them, not like a man that wanted confo- 
lation himfelf, but like one who cpuld alleviate the grief 
,which his fellow-citizens felt for his misfortune^. 

" Though I have never," faid he, *' feared any thin| 
•' human, yet among things divine, I have always had a 
^' dread of fortune, as the rooft faithlefs and .variable of 
*• beings; and becaufe in the courfe of this war (he prof- 
" pered every meafure of mine, the rather did I expeft that 
>" fome tempefl wo.uld follow fo favourable a gale. For i^ 
*' one day I pafled the lonjap/rom Brundufium to Corey/- 
♦' era: from thence in five days I reached Delphi, and ia- 
** crificed to Apollo. Jn five days more I took upon me the 
*' commfind of the. army in Macedonia; and as^foon as I 
" had ofi:ercd the udial facrifices for purifying it, I pro^ 
*' ceeded to adion, and in the fpace of fifteen days from 
*' that time put a glorious period to th« war. Diftrufting 
*« the fickle goddefs on account of fuch a run of fuccefj^, 
'* arfd now being fecure and fret from all danger with re- 
" fpedl to the enemy, J. was moft.apprehenfive of a change 
*' of fortune in my pafTage home; having fuch a great and 
«' vidorious army toqondud, together with the^oils and 
*' royal prifoners. Nay, when J arrived fafe among my 
*' countrymen, and beheld thecity full of joy,fcftivity,and 
•' gratitude, flill I fufpe£led fortune, knowing that ihe 
*' grants us no great favour without fome mixture of 
'' uneafinefs or tribute .of pain. Thus /all of anxioiii 
'* thoughts for what might happen to the jcommonwealth, 
'* my fears did not quit me, till this calamity vifited my 
'* houfe, and I had my two promifing fons, the only heirs 
*' I had left myfelf, to bury one after the another, on tjie 
" very days facred to triumph. Now. therefore I am fecure 
" as to the greateft. danger, and I uuft ?>.tvd am fully ^er- 
^^ fuaded that fortune w\l\ cotvlmut Vvci^ «ltA wiT>J\assx\a 
^' us, fince /he has uken luackntu^wTj &i Vt fe3iw.\v.^ 



--^^.ms and mine ; for the man who led the triumph is a^ 

• *' great an inflance of the weaknefs of human power as he 

*' that was led captive; there is only this dilFerence, that 

.** the fons of Peri'eus, who were vanquifhed, are alive, and 

. " thofe of ^milius, who conquered, are no more." 

Such was the generous ipeech which -^milius madejto 
>the people, from a fpirit of magnanimity that was per- 
.,fe6Uy free from artifice. 

Though he pitied the fate ofPerfeus, and was wellin- 
, .dined to (erve him, yet all he could do for him, was to 
get him removed frqm the common pnfon to a cleaner 
'apartment and better diet. In that; confinement, accord- 
^g to moft writers, he flarved himfelf to death. Put fomc 
,fay the manner of his death was very ftrange and peculiar. , 
The foldiers, they tell us, who were his keepers, being o;i 
. fome account provoked at him, and determined to wrea)c 
•^ their malice, when they could find no other means of do- 
ing it, kept.him from lleep, talking turns to watch him, 
. and adng fuch extreme diligence to keep him from reft, 
,that at laft he.was quiet wearied out and died*. Two of 
his fons alfo died; and, the third, .named Alexander, }s 
. faid to have been diiliqguifhed for his art is turning and 
..other fmall work ; and. having perfedly learned to fpeajk 
and write the Roman language, he was employed by the 
. magiflrates as a clerkf . in wEich capacity he ihewedhim- 
. felf very ferviceable and ingenious. 

Of the a£ls of ^n)ilius with regard to Macedonia, tl)e 
• moft acceptable to the, Romans was, that from thence he 
brought fo much money into the public treafury, that t^e 
people had no pccalion to pay any taxes till the times of 
Hirtius and Panfa, w^o were confuls in the firfl war be- 
. tween AntQiiy and Caefar. .^milius had alfo the uncom- 
. mon and peculiar happinefs, to be highly jionoured ar\d 
, carefie4 by the people, at the fame time that he remained 
. attached to the Patrician party, and did nothing to ingra- 
tiate liimfelf with the commonalty, but ever afted in con- 
' cert with men of the firft rank,.in matters of governmei^t. 
• ' This 

. • This account we have. from Diodorus Sicplus, aj>. Phot, Bibllotb, 
Philip is faid to have died before his father, Y^xxt how or where cannot 
' be colU^ed, becauYe the booksipf :Livy,&nd of Diodorus Sicu] us, which 
, trtat of thofe times arc lort. 

f Here vas^ a rc/p^rkaljie in fiance of. the ptvAe pi \3^t'^otcv\tv\RVlV|^^ 
, to have the fon cf b vanqujThed king for thtu cVetVi\ vj\v\\^'^\c.cKtc\^^t^>. 
the fon of Prufas king ofBithynia, was educated Vi^ \X\^«v ^wvCcv i^ 

i'^^Tr'^^f K^""^ an^ Splendor,. becauf« ibc.ialUi Vk*^ ,^viV\:awv>^TA« 
tuc care of tfic republk^ -^ 
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This condo6l of his was afterwards alleged by way of re- 
proach againft Scipio Africanus, by Appius, Thefe two 
being then the moil: confiderabie men in Rome, flood for 
the cenforfhip ; the one having the fenate and nobility on 
his fide, for the Appian family were always in that intereft, 
and the other not only great in himfelf, but ever greatly 
in favour with the people. When, therefore, Appius fa\f 
Scipio come into the /brum attended by a crowd of mean 
perfons, and many who had been flaves, but who were able 
to cabal, to influence the multitude, and to carry all be- 
fore them, either by felicitation or clamour-, he cried out, 
*' O PauJu^ ^milius ! groan, groan from beneath the 
** earth, to think that -^milius the crier and Lycinius the 
" rioter conduct thy fon to the cenforfhip !" It is no 
wonder if the caufe of Scipio was efpoufed by the people, 
iince he was continually heaping favours upon them. But 
JEmilius, though he ranged himfelf on the fide of the no- 
bility, was as much beltoved by the populace as the mod 
inrmuating of their demagogues. This appeared in their 
beflowing upon him, among other honours, that of the 
cenforfhip, which is the moft facrcd of all oflices, and 
which has great authority annexed to it, as in other rc- 
fpeds, fo particularly in the power of inquiring into the 
morals of the citizens. For the c^nfors" could expel from 
the fenate any member that aftcd in a manner unworthy 
of his flation, and enroll a man of charafter in that body; 
and they could difgrace one of the equeflrian order who 
behaved licentioulTy, by taking away his horfe. They 
nlfo took account of the value of each man's eilate, and re- 
giflered the number of the people. The number of cid- 
zens which if)milius took, was three hundred thirty-feven 
thoufand four hundred and fifty-two. He declared Mar- 
cus iEmilius Lepidus firft fenator, who had already four 
times arrived at that dignity. He expelled only three i'c" 
nators who were men of no note; and with equal modera- 
tion both he and his colleague Marcius Philippus behaved 
in examining into the condaft of the knights. 

Having fettled many important affairs while he bore this 
office, he fell into a diitemper, which at firfl appeared very 
^ngerous, but in time became lefs threatening, though it 
IHII was troublefome and difficult to be cured. By the ad- 
vice therefore of his phyficlans, \ve faVV^dx^ V^\\a* ,^Vv&t^ 

- * Plutarch here writes Elea inftead o5 :VcY\a> »rxA c^\J&\x ^.X'ywtw'vi 
Jtal^, to didinguiih it from one ©t iV.ai ti^m^ '\u ^^^«* 
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he remained a long time near the Tea, in a very retired and 
quiet iituation. In the mean time^ the Romans greatly re- 
gretted his abfence, and by frequent exclamations in the 
theatres, teltified their extreme defire to fee Jiira again 
At laft, a public facrifice coming on> which neceifarily 
required his attendance, iEmilius Teeming now fuiHciently 
recovered returned to Rome, and offered that facrifice* 
with the afliiUnce of the other priefts, amidH a prodigious 
multitude of people, who expreffed their joy for his return. 
Next day he facrificed again to the gods for his recovery. 
Having finifhed thefe rites, he returned Jiome and went to 
bed : when he fuddenly fell into a delirium, in which he 
died the third day, having attained to every thing that is 
fuppofed to contribute to the happincfs of man. 

His funeral was conduded with wonderful folemnity ; 
the cordial regard of the public did honour to his virtue, 
by the beil and happieil obfequies. Thefe did not confiit 
in the pomp of gold, of ivory, or other expence and pa* 
rade, but in eileem,. in love, in .veneration, expreiTed not 
only by his countrymen, but by his very enemies. For 
as many of the Spaniards, Ligurians, ana Macedonians*^ 
as happened to be then at Rome, and were young and ro- 
%oll, aflifled in carrying his bier; while the aged followed 
it,^ling JEmilius their benefaftor, and the preferver of 
their countries. For he not only, at the time he con- 
quered them, gained the charader of humanity, but coiw 
tinued to do toem fervices, and to take care of them> at 
if they had been his friends and relations. 

The eilate he left behind him fcarcely amounted to the 
•fum of three hundred and feventy thoufand Denarii, of 
which he appointed his fons joint heirs : but Scipio, the 
younger fon, who was adopted into the opulent houfe 
of Africanus^ gave up his part to his brother. Such i$ 
the account we have of the life and charafber of Paulus 
iEmilitts f 4 

TIMOLEON 

* Thefe were fome of the Macedonian nobility* who were then at 
Rome. Valerius Maximus fayii, it was like a fecond triumph to /S.m\* 
Uusy to have thefe perfom aflifl in fupporting his bier, which was 
adorned with reprefentations of his conqueft of their country* In faft^ 
it was more honourable than the triumph he had \td \i^> Vi«MKxfe^>» 
tare witnefs ro his humanity ^ and the other on\v to Vv\s n2\c»w* 
f A faying of his to hh fon Scipio, is wonVv meT^uottttvVi a^<A 
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TIMOLEON AND PAULUS -^MILIUS 

COMPAREI>. 

J.F we confider thcfe two great men as hiftory has repre- 
icnted them, we fhall find no ftriking difference between 
tnem m the comparifon. Both carried on wars with very 
refpeftable enemies ; the one with the Macedonians* the 
other with the Carthaginians ; and both with extraordi- 
nary fuccefs. One of them conquered Macedon, and crulh- 
cd the houfe of Antigonus, which had flouiifhed in a fuc- 
ceffion of feven-kings ; the other expelled tyranny, out of 
Sicily, and reftored that ifland to its ancient liberty. It 
may be in favour of iEmilius, that he had to do with Per- 
feus when in his full ftrength, and when he had beaten the 
Romans, and Timoleon with Dionyiius, when reduced to 
very defperate circumftances : as, on the other hand, it 
may be obferved to the advantage of Timoleon, that he 
fubdued. many tyrants, and defeated a great army of Car- 
thaginians, with fuch forces as he happened to pick up, 
who were not veteran and experienced troops like thofe of 
^milius, but mercenaries and undifciplined men, who had 
been accullomed to fight only at their own pleafure. For 
equal exploits, with unequal means and preparations, |*e- 
l!e6l the greater glory on the general who performs them. 
Both paid a ftnft regard to juftice and integrity in the;r 
chiployments. iEmilius was prepared from the firft to 
behave fo, by the laws and manners of his country ; but 
Timoleon*s' probity was owing entirely to himfelf. A 
proof of this, is, that in the time of -^milius, good order 
imiverfally prevailed among the Romans, through a fpirit 
of obedience to their laws and ufuages, and a reverence 

. of their fellow-citizens ; whereas, not one of the Grecian 
generals who commanded in Sicily, kept himfelf uncor- 
rupted, except Dion : and many entertained a jealoufy 
that even he aifefted monarchy, and drearht of fetting up 
fi?ch a regal authority as that in Lacedaemon. Timaius 
informs us, that the Syracufans lent away Gylippus loaded 
mth infamy, for his infatiableavatice atvd \2L^'«jLcltY» while 
Jie had the command; and many vjAuts ^we ^ttovvtyX^^ 

the mifdemeanonvs and breacli o£ a.Y\.\<JVcs >N\C\0\^\ia.\^x 
the Spartan, and Callippus the AtV^ivvau, n^^^^ ^^"^"^M ^^^ 
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in hopes of gaining the fovereignty of Sicily. But what 
were thefc men, and on what power did they build fuch 
hopes ? Pharax was a follower of Dionyfius, who was al- 
ready expelled, and Callippus was an officer in the foreign 
troops in the fcrvice of Dion. But Timoleon was fent to 
be general of the Syracufans, at their earnefl requeft ; he 
had not an army to provide, but found one ready formed, 
which cheerfully obeyed his orders; and yet he employed 
this power for no other end, than the dellrudion of their 
oppreOive mailers. 

Yet again, it was to be admired in iEmilius, that, 
though he fubdued fo opulent a kingdom, he did not add 
one drachma to his fubftance. He would not touch, nor 
even look upon the money himfelf, though he gave many 
liberal gifts to others. I do not, however, ijlamie Timo- 
leon for accepting of a handfome houfe and lands : for it 
is no difgrace to take fomething out of {q much, but to 
uke nothing at all, is better ; and that is the mod con- 
fumate virtue, which fhews that it is above pecuniary con- 
fiderations, even when it has the beil claim to them. 

As fome bodies are able to bear heat, and others cold, 
but thofe are the ftrongeft which are equally fit to endure 
either ; fo the vigour and fir-mnefs of thofe minds is the 

freateil, which are neither elated by profperity, nor 
roken by adverfity. And in this refped, ^milius ap- 
pears to have been fuperior ; for in the great and fevere 
misfortune of the lofs of his fons, he kept up the fame 
dignity of carriage, as in the midft of the happiefl fuccefs. 
But Timoleon, when he had a&ed as a patriot {hould, with 
regard to his brother, did not let his reafon fupport him 
againft his grief; but becoming a prey to forrow and re- 
moffe, for the fpace of twenty years he could not fo much 
as look upon the place where the public bufinefs was 
tranfafted, much lefs take a part in it. A man ihould« 
indeed, be afraid and aftiamed of what is really (hameful, 
but to Ihrink under every reflexion upon his chara^er, 
though it fpeaks a delicacy of temper, has nothing in it 
of tnjc greatnefs of mind. 
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PELOPIDAS. 

VjI ATO the elder, bearing fomebody commend a man 
who was raflily and indifcretcly dating in war, made this 
juft obfervation, that tl^ere ivas great difference betnjueen a di» 
regard to 'valour ^ and a contempt of life. To this purpofe, 
. there is a ftory of one of the foldiers of Antigonus, who 
was aflonifhingly brave, but of an unhealthy complexion 
.and bad habit of body. The king afked him the caufe of 
his palenefs, and he acknowledged that he had a private 
infirmity. He therefore gave his phyficians a llrid charge, 
that if any remedy could be found, they ihould apply it 
with the litmoft care. Thus the man was cured ; but then 
Jie no longer courted, nor rifked his perfpn as before. An- 
tigonus queliioned him about it, and could not forbear to 
exprefs his wonder at the change. The foldier did not 
conceal the real caufe, *' Yoii, fir," faid he, ** have made 
*' me \^{i bold, by delivering me from that mifcry, which 
*' made my. life of no account to me.** From the fame 
way of arguing it was, that a certain Sybarite faid of the 
Spartans, *' It was no wonder if they ventured their lives 
'* freely in battle, fmce death was a deliverance to them 
^f from fuch a train of labours, and from fuch wretched 
*' diet.'* It was natural for the Sybarites, who were dif- 
folved in luxury and pleafure, to think that they who de- 
ipifed death, did it not from a love of virtue and honour, 
but becaufe they were weary of life. But in faft, the La- 
cedaemonians thought it a pleafure either to live or to 
die, as virtue and right reafon direded ; and fo this epi« 
taph teftifies, 

, Nor life nor death, they <}ceniM the happier ilate^ 
But lite\hat*6 glorious, or a death that's great. 

For neither is the avoiding of death to be found fault 
with, if a man is not diihonourably fond of life ; nor is 
Jthe meeting it with courage, to be commended, if he is 

difgufted 

♦ The Sybarites were a colony of Greeks, wKo (fiutod Iti ancient 

times on the pWph of Tarentum. Th^ ieWdX'^ o^ vW\t ^\va^>:\Qxv^>^<\s 

fvejUth and power drew them into luxury, >nV\vcVvvi;is x«.««a>KaJaVi vq ^ 

proverb. But one cannot credit the extravagant ^\ti^% ""^^^l ^^V 

f^us relates of them. Their chkf city ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^v^,^^^:^^ 

yrojn a river of that namc^ was a(t«Nward% rvam^^'t^^^^^'^^ ^ ^^^^^* 
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difgufted with life. IJence it is, that Homer Ifeads out the 
boldeil and braved of his warriors to battle, always well 
armed : and the Grecian lawgivers punifh him who throws 
away his fhield, not him w£) lofes his fword or fpear ; 
thus inftrudling us, tJiat the firft care of 45very man, efpe^ 
cially Qf every governor of a city, or commander of an • 
army, fhoutd be, to defend Jhimfelf, and after that, he is 
to think of; annoying the enemy. For if, according to 
the.comparifonmude by Iphicrates, the light-armed re- 
femble the hands, the cavalry the feet, the mam^body of 
iafahtry the. breaft,' and the .general the. head ; then that 
general who fuffers himielf to be carried away by his im- 
petuofity, fo as to expofe^himfeif to needlefs hazards, not 
•wily endangers his own lifoj but the lives of his whole ' 
•army,'"whafe fafety . depends, upon his. Cailicri«tidas, 
therefore, though otherwife a great man, did not anfv^ cr 
the foothiayer well, who defired him not to expofe him- 
ielf to danger/becaufe th« entrails of the victim threatened - 
Jus lifsi. '* Sparta," faid he, " is not bound up in one- 
ittan." * For in battle j hc"was indeed but one> when aft- 
iftg^ under the orders of another, whether at fea or land : 

• but when he had the command, he virtually comprehended "» 
the whole force in himfelf ; fo that he was no longer a 
fiDgle perfon, when fuch numbers muft perilh with him. 
Much better was the. faying of. old Antigonus, when he ' 

• was going to engage in a fea-fight near the iile of Andros. - 

• Somebody obferved to him that the enemy's fleet was much 
larger than his; '* For how many lliips then dojl tho* ^ 

■♦' reckon me?" He reprefented the importance oT the r^ 
commaftdertgiieat; as in fad it is, when^he is a man of ex- ""- 

-perience and valour ; and the firft duty of fucJi a one, is 
to preferve him who preferves the whole. 

On the fame account. we muft allow that Timotheus ex- 
prefled himfelf happily, when Chares ihewed the Atheni- 
ans the wounds he had received, when their general, and - 
his Ihield pierced with a fpear : " I, for my part," faid 
h«>. ^' was much afhamed, when at the fiege of Samos, a 
'* javelin fell near me, as if I liad behaved too like a young . 
** man, and not as became the commander of fo great an 
'' armament." For where the fcale of the whole aftion 
turn5 upon the general's rifking bis ovrti ^wfe\v» \.\\r.\^ 

he is to Hand the combaty and to btav^ x^ei'^ .^^axs.^ 

€laoge^, wMout regarding tkofc \»\io ivf , x!hax. ^ ^wA W- 
«imii&^cMiSdicoroJdage, or, axleaft, «ao\«^Ta3w^--^^ 
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when the advantage to be reaped from hit-]>erlbilal bra.^ 
^ery is but fmall, and all is loll in cafe of a miscarriage, 
BO one then expels that the general fhould be endanger- 
ed^ by exerting too much of the foldier. 

Thus much 1 thought proper to premife before the lives 
ofPelopidas and Marcellus, who were both great men, 
and both perifhed by their rafhnefs. Both were excellent 
foldiers^ did honour to their country, by the greateft ex- 
ploits, and had the mo& formidabl.e adverfaries to deal 
with; for the one defeated Hannibal, until that time in- 
vincible, and the other conquered the Laced semonians, 
who were mailers both by fea and land ; and yet at lad 
they both threw away their lives, and fpilt their blood 
without any fort of difcretion, when the times moft re- 
quired fuch men and fuch generals. From this refem- 
blance between them, we have drawn their parallel. 

Pelopidas, the fon of Hippoclus, was of an illnflrions 
family in Thebes, as was alfo Epaminondas. Brought up 
in afHuence, and coming in his youth to a great eftate, he 
applied himfel f to relie ve fuch necefTitous perfons as deferred 
hie bounty, to ffMiw that he was really mailer of hb riches, 
not their flave. For the greatell part of men, as Ariflotle 
fays, either through covetoufnefs, make no ufe of their 
wealth, or elfe abufe it through prodigality ; and thefe live 
perpetual Haves to their pleafures, as thole do to care and. 
tOil. The Thebans with grateful hearts enjoyed the libe- 
rality and munificence of Pelopidas. Epaminondas alone 
could not be perfuaded to fhare in it. Pelopidas, how- 
ever, partook in the poverty of his friend, glorying in a 
plainnefs of drefs andflendernefsofdiet, indefetigablein 
labour, and plain and open in his condudl in the higheft 
polls*. In fhort, he was like Capaneus in Euripides, 



-Whofe opulence was great. 



And yet his heart was not elated. 

>Ie looked upon it as a difgrace to expend more upon his 
own perfon, than the poorell Theban. As for Epaminon- 
das, poverty was his inheritance, and confequently fami- 
liar to him, but he made it Hill more light and eafy by 
philofophy and by the uniform fimplicity of his life. 

Pelopidas 

* tiarot T^ovrtiotq «3b^y literaUy, plain mid •ptn in Aix ton- 

du£I in wan But in Bosotia, as well as other Grecian ftates, a com- 
tiiModer in chief of the forces was generally ai(b fad minUhr. Sodi 
juioi^m Boeoda was called BokMTflt^x^<i« 
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Pelopidas married into a noble family^ and had feveral 
children, but fetting no gieatcr value upon money than 
before, and devoting all his time to the concerns of the 
commonwealth, he impaired his fubflauce. And when his 
friends admonilhed him, that money njohich he ntgleded nvas 
a^very necejjary thing: It is necejairy indeed^ faid ti^^for Ni~ 
codemus there, pointing to a man that was both lame and 
blind. 

Epaminondas and he were both equally inclined to every 
vii tuc, but Pelopidas delighted more in the exercifes of the 
hodyj and Epaminondas in the improvement of the mind; 
and the one diverted himfelf in the wrellling-ring or in 
hunting, while the other fpent his hours of leifure in hearing 
or reading, fome thing in philofophy. Among the many 
things that reflected glory upon both, there was nothing 
which, men of feme fo much admired, as that Arid and in- 
violable friendship which fubfilled between them from iiril 
to lafl, in allJth&Jiigh pofh which they held, both mili- 
tary and civil.. For if we confider the admin iilration of 
Ariilides and Themiftocles, of Cimon and Pericles, of Ni- 
cias and Alcibiades. how much the common concern was 
injured, by their difienfion, their envy and jealoufy of each • 
other, and then call ouceyes upon the mutual kindnefs and ^ 
efteem which Pelopidas and Epaminondas inviolably pre- 
ferved,iwe may julUy call thefe colleagues in civil govern- 
ment and military command, and not thofe whofe ftudy it 
was to get the better of each other rather than of the enemy. . 
The true caufeof the difference was, the virtue of thefe 
Thebans, which led them not to feek, in any of their mea- 
fures, .their .own honour and wealth, the purfuit of which 
is always attended with envy and ftrife; but being both 
infpired from the firlVwith a divine ardour to raife their 
country to the fummit of glory, for thispurpofe they availed 
themfelves of the achievements of each other, as if they ' 
had been their own. 

But many are of opinion, that their extraordinary friend- 
fliip took its rife from the campaign which they made at 
Mantinea*, among the fuccours which the Thebans had 
fejttt the Lacedaemonians, who as yet were their allies.— 
For being placed together among the heavy-armed infantry, 
K 4 and 

* We mod take care not to confound tViv% n«i\x\v \\\^ lwtvc»a.'?»\i^v\^ ^'t 
JI/jiifiiiea,//Mir/i/ch£paminonda8 was (Vain. Fot t.^^^x\>«.\^R^^'^^'Q^^'^ 

of wasprob^jjf^^^ t^e ^hc third ^ear ol tVcmu^x^-^v^^^^^^^^^ 
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and fighting with the Arcadians> that wing of the Lacedae- 
monians in which they ivere, gave way and was broken; 
whereupon Pelopidas andEpaminondas locked their fhields 
together, and repulfed all that attacked them, till at laft 
Pelopidas having received feven large wounds, fell upon a 
heap of friends and enemies who lay dead together. Epa- 
jninondasj though he thought there was no lile left in him, 
yet flood forward to defend his body and his^ arms, and 
being determined to die ratJier than leave his companion 
in the power of his enemies, he engaged with numbers at 
once. Ke was now in extreme danger, being wounded 
in the breaft with a fpear, and in the arm with a fword, 
when Agefipolis, king of the Lacedaemonians, brought 
ibccours from the other wing, and beyond all expedation, 
delivered them both. 

After this, the Spartans in appearance treated the The- 
bans as friends and allies*, but, in reality, they were fuf- 
picious of their fpirit and power 5 particularly they hated 
the party of Ifmenias and Androclides, in which Pelopidas 
was, as attached to liberty and a popular government. 
'Therefore Archias, Leontidas, and Philip, men inclined 
to an oligarchy, and rich withal, and aml)itious « p'erfuaded 
Phoebidas, the Lacedaemonian, who was marching by 
■Thebes, with a body pf troops*, to feize the caftle called 
• Cadmcai to drive the oppofitc jparty out of the city, and to 
^»^ fpMt the adihiniftration into the hands of the nobility, fubjed 
*to the infpeftion of the Lacedaemonians. Phcebidas liftened 
to the propofal, and coming upon the Thebans unexped- 
edly, during the feafl of the ThejmophortaX,\it made him- 
•felf mafter of the citadel, and feized Ifmenias, and carried 
him to Lacedaemon, where he was put to death foon after. 

Pelopidas, 

♦ During, the whole Pdoponnefian war, Sparta found a very faithful 
ally in the Thebans : and under the countenance of Sparta, the The- 
bans recovered the government of B<£otia,of which they had been de- 
prived on account of their defe^ion to the Periians. However, at 
. length they grew fo powerful and headflrong, that when the peace o£ 
^ntalcidas came to be fubfcribed tOy they refufed to come into it, and 
were with no fmall difficulty over-awed and forced into it by the con- 
federates. We learn, indeed, from Polybius, that though the Lacedae- 
monians, at that peace, declared all the Grecian cities free, they did not 
withdraw their garrlfons from any one of them. 

f Phoebidas was marching agjiinft 6\v^^^>**^ '«w)^e!li\A<J^ti<\«^^ w 
Leontudest one o£ the two polemafchs,betni^td to Vuxa >^« xcpwf^ «cv\ 
citadel of Thebes. This happened in tYictY&cA^tMot^^^:i\.^-T.^^^ 
€^rnjpiadythr€chandred andf7venty-fouT>,eaT%^ojj^e«v^ti»u 
/ rAeiroincnwcrccclcbratiiisau%ieaftiaT3»C*^^t%* 
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Pelopidas^Pherenicus, and Androclidcs, with many others 
that Hedj were fentenced to baniihment. Bat Epaminon* 
das remained upon the fpot, being defpifed for his philo-« 
ibphy, as a man who would not intermeddle with affairs^ . 
and for his poverty^ as a man of no power. 

Though the Lacedaemonians took the command of the 
army from Phoebidas,and £ned him in a hundred thoufand 
drachmas^ yet they kept a garrifon in the Cadmea notwith- 
panding. All the reft of Greece was furprifed at this ab- 
furdity of theirs, in punilhing the adlor, and yet authori- 
fiag the adion. As for the Thebans, who had loft their 
iancient form of government, and were brought into fub- 
jeftion by Archias and Leontidas, there was no room for 
them to. hope to be delivered from the tyranny, which was 
fupported in fuch a manner by the power of the Spartans, - 
.that it could "not be pulled down unlefsthofe Spartans could 
bedeprived of their dominion both by fea and land. 

Neverthelefs, Leontidas having got intelligence that the 
exiles were at Athens, and that they were.treated there with • 
great regard by the people, and no lefs refpedled by the -. 
nobility, formed fecret.deiignsagainft their lives. For this 
parpofe he employed certain unknown aflkffins, who took 
oi Androdides^ but all the reft eicaped. Letters were 
alio fent to the Athenians from Sparta, iniifting that they 
ihould not harbour or encourage exiles,* but drive them 
.out as perfons declared by the confederates to be common 
enemies ; but.the Athenians^ agreeable to their ufual and 
natural humanity, as well as in gratitude to the city of 
.Thebes, would not fuffer the leaft injury to be done the - 
exiles. For the Thebans had greatly aiHfted in reftoring 
the democracy at Athens, Juving made a decree that if any 
Athenian fhould march armed through Bceotia againft the 
tyrants, he fhould not meet. with the. leaft hindrance or • 
moleftation in that country^ . 

Pelopidas, though he was oneof the youngcft*, applied : 
taeach.exile in particular, as well as harangued them in a 
bodv ; urging, '* That it was both difhonpurable* and im* 
** pious to leave their native city enilaved and garrifbned 
''by an enemy f and, meanly contented with their own 
K 5 *' lives 

» Xenophon in the account which he gj^cs oi lVv\^ ^wtv^Kv^tv^^ot"* 

ijof/brnwA as mention Pelopidas. His ft\ttvce \ti x.V\\ t<^V^ ^'^'^ 

;S/:^{'T'"^ ^J^! partiality to his h«ro X«^fi\a>i%, n«\v^^^ ^^^1 ^JJ^ 

^^i.uelnw''"^^*^ eclipfed by that cC P^opXdA^ '^^^^J^?^^! 

concagucBp:,nunonda9 , A>r of the Utter, tQO,Yv^«^n^V;^^vi Vj^vcv^^n- 
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*' lives and fafety, to wait for the decrees of the Athenians^ 
'* and to make their court to the popular orators ; but that 
** they ou jjht to run every hazard in fo glorious a caufe, 
" imitating the courage and patriotifm of Thrafybulus ; 
" for as he advanced from Thebes to crufh the tyrants in 
** Atheps, fo Ihould they march from Athens to deliver 
*' Thebes." 

Thusperfuaded to accept his propofal, they fent privateljr 
to tlieir friends who were left behind in Thebes, to acqainf 
them with their refolution, which was highly approved of; 
and Charon, a perfon of the firft rank, offered his houfe 
for their reception. Philidas found means to be appointed 
fecretary to Archias and Philip, who were then Pclemarchs: 
and as for Epaminondas, he had taken pains all along to in- 
fpire the youth with fentiments of bravery. For he de- 
nred them in the public cxercifes to try the Lacedaemonians 
at wreftling, and when he faw them elated 'with fuccefs,h? 
ufed to tell them by way of reproof, " That they fhould. 
*' rather be albamed of their meannefs of fpirit in remain- 
*' ing fubjeft to thofe to whom, in ftrength, they were (ok 
^ much fuperior. 

A day being fixed for putting their defign in execution,, 
it was agreed among the exiles, that Pherenicus with the 
Tell fhould flay at 1 hriafium, while a few of the youngcft. 
iliould attempt to get entrance firfl into the city j andtnat. 
if thefe happened- to be furprifed by the enemy, the others . 
fhould take care to provide for their children and their 
parents. Pelopidas was the firft that offered to be of this 
party, and then Melon, Democlides, and Theopompus, all 
men of noble blood,who were united, to each other by the* 
inofl faithful friendfhip, and who never had any contefl but . 
which fhould be foremofl in the race of g^lory and valour.. 
Thefe adventurers who were twelve in number, having 
embraced thofe that flayed, be hind> and fent a meiTengcr 
before them to CharoQ, i'^t out in their under-garmehts, , 
with dogs and hunting-poles, that none who met them, 
might have any fufpicion of what they were about, ini 
that they might feem to b,e only hunters beating about fof. 
game. 

When their meffenger- came to Chafon> and acquainted . 

him that they were on the way to Thebes, the near approach 

of danger changed not his ie(bluuox\ \ Vv^ Vi^Vvax^d Uks a. 

^^jP of honour, and made prepaiviUoTv^ xo \^wn^n^^\s^ 

JJIppoHhenid&s, who was aUo mxU k^i^v,^^^ ^^-^^ ^^ 



means an ill man> but rather a friend to Kis country and to 
the exiles ; yet he wanted that firmnefs which the prefent 
emergency and the hazardous point of execution required. 
He grew giddy, as it were, at the thought of the great 
danger they were about to plunge in, and at laft opened 
his eyes enough to fee, that they were attempting to ihake 
the Lacedaemonian government, and to free themfelves 
from that power without any other dependence than that of 
a few indigent perfons and exiles. He therefore went to 
his own houfe without faying a word, and defpatched one 
of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas to defire them to 
defer their enterprife for the prefent, to return to Athens, 
and to wait till a more favoarabie opportunity offered. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man fent upon 
this buiinefs, went home in all hafte, .took his horfe out of 
the ftable, and. called for the bridle* His wife being at a 
lofs, and not able to find.it, faid Ihe had lent it to a neigh- - 
hour. Upon this, words arofe, and mutual reproaches 
followed; the, woman venting bitter imprecations, and - 
wiihing that the journey fiiight be fatal both to him and 
thofe that fent him. So that Chlidon, having fpent great 
part of the day in this fquabble, and looking upon what 
!had happened a& ominous,, laid afide all thoughts of the 
journey, and went elfe where. So near was this great 
and glorious. undertaking to being difconcerted at the very 
entrance.. . 

Pelopidas and his company, now in. the drefs of peafants, 
divided, and entered the town at different quarters, whillt 
it was yet day.^ And, as the cold weather was fetting in*, 
there happened to be a fharp wind and a (hower of fnow, 
which concealed them the better, moft people retiring into 
their houfe Ji, to avoid the inclemency of the weather. But 
thofe that were concerned in the affair, received them as 
they came,;and conduded them immediately to Charon's 
honfe; the. exiles and others making up the number of 
forty-eighth. , 

Asfor the affairs of thetyrants, they flood thus. Philidas, 
their fecretary, knew (as we faid) the whole defign of the 
exiles, and omitted nothing that might contribute to its 
fuccefs* He had invited Archias and Philip fome time 
before, to an entertainment at his houfe on that day, and 

^ * The Spartans felted on the Cadmea about tV\t imdex^ ol ^vitcvw^^x > 
Sni^UlV^^^^' /nentioned, and It was ta\itn fiom W^nx \tv ^\v^\^^- 
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'promlTed to introduce to them (bme women^ in order that 
thofe who were to attack thein> might find them diflblved 
in wine and pleafure*. They had not yet drank very 
freely, when a jeport reached them, which, though not 
falfe, feemed uncertain and obfcure, that the exiles were 
concealed fome where in the city. And though Philidas ( 

endeavoured to turn the difcourfe, Archias fent an officer f 

to Charon, to command his immediate attendance. By 
this time it was grown dark^ and PelopidSb and his com- 
panions were preparing for a^lion, having already put on 
their breaft-plates and girt their (words, when fuddenly 
there was a knocking at the door ; whereupon one ran to 
it,, and afked what the perfon's bufinefs was, and having &n 
learned from the officer that he was fent by the Polemarchs / 
to fetch Charon, he brought in the news in great confufion. 
They were unanimous in their opinion, that the affair was 
difcovered, and that every man'of them was loft, before 
they had performed any thing which became their valour. 
Ncverthclefs, they thought it propeif that Charon fhould 
obey the order, and go boldly to the tyrants. Charon was 
a man of great intrepidity and courage in dangers that 
threatened only himfelf, but then he was much a^e^edon 
account of his friends, and afraid that he fhould lie under 
fome fufpicion of treachery, iffo many brave citizens fhould 
perifh. Therefore, as he Was ready to depart, he took his 
fon, who was yet a child, but of a beauty and ftrength 
beyond thofe of his years, out of the women's apartment> 
and put him in the hands, of Pelopidas; dcfiring, •* That 
*' if he found him a traitor he would treat that child as an 
** enemy, and not fpare its life.'* Many of them fhed tears, I 
when they faw the concern and magnanimity of Charon ; and | 
all expreffed their uneafmefs at his thinking any of them fo 
daftardly and fo much difconcerted with the prefentdanger, 
as to be capable of fufpeding or blaming him in the leaft. 
They begged of him, therefore, not to leave his fon with 
them, but to remove him out of the reach of what might 
ppffibly happen, toffome place,where, fafe from the tyrants^ 
he might be brought up to be an avenger of his country, 
and his friends. But Charon refufed to remove him, 
• ' For what life," faid he, *' or what deliverance could I wifh 

" him, 

* Perhaps at firft he really intcndeA to \tvXYtid>a« lotc^^N«^tcv^tv\ ct> 
as it Is In the original, ywaia twv iirotv^^wv, «*r"^^?f^r^:^ mAv\v^ 
drc/Ung up the wdles in fcmaU ViabU^ y*w ^^ ^\.w\Xv^>^^^^ 
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<' hmkf that would be more glorious tlian his falling ho- 
'* nourably with his father and fo many of his friends ?'' 
Then he aiddrefled himfelf in prayer to the gods, ahd hav- 
ing embraced and encoaraged them alU he went out ; en« 
deavouring by the way to compofe himfelf, to form his 
countenance, and to aftunye a tone of voice very different 
from the real ilate of his mind. 

When he was come to the door of the houfe, Archias and 
Phiiidas went out to him and faid, ** What pcrfons arc 
*' thefe, Charon, who, as we are informed, are lately come 
** into the town, and are concealed and countenanced by 
'* feme of the citizens?" Charon was a little fluttered at 
iirft, but fooh recovering himfelf, he afked, '* Who thefe 
'* perfons they fpoke of were, and by whom harboured ?'* 
And finding that Archias had no clear account of the matter, 
xonclttded from thence that his information came not 
from any perfon that was privy to the defign, and therefore 
faid, ** Take care that you do not difturb yourfefves with 
** vain rumours. However, I will make the beft inquiry 
♦* I can ; for, perhaps, nothing of this kind ought to be 
" difregarded.'* Phiiidas, who was by, commended his 
prudence, and conducing Archias in again, plied him 
ftrongly with liquor, and prolonged the caroufal by 
keeping up their expeftation of the women. 

When Charon was returned home, he found his friends 
prepared," not to conquer or to preferve their lives, but to 
fell them dear, and to fall glqnoufly. He told Pelopidaa 
the truth, but concealed it from the reil, pretending that 
Archias had difcourfed with him about other matters*. 

The firftftorm was fcarce blown over when fortune raifed 
a fecond. For there arrived an exprefs from Athens with a 
letter from Archias high-prieft there to Archias his name- 
f;jike and particular friend,not filled with vain and groundlefs 
furmifes, but containing a clear narrative of the whole 
affair, as was found afterwards. The meflenger bein* 
admitted to Archias now almoft intoxicated, as he delivered 
the letter, faid, " The perfon who fent thi?, defired that 
** it might be read immediately, for it contains bufinefs of 
•' great importance." But Archias receiving it, faid 
ixmling, Bnjinefs tg^morro'w. Then he put it under the 

♦ There appears no nece ffity for this artifice; at\A\t\At^^V\MX«tOcvo»> 
hi9 treatife concerning the genius of Socrates^ Ca^«,\.YvaxC\\^Toti^m^ 
back to the little band of patriots with a pVcafatvt covLtvt«ti^tvct>%tw^%«*^ 
them jiU an accoaat of what had palFcd, Nvil\»xi% \V« \C2^«^ ^v^i%>^>S»* 
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bolikr of his couch, and refumed the converfation with , 
Philidas. This faying^ Sufin^Js to^'fMrriyw, pa. ffcd intot 
proverb, and continues fo among the Greeks to this day. 

A good opportunity now offering for the. execution of 
their purppfe, the friends of liberty divided themfelves into . 
two bodies, and falUed.out. Pelopidas and Damoclidas . 
went againft Lconlidas and Hypates *, who were neigh- 
bours, and Charon ^nd Meloniagainft Archiasand Philip. 
Charon and. his company put .women's clothes^over their • 
armour, and .wore thick wreaths.of pine and, poplar upon - 
their heads .to ihadow their faces* Asfoon as they came to . 
the door of the room where the gaefts were/ the company • 
ihouted and clapped iheir hands, believingtthem to be the • 
women whom they had.fo long.expefted. . When- the pre* 
tended woinen had looked round jhe room, and diftindly 
fuf veyedaUthe guefts, they drew their fwords ; and making 
at Archias and P]ulip»acrofs the tabje, they ihewed who 
they were. A foiall pa rtpf the .company were perfuaded 
by Philida? not to intermeddle ; the reft, engagcjd in the 
combat, and ilood up for the PoUmarchs, but, being dif*. - 
ordered with, wipe, were.eafily defpatched 

Pelopidas and his party had a ipore .difficult aifair ofitw . 
They had to do.with Xeontidas,a fober and valiant man. 
They found tjie doqr made f aft, for he was gone to bed, , 
and they knocked a long time before any body heard. At 
kft a fervant perceived it,^ and came down and removed 
the bar ; whicK he had ;ao fooner done, than tiiey pufhed 
open the door, and rufhjng in, threw the man down, and 
ran to the. bed-ch>ipiber. Lepntidas, conjefturing by the 
noife.and trampling .whaf the matter was, leapt from his 
bed^^nd feized his fword ;. but he forgot to puj out thft 
lamps, which^ had he done, it would have left them to 
fal) foul t on ^ach other in the dark. . Being » therefore^ 
fully exppfed to view, he piet tjiemat the door, and with . 
on.e ftroke laid Cephifodorus,. who. was.the iii:ft man that 
attempted to .enter, dead at his feet. He encountered 
Pelopidas next, and the narrownefs of the door, together, 
with the dead body of Cephifodorus lying in the wayy 
made the difpute long and doubtful. At lall Pelopida* , 
prevailed, and having flain Leontidas, he marched min 
mediately with his little band againft Hypates. They 

got I 

* T/icfc were not invited to t\ve et\una\vvxs\^tv\.v 'Vi^caw^^ KxcVn^v 
Gcpeaing to meet a woman of ^ven ^vl\\Ti^^<V^v ^^^ \«>\^\tf«&^ Sisa^ 
^ontidas ihoujd. be there. , . 
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Sot ihto His hopfe in the (axne manner as they did into 
ie other : but he quickly perceived them, made hi^* 
efc^pe into a neighbour's houfe, whither they followed, ^ 
and defpatched him. 

Tliis affair being over, they joined Melon, and fent fot - 
the exiles they h^d l^ft in Attica. They proclaimed li- 
berty to all the Thebans ♦, and armed fuch as came over 
to them* t^ng down th,e fpoils that were fufpended upoi) 
the porticos> and th^ arms out of the ihops ojf ;h^ armourers . 
and fword-cutlers. Epaminpndas f and Gorgidas, came 
to thei? afliftance* with a confiderable body of young men, 
and a. fel^d number of th^. old, whpnji they had colleded ^^ 
and anned. . 

The whole city was now in great terror and confufion ; ^ 
the hou((^. were filled with lights, and the ilreets with men, ^ 
running to and fro... The j)eopIe, however, did not yet 
affemble 5 but being aftpnijhed at what had happened, and 
knowing nothing with certainty, they waited with impa- . 
tience for. the day. It feems, therefore, to have , be en a 
great error in, the Spartan officers, that they did not im- 
niediately fally out and fall upon j:hem ; for their garrifon , 
confined of fifteen hundred men, and they were joined 
befides by many people from the city. But, .terrified at 
the fhouts, the lights, the hurry, and confufion that were 
on every fide, they contented themfelves with preferving 
the citadeL 

As foon ^s it was day, the ejjilesfrgm, Attica came in . 
ann^di, the people complied with the fummpns to afiem- 
b}e ; and Epamin6ndas arid Gorgidas prefent^d to then> 
Pelopidas and his party, furroundjed by the priefls, who . 
carried garlands in their hands, and called iipon tJie citi- . 
zens to exert themfelves for their gods and their country. 
E|rciC€4 by jhis^.appearancej the whole aifembly flood up, 
and received them with great acclamations as their bene-J 
faflors and deliverers, ' 

Pelopidas, then ele<^ed governor of Bceotia, together . 
with Melon and Charon, immediately blocked ,up and 
atUcked the citadel^ hafteuing to drive put the jLacedsmo- 



• Pdopidas alfo fent PWIidas to all the gaols /m the dx-^v ^^ x^X^'iS^ 
tbcfe br^ve J'Jiekans, whom the tyrannic Spartav^s key^ Vtv kU'tx^. 
f Epaminondas did not join them (boner, becaii(e V\tvfl^"^alii\^Co*L\. 
ttp much ir.no^sD$ biood wcuJtJ be ihed witg th^ guWi^ . ' . 
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nians, and to recover the Cadmea, before fuccoars could 
arrive from Sparta. And indeed he was but a little before- 
hand with them ; for they had but juft furrendered . the 
place, and were returning homc^ according to capitulation, 
when they met Cleombrotus at Megara^ marching, towards 
Thebes with a great army. The Spartan&<:alled to account 
the three Harmofteay officers, who had conunanded in the 
Cadmea, and figned the. capitulation. Hermippidas and 
Arciflus, were executed for it, and the third, named 
Pyfaoridas, was fo feverely fined* that he was. forced to 
quit Peloponnefus f . 

This aftion of Pelopidas J was called, bj^" ther Greeks, 
fifter to that of Thrafybulus, on account of their near 
refemblance, not only in refpeft of thegreat virtues of the 
men, and the difficulties they had to combat, but thefnccefs 
with which f jrtune crowned them. . For it; is not cafy to 
find another inllance fo remarkable, of the few overcoming 
the many, and the weak the ftrong, merely by dint of 
courage and condudt, and procuring by thefe means, fuch 
great advantages to their country. But .the . change of 
affairs which followed upon .this adion,^ rendered it ftill 
more glorious. For the war which humbled the. .pride of 
the Spartans, and deprived them of ^Uieir empire both by 
fea and land, took its rife from thai night, when Pelopidas, 
withodt taking town or caftle^ but being only one out of 
twelve, who entered a private houfe, loofejied and broke 
to pieces (if we njay exprefs truth by a metaphor), the 
chains of the Spartan government, until th^n. edeemed 
indi/Tolnble. 

The 



• As it is not probable that the regaining fo ftrong a plaee^ ihookf 
be the work of a day, or have been «ffe£ted with fo fmali a force afi 
Pelopidas then had, we muft have recourfe to Diodorua Sictilus and 
Xenophon, who tell us, that the Athenians, early on the next room^ 
ing, after the feizing on the city, fent the Theban general, fisc tbou«> 
fand foot, and two thoufand horfe; and that feveral other bodies ol 
troops came in from the cities of Bosotia, to the mimber of about fQ- 
ven thoufand more J that Pelopidas beiieged the place in form with 
them, and thac it held out feveral days, and furrendered at length for 
want of provifions. Diodor. Sicvl. lib.xv. Xinofh. f.^« 

f It was a maxim with the Spartans, to die fword in^band, m de« 
fence of a phcc committed to Ibevt care. 
^ M, DaciergivesaparaUelbctw«€t\t\Atcotv^Vxa.^^KV\%%OL\atv»^ 
tbht of the prince of Monaco, in duYm^ a ^pwivftv ^^mV>ti wsx ^ 
town* ' * 
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. The L^zcedaemonians foon entering Boeo.tia with a powerful 
army , the Athenians were flruck with terror ; and renouncing 

■ their alliance with the Thebans, they took cognizance in a 
judicial way^ of all that continued in the interefl of that 
people : fome they put to deaths fome they hanifhed^ and 
upon others they laid heavy fines. The Thebans being 
thus deferted by their allies^ their aftairs feemed to be in a 
defperate iituation. But Pelopidas and Gorgidas^ who 
then had the command in Bceotia, fought means to embroil 
the Athenians again with the Spartans ; and they availed 
themfelves of this ftratagem. 1 here was a Spart;;n named 
Sphoridas, a man of great reputittion as a foldier, but of- 
no found judgment, fanguine in his hopes, and indifcreet in 
his ambition. This man was left with fome troops at Thef- 
piae, to receive and proted fuch of tjie Boeotians, as 
might come over to the Spartans. To him Pelopidas pri- 
vately ient a merchant in whom he could confide*, well 
provided with money, and with propolals that were more 
likely to prevail than the money : ** That it became him 
•* to undertake fome noble enterprize — to furprife the Pirat- 
'* us for inllance, by falling fuddenly upon the Athenians, 
** who were not provided to receive him: for tfiat npthing 
** coidd be fo agreeable to the Spartans, as to be mailers 
" of Athens ; and that the Thebans now incenfed againft 
" the Athenians, and confidering them as traitors, would 
** lend them no manner of affiftance.** 

Sphodrias, fufFering himfelf at laft to be perfuaded, 
marched into Attica by night, and advanced as far as 
Eleuiisf. There the hearts of his foldiers began to fail, 
and finding his defign difcovered, he returned to Thefpia;, 
after he had thus brought upon the Lacedaemonians a long 
and dangerous war. For upon this the Athenians readily 
united with the Thebans ; a^d having fitted out a large 
fleet, they failed round Greece, engaging and receiving 

- fuch as were inclined to Ihal^e off the Spartan yoke. 

Mean 

* This is more probable than what Diodorus Siculut^ fays ; namely, 
that Cleombrotui, without any order from the Epborij perfuaded 
Sphodrias to furprife the Pirseus. 

'f They hoped to have reached the Piraeus in the nicht^ butCouixd^ 

when the dayMpoeared^ that they were got no Caxi\vw XYiMilXtM^^. — 

SpbodtUs, perctiwing chat lie was difcovcred/m Yus xeXxirR^vV^tARx^^ 

tbe Athauan tenitoria. The Lacedcsmomans rccaWcd ^v'^o^'^'v^'^^*^ 

rcn, who W9SM &imd of the fon of Sphodrias, brou^Vix Vvtci c.«^. 
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Mean time, the Thebans, by themfelves, fre^cirtly came 
to adlion with the Lacedajmonians in Boeotia, not in f« 
battles, indeed, but in fuc]i as were of confiderable fervicc 
and improvement to them ; for their fpirits were raifcd, 
their bodies inured to labour, and by being ufed to thefe 
rencounters, they gained both experience and courage. 
Hence ixwas,tJiat Antalcidas the Spartan,4aidto Agefilaoj, 
when he returned from Boeotia wounded. Truly you areiveil 
^aidfor the injiruciion you have gi'ven the Thehatts, and fir 
teaching them the art of^ar againft their njjill. Though to 
fpeak properly, Agcfiiaus was not their inllru6lor, bat 
thofe prudent generals who made choice of fit opportunities 
to let ioofe the Thebans, like fo many young hounds*,, 
upon the enemy ; and when they had tailed of vidory, 
iatisfied with the ardour they had fhewn, brought them off" 
again fafe. The chief honour of this was due to Pclopidas. 
for from the time of his being firft chofen general, until 
his death, there was not a year that he was out of employ- 
ment, but he was conilantly either captain of the facred< 
band, or governor of Btjeotia. And while he was employed^ . 
the Laceaaemonians were feveral times defeated by tWe 
Thebans, particularly at Plataeae, and at Thefpiae, where- 
PhojUidas, who had furprifed the Cadmea, was killed; and 
at Tanagra, where Pelopidas beat a confid<rable body, and. 
flew, with his own hand their general- Panthoides* 

But thefe combats, though they ferved to animate and. 
encourage the vi(3tors„ did not quite difhearten the van- 
quiihed. For they were not pitched battles, nor regular 
engagements, but rather advantages gained of the enemy, 
by well-timed ikirmiihe^, in which the Thebans fometimet 
purfued, and fometimes retreated. . 

But the battle of TegyrsE,whioh was a fort of prelude to 
that of Le^ara,. lifted thecharadker of Pelopidas very high; 
for nonf of the other commanders could lay claim to^ny 
(hare of.thj? honour of .the day, nor had the enemy any 
pretext to cover the Ihame of their defeat. 

He kept a ilri.dl eye upon the city of Orchoinenusti 
which had adopted the Spartan interell, and received two 
companies of foot for its defence, and watched for an op- 

portonity 

* Wc know not how the lormpt itixv^^Xox V^v^xi^ \.^> \««A«. 

/>io<M/, became eager after ihQganve.. «w.>%««rv%>\ti.'^«^ 

T/iis was one of thf largeft and moftcotl&^W^>^ft^«^^^ ^^^^" 
»nd am ^arrifoncd by the Laccd«rw>tu^v^«» 
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portunity to make himfelf matter of it. Being informed 
Jiat the ?arrifon were gone upon an expedition intal.ocris* 
be hoped to take the town with eal*e» now it was deftitute 
of foldiers, and therefore haftened thither with the /acred 
httui, and a fmall party of horfe. But finding, when he 
was near the town, that other troops were coming from 
Sparta to fupply the place of thofe that were marched out, 
he led his forces back again by Tegyrae, along the fides of 
the mountains, which was the only way he could pafs : for 
all the flat country was overflowed by the river Melas, 
which* from its very fource, fpreading itfelf into marfhes 
and navieable pieces of water, made the lower roads im- 
pradicable. 

A little below thefe marfhes, flands the temple of Apolk> 
TfgyTifus, whofe oracle there, has not been long filent^ 
It flourifhed moft in the Perfian wars, while Echeratcs was 
kigh-priefl. Here they report, that Apollo was born ; and 
at the foot of the neighbouring mountain called Deles, the 
Melas returns into its channel. Behind the temple rife 
two copious fprings, whofe waters are admirable for their 
cooloefs and agreeable taiie. The one is called Palm, and 
the other Oli've, to this day ; fo that Latona feems to 
have been delivered, not between two trees, but two foun- 
tains of that name. Ptoum, too, is jufl by, from whence, 
it is faid, a boar fuddenly ruflied out and frighted her ; and 
the Tories of Python and Tityus, the fcene of which lies 
here, agree with their opinion who fay, Apollo was born 
va this |>lace. The other proofs of this matter I omit. 
For tradition does not reckon this deity among thofe who 
were born mortal, and afterwards were changed into demi- 
^ods ; of which number were Hercules and Bacchus, who 
by their virtues were raifed from a frail and perifhable 
be^g to immortality : but he is one of thofe eternal deities 
who were never born, if we may give credit to thofe ancient 
(ages that have treated of thefe high points. 

The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus towards 
Tegyrae, the Lacedemonians who were returning from 
Locris, met them on the road. As foon as they were 
perceived to be paffing the itraits, one ran and told Pelo- 
pidas. We are fallen into the enemy's hands : A^id njuhy not 
tbey^ (aid he, into ours F At the fame tmt \i!6 QiS^wtA. ^^ 
eavMlry to advance from the rear to the ftonX., xYaX xis^i 
ught be ready fot the attack j and the inhtiXT^ , ^Vo n^ w 
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hut three hundred *, he drew tip in a clofe body ; 
that, wherever they charged, they would break 
the enemy, though fuperior in numbers. 

The Spartans had two battalions. £|^onK fx 
battalion coniilled of five hundred men, but CaJ 
makes it feven hundred, and Polybius and otli 
hundred.. Their P^lemarchsy Gorgoleon and T 
pus, pufhed boldly on againft the Thebans. T 
began in the quarter where the generals fougM i 
on both fides, and was very violent and furiov 
Spartan commanders^ who attacked Pelopidas, 
mong the firft that were ilain; and all that were n 
being either killed or put to flight, the whole am 

• terrified, that they opened a lane for the Thebans, 
which they might have paffed fafely, and contim 
route if they had pleafed. But Pelopidas, difda 
make his efcape fo, charged thofe who yet ft< 
ground, and made fuch havoc among them, that 
sn great confufion. The purfuit was not contia 
far, for the Thebans were afraid of the Orchcnneii 

^ Vrere near the place of battle, and of the forces jt|l 
from Lacedxmon. They were fatisfied with beati 
in fair combat, and making their retreat through a< 
and defeated army. 

Having, therefore, erefted a trophy, and^gatji 
fooils of the flain, they returned home,not a littl 

• For it feems that in ajl their fonuex. wars both* i 

• Greeks and barbarians, the Lacedasmonians had ^f 
beaten, the greater number by thclefs, nor even 
numbers, in a pitched battle. Thus their courag 
irfefiftible, and their renown fo much intinxidat 
adverfariesi that they did not care to hatzard an . 
ment with them on eqiaal. terms. This battle ;fiti 

• the Greeks, that it is not the Eurotas, nor the. i\ 
tween Babvce and Cnacion, which alone produci 
warriors, but wherever the ypnth ^re afhamed . oi 

* This fmallbody was, however, tbe.very flower of the The 

and was dignified by the naones of the pLcrtd hatulm and < 

lowTi (as mentioned below), being equally famed fdr their 

the Theban ftatti iMid affleAion for eachodier. Some fiibnli 

«« rdlated of theiii« Irom vrb\«\i we caiii otJli V&teY> ^^ak. ^ 

bmtt reiblau fet oryottMc^mM^* ^Yio\«A NorweA v^t^^^i 

to each other, and had bound tk*t»£?i^^, V>^ vVi^^t'afcv^^^t 

br oae another to the laft drop oi tV^^t Uoo^s ^^J^ 

iSw/l CO be employed ia Cuch ptVias» wv4 Awv^«^^ «3i 
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vefolttte in a good caafc, aad more iaelined to avmd 
Kc than danger^ there are the men who are terriUe 
eir enemies^ 

>rgidas as fome fay> firft formed xht /acred band, con- 
l^of three hundred kltfi men» who were qtuutered in 
lodmsa, and maintained and exerciied at the public 
ace. They were called the city^and, for citadels in 
da^ were called cities. 



C Gorgidas> by difpbfing thofe that belonged ta this' 
i band here and there in the firft ranks> and covering 
tiont of his infantry with tJiem, gave them but little 
rtunity to dlilinguiih themfelves, or effedually to Sciw^ 
pmmon caufe ; thus divided as they were^ and mixed 
other troops more intiumber and of inferior refolution. 
rhen their valour appeared with \o much luftre at 
arae, where they fought together, and dofe to the 
11 of their general, Pelopidasy would never part them 
Mcudsy butkeptthem in a.l>ody> and conftantly charged 
t .head jof them in the moft dangerous attacks. l«or» 
r£cs go taller, when harnef&d together inaxzhariot, 
they do, when driven iingle, not becaufe their united 

more eaiily breaks the air, but becauie their fpirits 
lifed higher by emulation ; fo he thought the courage 
aire men would be moft irrefiflible^ when they were 
g together and contending with each. other which 
d moft excel. 

It when the Lacedemonian's had made peace with the 
of the Greeks, and continued the war agaiuft the 
Nuis 4mly, and when king Cieombrutus had jentered 

country with ten thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, 
were |iot onlv threatened with the common dangers 
ar, as b<^ore, out even with total extirpation ; which 
wL the utmoft terror .over all Bceotia. As Pelopidas^ 
is occafi^n, was departing for the annv> his wife» who 
wed him to the door, befought him, with tears, to take 
of himfelf, he anfwered. My dear, private per/ons or 9 
md*vifed to take care ofthemjilves, but per Jens in a public 
iBer te take ca^ of other* • 

lien he came to the army, and found the ^ewet?! 
rs differing in opinion, he was the Ar& Xo jdofe \ti 
'hatofEpaminond^s, who propofed that X)[ie^ ftias:^^ 
ie enemy battle. He was not, iudeeda xYu» ot^^ ^J 
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thofe that commanded in chief, but he was captain of the 
/acped band; and they had that confidence in him, which 
was due to a man who had given his country fudi pledget 
of his regard for liberty. 

The reiblution thus taken to hazard a battle, and the 
two armies in fight at Leu6lra> Pelopidas had a dream 
wiiich.gave him no fmall trouble. In that field lie the 
bodies of tJie daughters of Scedafus, who are called Z^o^FnV^ 
, from the place. For a rape having been committed upon 
them by fome Spartans whom they had hofpitably received 
into their houfe, they had killed themfelves, and were buried 
there. Upon this, their father went to Lacedaemon, and 
demanded that juftice fhould be done upon the perfons who 
had committed fo deteflable and atrocious a crime; and, as '' 
he could not obtain it, he vented bitter imprecations againfl 
the Spartans, and then killed hhnfelf upon the tomb of his 
daughters. From that time many prophecies and oracles 
forewarned the Spartans to beware of the vengeance of 
Leuftra : The true intent of which but few underflood ; 
for they were in doubt as to the place that was meant, 
there being a little maritime town called Leadlrum, in 
Laconia, and another of the fame name near Megalopolis 
in Arcadia. Befides, that ipjury was done to the daughter 
of Scedafus long before the battle of Leudra. 

Pelopidas, then, as he flept in his tent, thought he faw 
thefe young women weeping at their tombs, and loading 
the Spartans with imprecations, while their father ordered 
him to facrifice a red-haired young virgin to the damfels, 
if he defired to be vidlorioifs in the enfuing engagement. 
This. order appearing to him cruel and unjufl, he rofeand 
communicated it to the foothfayers and the generals. Some 
were of opinion, that it fhould not be negledled or dif- 
obeyed, alleging to the purpofe the ancient ftories of Me- 
noeceus the fon of Creon *, and Macaria the daughter of 
Kercules ^ and the more modern inftances* of Pherecydes 
tjie philofopher, who was put to death by the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and whofe fkin was prefers' ed by their kings, pur- 
Aiant to the diredlion of fome oracle ; of Leonidas, who 
by order of the oracle too, Sacrificed himfelf, as it were, 
fur the fake of Greece ; and lafUy, of the human vidims 

offered 

• AfenoeceBS dcvdt?^ WmfcU to Ae^xVi ^csc \\vt\>ttxt^x<A V\% c««mwp|% 
as did aJfo Macaria for ih-. beiAtftt oi W^e Wtt*cYN^«u ^ox ^ %c^ 
of Che former, fee the Fbceniffa^ afid iot X\k Vi'^w, vYa ti^a.*^ 
£unpidesm 
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Eend by Themiftocles to Bacchus-Omeilcs, before the 
ift-£ebt at Salamis : to all which facrifices the enfuiag 
icceis gave a fan£lion. They obferved alfo, that Agefi- 
Lus fetting iail from the fame place that Agamemnon did, 
ad againlt the fame enemies^ and feeing> moreover, at 
.uUs, the fame viiion of the goddefs * demanding -his 
anghter in facrifice, through an ill-timed tendernefs for 
is child refufed it ; th^ confequence of which was, that 
is expedition proved unfucceisful. 

Thofe that were of the contrary opinion, argued, that 
». barbarous and unjuft an offering could not poflibly be 
xeptable to any fuperior being ; tSat no Typbons or eiants, 
lit the father of gods and men, governed the world; that 

was abfurd to luppofe that the gods delighted in human 
.crifices ; and that, if any of them did, they ought to be 
[Regarded as impotent beings, iince fuch ilrange and 
)rrupt deiires couid.not exiil but .in weak . and vicious 
inds. 

While the principal officers were engaged on this fubjedl, 
id, Pel9pidas was more perplexed tiian all the. refl, on a 
idden a (he-colt quitted the herd, and ran through the 
imp ; and when fhe came to the place where they were 
lembled, fhe ftood ftill. The officers, for their part, 
aly admired her colour, which was a fliining red, the 
atelinefs of her form, the vigour of her motions, .axkd the 
irightlinefs of hcrneighings ; but Theocritus the diviner, 
idcrllanding the thing better, cried out. to Pelopidas, 
,Here comes the "vidim, fortunate man that thou ajrt ! 

wait for no other virgki, but facrifice that which heaven 
,hath fent thee." They then took the colt, and led her 
).the tomb of the virgins, where, after the ufual prayer* 
ad the ceremony of crowning her, they offered her up 
ith joy, not forgetting to publifh the vifion of Pelopidas 
ad the facrifice required, to the whole army. 

The day of battle being come, Epaminondas drew up 
ic infantry of his left wing in an oblique form, that the 

right 

• Xcnophon, in the feventh book of his Grecian hiftory, acquainu 
I9 that Pelopidas, when he went upon an etnhafl) to the king of 
erfia, reprtfented to him, that the hatred which che Lacedaemonians 
ore the Thebans, was owing to their not following Ajsefilaus when 
e went to make war upon Fcriia, and to their hindering hini from 
Iprificing his daughter at Aulis when Diana .de^uande'l her$ a com- 
Uance with v^hich demand would- have infured hU (ucc«t% > V^c\v^^^ 
ia^ vygis the do&r'me of the heathen theology • 
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right wing of the Spartans being obliged to divid 
the other Greeks^ he might fall with all hb force 
Cleombrotus who commanded them, and break thei 
the greater eafe. But the enemy, perceiving his int< 
began to change their order of battle, and to exten 
right wing and wheel about, with a deiign to fu 
Epaminondas. In the mean time, Pelopidas came 
up with his band of three hundred^ and before Clec 
tus could extend his wing as he defired, or reduce i 
former difpofition, fell upon the Spartans, diford< 
they were with the imperfect movement. And thoi 
Spartans, who were excellent mafters in the art ( 
laboured no point fo much as to keep their men fro 
fniion and from difperfing when their ranks happe 
be broken * ; infomuch that the private men were 
jas the officers, to knit again and to make an united 
wherever any occafion of danger required : yet 1 
Yiondas then attacking their right wing only, v 
(lopping to contend with the other troops, and Pel 
i-udiing upon them with incredible fpeed and bi 
broke their refolution and bafHed their art. The 
quence was fuch a rout and (laughter as had been 
known before f . For this reafon, Pelopidas, who 
(hare in the chief command, but was onlv captaii 
fmall band, gained as much honour by tnis day's 
fuccefs, as Epamitiondas, who was governor of J 
and commander of the whole army« 

But foon afcer, they were appointed joint-go veri 
9o60tia, iind entered Peloponnefi^s tog^tiier^ wher 



f The Theban army, confifted^ atmofl, but of (Ix thoulaj 
vfhereaf that of the enemy was, at leall, thrice that number, 
ing the allies. But Epaminondas trulUd mod in his cavalry^ 
In he had much the advantage, both in their *)uality and g< 
nagement { (hjs red he endeavoured to fupply by the difpol 
his men, who were drawn up fifty deep, whereas the Siparta 
but twelve. When the Thebans had gained the vidcvyy an 
C^leortibrotuty the Spartans renewed the fight to recover tb 
body ; and in this the Theban general wifely chofe to gratii 
i^tlieV Uian to hazard the fuccefs of a fecond onfet. The aJii« 
SpaiUM behayed ill in th\s batx\e> V>«^\i^« Wa^casciaxa Nx 
expectation to conquer w'it\\ovit fe^V\ut\^-, ^% ^o\ x:tAtYAi 
Aad no aUieSj at lhi» time, TKv* ViauV^ ^^* ^<i>ai^v vci ^io* ^ 
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canfed (everal cities to revolt ^om the Lacedaemonians^ and 
brougiit over to the Theban intereft Elis, Argos, all Arca- 
dia« and great part of Laconia itfelf. It was now the 
winter folSice> and the latter end of the laft month in the 
year, fo that they could hold their office but a few days 
longer : for new governors were to fucceed on the firft 
day of the next month, and the old ones to deliver up 
their charge under pain of deatiu 

The reft of their colleagues, afraid of the law, and 

difliking a winter campaign, were for marching home 

without lofs of time : but Pelopidas joining with £pami- 

nondas to oppofe it, encouraged his fellow-citizens, and 

led them againft Sparta. Having pafTed the Eurotas, they 

took many of the Lacedaemonian towns, and ravaged all 

the country to the very fea, with an army of feventy thoufand 

Greeks, of which the Thebans did not make the twelfth 

part. But the chara^er of thofe two great men, without 

any public order or decree, made all the allies follow with 

iilent approbation, wherever they led. For the firft and 

fupreme law, that of nature, feems to diredl thofe that 

have need of protedion, to take him for their chief who is 

moft able to protedl them. And as pafTcngers, though, in 

fine weather, or in port, they may behave infolently, and 

brave the pilots, yet, as foon as a ftorm arifes and danger 

appears, &x their eyes on them, and rely wholly on their 

ikill ; fo the Argives, the Eleans, and the Arcadians, in 

the bent of their councils were againft the Thebans, and 

contended with them for fuperiority of command ; but 

[. Wh/en the time of adlion came, and danger preiTed hard« 

they followed the Theban generals of their own accord* 

and fubmitted to their orders. 

In this expedition they united all Arcadia into one body, 
drove out the Spartans who had fettled in Meflenia, and 
called home its ancient inhabitants; they likewife repeopled 
Ithome. And in their return through Cenchrea, they 
defeated the Athenians*, who had attacked them in the 
ftraits, with a deiign to hinder their pafTage. 

After fuch achievements, all the other Greeks were 
.charmed with their valour, and admired their good fortune : 
l>ut the envy of their fellow-citizens, which grew up toge- 
ther 

• This hMppened to the Athenians through iHc trrot ol ^<?tt ^t«xA 
Iphicntetf who, though orherwife an able fnan^ iot%ox vVvt v^"W ^ 
Cenchrea^ whik b€ placed his troops in poft* \ct% Qotonw^wi^* 
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thcr with their glory, prepared for them a very tfnkL 
. uiifuitable reception. For at their return they vver 
capitally tried, for not delivering up their charge, acc^ 
to law, in the lirll month, which they call Boucath 
Jiolding it four months longer ; during which tim 
performed thofe ^rcat adions in Meflenia, Arcadl 
Laconia, 
• Pelopidas was tried firft, and therefore was in mo 

far: however, they were. both acquitted. Epamii 
ore the accufations and attempts of malignity with 
patience, for he confidered it as no fmall inllance .< 
titude and magnanimity not to refent the injuries d« 
his fellow-citizens : but Pelopidas, who was natur; 
a \yarmer temper, and excited by his friends to re 

. himfelf, laid hold on this occafion. 

Meneclidas, the orator, was one of thofe who me 

, the great en terp rife in Charon's houfe. This man fi 
himfelf not held in the fame honour with the reft 
deliverers of their country, and being a good fp 
though of bad principles and a malevolent difpofitic 
dolged his natural turn, in accufmg and calumniati 
fuperiors ; and this he continued to do with refpeft t( 
mmondas and Pelopidas, even after judgment was 
in their favour. He prevailed fo far as to deprive E 

. nondas of the|rovernnient of Bceotia, and managed a 
againft him a long time with fuccefs : but his infinu 
againft Pelopidas were not liflened to by the people 
therefore he.end^av^oured to embroil him with Charo 
is the common confolation of. envy, when a man c 
maintain the higher ground himfelf, to reprefent th« 
is excelled by, as inferior to fome others. Hence it 
that Meneclidas was ever extolling the anions of Chai 
the people, and lavifliing encomiums upon his exped 
and vidorics. Above all, he magnified his fuccefs in a ' 
fought by the cavalry under his command at Plataea, a 
b6for^ the battle of Leu6lra,.and endeavoured to perpc 
the memory of it by fome public monument. 

The occafion he took was this. Androcides of Cy2 
had agreed with the Thebans for a pidure of fome 
battle J which piece he worked at in the city of Th 
5ut Upon the revolt, and the war that enfucd, he 

obliged to quit that cily, atvA.\e?LV^ \.W ^^Cvcvvvtv^^ - 

was almoft finiihcd, -with tYve T:Ve:\i^xv%. ^^x^^^K^- 
d^avoured to pcrfuade xhe peoi^\t x.o \i^iv^nx^ xV\^ 
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mps of their temples, with an infcriptiou fignifying that it 
was one of Charon's battles, in order to caft a find e upon 
the glory of PelopiJas and Epaminondas. Cjrtuinly the 
propofal was vain and abfurd to prefer one fingla engage- 
ment *, in which there fell only GcranvTis, :i SpnrUn of no 
note, witJi forty others, to fo many and fuch important 
vidlories. Pelopidas, therefore, oppofed this motion, iu- 
filling that it was contrary to the laws and uiiges of the 
Thcbans, to afcribe the honour of a victory to any one 
man in particular, and that their country ought to have the 
glory of it entire. As for Charon, he was liberal in his 
praifes of him through his whole harangue, but he (hewed 
that Meneclidas was an envious and malicious'man : and 
he often aiked the TJiebans, if they had never before done 
-any thing that was great and excellent. Hereupon a heavy 
fme was laid upon Wenec idas ; and, as he was not able to 
pay it, he endeavoured afterwards to dillurb and overturn 
the government. Such particulars as thefb, thougn i'tnall, 
ferve to give an infight into the lives and charavftcrs of men. 
At that time Alexander f , the tyrant uf Pheroi, making 
. open war againlHeveral cities of Tlieiialy, and entertaining 
a.fecret delign to brine; the whole country into fubjcdion, 
the ThefTalians fent ambafladors to Thebes to beg the favour 
. of a general and fome troops. Pelopidas feeing iipaminon- 
das engaged in fjitiling the affairs of Peioponnelus, offered 
himfelf to command in Thoffaly, for he was unwilling that 
his military talents and fkill ihould lie ulelefs, and well 
fatisHed withal, that wherever Epaminondas was, there was 
" no need of any other general. He therefore marc'ie J with 
his forces into Tiicffaiy, where he foon recovered Liriffa; 
and, as Alexander came and made fubmiiHon, he endca- 
- voured to foftcn and humanize him, and, inileud of a tyrant, 
<to render him a juft and good prince. But finding him 
"incorrigible and brutal, and receiving frelh comp'.aints of 
his cruelty, his unbridled lull and iafatiabie avarice, he 
.thought it neceffary to treat him witli fome fcvcrity; upon 
'v\:hich, he made his eicape with the guards. 

E 2 Having 

• Xenophon fpsaks (lightly of Charcn : he fays, «» The exiles went 
*• to the houfi of cnc Charon." 

f lie had htely poli'or.eA f»Js undo P-.^lyphmn, anA (tx. Vv\m*;«i\^ w^ 
tyrant in his nt^, jPo/.p'uon, indeed, \\m\ WiWeA V\\% o>kt\ V^\cit\\^^ 
Vciytiore, the father c/^i/ejcander. All ihc.'e, vjuVx V^ot\, ^\\<i viiL\ 
of the fame family, Yfzi^ u(uti}qt% in Th^iftAlyj nv\ucV\ belo^^v^^'^^^'^^ 
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Having now fecured the Thedalians againft the tyrant, 
and left tnem in a good underftanding among themfelves, 
he advanced into Macedonia *. Ptolomy had commenced 
hoftilities againil Alexander kin? of that country, and they 
both had fent for Pelopidas to be an arbitrator of their 
differences, and an affiftant to him who fhould appear to be 
injured. Accordingly he went and decided their diiputes, 
recalled fuch of the Macedonians as had been banifhed, and 
taking Philip, the king's brother, and thirty young men 
of the beft families as hoflages, he brought them to Tnebei; 
that he might fhew the Greeks to what height the Theban 
commonwealth was rifen by the reputation of its arms, and 
the confidence that was placed in its juflice and probity f. 

This was that Philip who afterwards made war upon 
Greece, to conquer and enflave it. . He was now a boy, 
and brought up at Thebes, in the houfe of Pammenes. 
Hence he was believed to have propofed Epaminondas for 
his pattern ; and perhaps he was attentive to that great 
man's aftivity and happy conduit in war, which was in 
truth the moil inconfiderable part of his character : as for 
Ms temperance, his J uflice, his magnanimity, andmildnefs, 
which really conflituted Epaminondas the great man, Philip 
had no fhareof them, either natural or acquired. 

After this, the ThefTalians complaining again, that 
Alexander of Pherae difturbed their peace, and formed 
defigns upon their cities, Pelopidas and Ifmenias were 
deputed to attend them. But having no expectation of a 
war, Pelopidas had brought no troops with him, and 
therefore the urgency of the occafion obliged him to make 
ufe of the Theflalian forces. 

At the fame time there were frefh commotions in Mace- 
dpiiia : for Ptolemy had killed the king and aflumed the 
fovereignty. Pelopidas, who was called in by the friends 
of the deceafed, was defirous to undertake the caufe ; but, 
having no troops of his own, he haftily railed fome mer- 
cenaries, and marched with them immediately againfl 

Ptolemy. 

* Amyntas II. left three legitimate children, Alexander, Pcrdiccas, 
aod Philip, and one natural fon, whofe name was Ptolemy.^ This lift 
made war againft Alexander, Hew him treachcrouHy, and reigned three 

f Abovtthis time the caufe o£ Wbwl^ ^^% vti^^ttax ti«*^>w^^. 
ferted by the other Grecian f^ates. TVvebc^ w» tvo^ vVt t»T\>i w^m- 
mon-MeMlth, that retained any remain* o« ,i^^uio\:v^tci mA ^wtifiwtw Sjw 
^ff injured a/id opprefled. 
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Ptolemy. Upon their approach, Ptolemy bribed the mer- 
cenaries, and brought them over to his fide : yet, dreading 
the very name and reputation of Pclopidas, he went to pay 
his refpe^ks to him as his/ fuperior, endeavoured to pacify 
him with intreaties, and folcmnly promifed to keep the 
kingdom for the brothers of the dead king, and to regard 
the enemies and friends of the Thebans as his own. For 
the performance of thefe conditions he delivered to him 
his ion Philoxenus and fifty of his companions, as hoilages. 
Thefe^Pelopidas fent to Thebes. But being incenfed at 
the. treachery of the mercenaries, and having intelligence 
that they had lodged the bell part of their efFedls, together 
with their wives and children, in Pharfalus, he thought 
by taking thefe he might fufficiently revenge the affront. 
Hereupon he afTembled fome TheiTalian troops, and march- 
ed againil the town* He was no fooner arrived, than 
Alexander the. tyrant appeared before it with his army. 
Pelopidas concluding that he was come to make apology 
for his condad, went to him with Ifmenias. Not tlut he 
was ignorant whit an abandoned and fanguinary man lie 
had to deal with, but he imagined that the dignity of I'hebes 
and his own.charader would protect him from violence. 
The tyrant, however, when he faw them alone and ainutrmed, 
immediately feized their perfons, and poileffed himfelf of 
Pharfalus.. This. Uruck all his fubjeds. with terror and 
allonifhment : for they were pcrfuaded, that^ after fucha 
flagrant ad of injuilice, he would fpare nobody, but behave 
on all occaiions> and to all perfons, like a man that had 
defperately thrown oiF all regard to his own life and (afety. 
When the Thebans were informed of this outrage, they 
were filled with indignation, and ga,ve orders to their army 
to march, diredly into ThefTalv ; but Epaminondas then 
happening to lie under their, difpleafure*, they appointed 
.other generals. - 

As for Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to Pherae, where 

. at firft he did not deny any one accefs to him, imagining 

that he was greatly humbled by his misfortune. But Pelo- 

L 3 pidas 

• They were djfpleafed at him, becaufe in a late battle fought with 
the Lacedaemonians near Corinth, he did not as they thought purfue 
his advantage to the utmoft, and put more o( the wv?tcv^ to x*v^ v«wd* 
Hercupoa they removed him from the govemmenXol^cBO\Vi^^tv^^^!«^^ 
bsmjUoag with their forces as a private perton. ^xxcVv ^^^ ^ Vtv^^^^* 
fade towards great and excellent men arc CQmtnou Vu ^^>3^^^ ^QH«ti.<^ 
jocais* 
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pidas, feeing the Pherseans overwhelmed with forrow 
them be comforted, becaufe now vengeance was res 
fall upon the tyrant; and fent to tell him, ''That he 
•' very abfurdly in daily torturing and putting to dc 
*' many of his innocent fubjeils, and in the meat 
*' fparing bim, who, he might know, was detcrmii 
*' puniili him when once out of Jiis hands." The t 
furprifedat his magnanimity and unconcern, made a: 
*' Why is Pelopidas in luch hafte to die ?" Which 
reported to Pelopidas, he replied, •' It is that tliou, 
" more hated by the gods than ever, mayeft the 
*' come to a miferable end." 

From that time Alexander allowed accefs to none I 
keepers. Thebe, however, the daughter of Jafon 
was wife to the tyrant, having an account from 
keepers of his noble and intrepid behaviour, had a 
to lee him, and to have fome difcourfe with him. 
ihe came into the prifon, flie could not prefently difti: 
themajcftic turn of his perfon amidilfuchan appcara 
diflrefs; yet fuppoiing from the diforder of his haij 
the meannefs of his attire and provifions, that hie was t 
tmworthily, (he wept. Pelopidas, who knew not his \ 
was much furprifed ; but when he underllood her qi 
addre/Ted her by her father's name, with whom he ha< 
intimately acquainted. And upon her faying, ** 
*' your wife," he replied, " And I pity you, who, w< 
** no fetters, can endure Alexander." This afFe6l< 
nearly ; fur flie hated the cruelty and infolence of tl 
rant, who to his other debaucheries added that of a1 
her youngeft brother. In confequcnce of this, and \ 
quent interviews with Pelopidas, to whom ftie com 
cated her fuftcrings, flie conceived a ftill flronger r 
ment and averfion for her hufband. 

• The Theban generals, who had entered Thefl'jily, w 
doing any thing, and either through their incapacity 
fortune, returned with difgrace, tJie cjty of Thebes 
each of them ten thoufand drachmas y and gaveEpamin 
the comm.inu of the army that wiis to adl in ThefTaJ 

The reputation of the new general, gave the The/1 

frelh fpirits, and occafioned fuch great infurreftions a 

them, tiiat the tyrant's affairs Teemed to be in a very defj 

condition ; fo great was tke xetrot \.\\3lX. k>\\xY^tv\C\% c 

aijc/ friends, fo forward wereYiU ^v\)o\cCt^ x^ \w^\\. 

imivcrfal was the joy at theproVi?e^oU^€vcv%W^ 



Epanunondas> however, preferred the fafctyof Pelopidas 
to his own fame; and fearing, if he carried matters to an 
cijircmity at firft, that the tyrant might grow defperate,and 
dellroy his prii'oner, he protra£lcd the war. By fetching a 
compafs, as if to finilh Jiis preparations, he kept Alexander 
in fulpence, and managed him fo as neither to moderate his 
vioience and pride*, nor yet to increaie his fiercenefs and 
cruelty. F*or he knew his favage dilpofition and the little ■ 
regard he paid to i:eafon or jullice: that he buried fome 
perfons alive, and dreft others in the fkins of bears and wild 
boars, and then, by way of diverfion, baited them with 
dogs, or deip.itc lied them with darts : that having fummoncd 
the people of Melibcea and Scotufa, towns in friendfliip 
and alliance with him, to meet him in full aflembly, he 
forrounded them with guards, and with all the wantonnefs 
of cruelty put them to the fword; and that he confecrated 
the fpear with which he flew his oncle Polyphron, and 
iiaying crowned it with garlands, offered facrifice to it, as 
to a god, and gave it the name of Tychon. Yet upon feeing 
a tragedian ad the Iroadcs of Euripides, he went haftily 
out of the theatre, and at the fame time fent a melTagc to 
the a^lor, *"* Not to be difcouraged, but to exert all hir. • 
**" fidll in his part ; for it was not out of any dillike that he 
*' went out, but he was aihamcd that his citizens fliould 
" fee him, who never pitied thofc he put to death, weep 
'* at the fufFering.< of Hecuba and Andromache.'* 

This execrable tyrant was terri£ed at the very name and 
charadler of Epaminondas, 

And dropped the craven wing. 

He fent an cnibafly in all hafte to offer fatisfadion, but 
that general did not vouchfafe to admit fuch a man into 
alliance with t/ie Thebans; he only granted liim a truce of 
thirty days, and 'lavinj recovered Pelopidas and lfni;:nias 
out of his h:inds, he irarched bick again with his army. 

Soon after this, the TJicbiins havijng difcovered thit the 

Lacedemonians and Atlicni.ms had (ent amb.ifladors to the 

king of Perfia, to draw liim into league with them, fent 

Pelopidas on their part; whofe ellablillicd reputation amply 

L 4 jullihcd 



* Off /tzrs ayJfxt TO ezv^ahc; y.u\ &rac-t;v:>atvov, afitt T^ tc\'^-\^"» 
49* St^^c^i^if g^sfe%:riti. {( ^^xe tyrant had TeWtavvvcd V\^ tiiA^^^'^% 

*wokcd, he nugin have kili.d Pel:>pidAS. 
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juftified their choice. For he had no fooner entered the 
king's dominions than he was univ'erfaily known and ho- 
noured : the fame of his battles with the Lacedxmoniam 
had fpread itfelf through Afia; and, after his vidoryat 
Lcudlra, the report of new fucceffes continually following, 
had extended his renown to the moll diftant provinces. So 
that when he arrived at the king's court, and appeared 
before the nobles and great officers that waited there, he 
was the objeft of univerfal admiration ; '* This, faid they, 
•* is the man who deprived the Lacedsemonians of the 
" empire both of fea and land, and confined Sparta within 
'^ the bounds of Taygetus and Eurotas ; that Sparta, which 
^' a little before, under the conduft of Agefilaus, made 
" war againft the great king, and fhook the realms of Suia 
*' and i^cbatana." On the fame account Artaxerxes re- 
joiced to fee Pelopidas, and loaded him with honours. 
But when he heard him converfe in terms that wereftrongcr 
than thofe of the Athenians, and plainer than thofe of the 
Spartans, he admired him ftill more ; and, as kings feldom 
conceal their inclinations, he made no (ecret of his attach- 
ment to him, but let the other ambafladors fee the diftinftion 
in which he held him. It is true, that, of all the Greeks, 
he feemed to have done Antalcidas the Spartan the greatcft 
honour*, when he took the garland which he wore at table 
from his head, dipt it in perfumes, and fcnt it him. But 
though he did not treat Pelopidas with that familiarity, yet 
he made him the tichefl and moft magnificent prefents, and 
fjlly granted his demands; which were, '* That all the 
*' Greeks fhould be free and independent; that MefTene 
*' fhould be repeopled ; and that the Thebans fhould be 
'• reckoned the king's hereditary friends." 

With this anfwer he returned, but without accepting any 
of the king's prefects, except fome tokens of his favour and 
regard : a circumflance that refledled no fmall difhonour 
upon the other ambafTadors. The Athenians condemned 
and executed Timagoras, and j uflly too, if it was on account 
of the many prefents he received. For he accepted not only 
gold and filver, but a jnagnificent bed, and fervants to 
make it, as if that was an art which the Greeks were not 
/killed in. He received alfo fourfcore cows, and herdfmen 
to take care of them, as if he wanted their milk for his 

. ^^ If Plutarch means the Spartan atn\>*ff^AoT>Vft^v««^^TWft^^^ 
who fays that his name vvas EutY.\cUs. He ^^^$^^^^^^^^.,^^1^, 
m28orasYf.az the perfon whom the ldtv^^^««^^^^^^^^^ '^^^^'''*' 
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liealth; and, at Utt, he fafFered lumfelf to be carried in a 
litter as far as the fea-coaft at the king's expence, who paid . 
foor talents for his conveyance : But his receiving of pre- 
fents does not feem to have been the principal thing that 
incenfed the Athenians. For when Epicrates, the armour- 
bearer acknowledged in full afTemblyj that he had received 
the king's prefents, and talked of propofmg a decree, that, 
inflead of choofing nine Archons every year, nine of the 
pooreft citizens ihould be fent ambafladors, to the king, that 
oy his gifts they might be raifed to affluence, the people 
only laughed at the motion. - What exafpcrated the Athe- 
nians moll, was, that the Thebans had obtained of the : 
king all they afked ; tliey did not confider how much the 
character of Pelopidas outweighed the addrefs of their 
orators, with a man who ever paid particular attention to > 
military excellence., ., 

This embaify procured Pelopidas great applaufc, as well 
on account of the repec^ling of Medene, as to the reiloring 
of liberty to the.reil of Greece. . . 

Alexander: the Pheraean was now returned to his natural • 
difpofition; .he Jiad deftroyed feveral cities of ThefTally, 
and put. garrifons into the towns of the Phthiota, the 
Acha^ans andthe.Magnefians. = As foon as thefe opprefTed • 
people, had learnt that Pelopidas was returned, they fent 
their deputies to Thebes, to beg the favour of {ome forces, . 
and that he might be their a general. The Thebans wil- 
lingly granted their requell, and an army was foon got 
ready ; . but^as the general was on the point of marching, 
the fun began -'to be eclipfed, , and the city was covered . 
with.darknefs in the day-time. .-r. 

Pelopidas, feeing the people in great conilernation at : 
xYanphfHomenon,, did not think proper to force the army to 
move, while under fuch terror and difmay, nor to riflt 
the lives of feven thoiifand. of his fellow-citizens. Inilead 
of that,, he went himfelf into ThefTaly, and taking with • 
him only three hundred horfc, confiding of Theban volun- 
teers and ftrangcrs,; he fet out, contrary to the warnings of 
the foothfayers and. inclinations of the people. For they 
con^djered the eclipfe as a fign from heaven, the objeft of 
which muft be fome illuilrious perfonage. But, befides 
that Pelopidas was the more exafpcrated againil Alexander 
hy reafon of the ill treatment he had xeceiNtd, \vtVci^^^ 
frQtn tJieconverfation he had with Thebe, to ^xv^x\is.v^- 
rsm's fdmUyemhroiled and in great difordci* T\ie ^t^^x^^ 

L 5 vw:;v\.^^^\k^ 
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incitement however was the honour of the thing. 
a generous ambition^ to fhcw the Greeks, at a tdn 
the Lacedsemonians were fending generals and ot 
cers to Dionyfius the tyrant of Sicily, and the Ai 
vicre penfioners to Alexiinder, as their bcnefadlor, t 
they had ereded a ilaiue in brafs, that the Theba 
the only people who took the field in behalf of the 
fed, and endeavoured to extirminatc all arbitrary 
ysA government. 

When he was arrived at Pharfalus, he afTem' 
forces, and then marched dire<5tly againil Alexande 
knowing that Pelopidas had but few Thebans abc 
and that he himfelf iiad double his number of Tl 
infantry, went to meet him as far as the temple of 
When he was infonricd, that the tyrant was ad 
towards him with a great army. So much the bemr, 
J^r^Jhall be.it fo many the more. 

Near the o\:iCft called Cynofcephalas, there are t^ 
hills oppoiite each other, in the middle of the plair 
fidps endtuVOLired to get pofTeflion of thefe hills Vvi 
infantry. In the mean time Pelopidas with his < 
which was numerous and excellent, charged the i 
horfe, and put th-^m to the rout. But while he i;^ 
fuing tl.em over the plain, Alexander had gained t. 
having got before the Thelulian foot, which he a 
^s they werc.trying to. force thole llron^ heights, kii 
foremoft, and wounding many of thoie that follo' 
that they toikd without effeding any thing. Pe 
feeing this, called back his cavalry, and ordered 
fall upon fuch of the enemy as iHil kept their gro 
the plain; and taking his buckler in his hand, he 
join thofe that were engaged on the hills. He foo 
his way to the front, and -by his prefence infpi 
foldiers with fuch vigour and alacrity, that the 
thought they had -quite diiFerent, men to deal with. 
flood two or three charges ; . bat when they found t 
foot flHI prefled forward, andfaw the horfe retur 
the purfuit, they gave .ground, and retreated^ but 
and ilep by itep*. Pelopidas then taking a view, i 
eminence,^ of the enemy's whole army, which did 
take to flight, but was full of confufion and di 
jtppped a while to look louxvd iot M^^^xwd^x, "W 
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perceived him on the right encouraging and rallying the 
mercenaries, he was no longer mailer of himfelf; but iacri- 
£cing both his (afety, and ills duty as a general^ to his 
paiiion, he fprang forward a great way before his troops, 
loadly calling for and challenging the tyrant, who did not 
dare to meet him or to wait for him, but fell back and hid 
himfelf in the midft of his guards. The foremoll ranks 
of the mercenaries, who came hand to Jiand, were broken 
by Pelopidas, and. a number-of them fl^in; but others 
£ghting at a diilance, pierced his armour with their jave- 
lins. The Theiialians, extremely anxious for him, ran 
dawn the hill to his afTiflance, but when they came to the 
pi ac e, they foundiiim. dead upon the ground. Bothhorfe 
and foot then tilling upon the enemy's main body, entirely 
JOQted them> and killed above three thoufand. The pur- 
fuit .continued a long way, and .the fields were covered 
widi the carcafes o£ the flain. . 

Such of. the Thebans as were prefent, were greatly 
aiHided at the death of Pelopidas, calling him their father, 
their faviour, and inftrucior in every thing that ivas great 
Mui htutQurah/e, Nor is this to be wondered at; fince the 
Theflalians and allies, after exceeding, by their public ads 
iivliis favour, the greatell honours that are ufually paid to 
human virtue, teftiiied their regard for him flill moreienfibly 
by the deepeft forrow^ . For it is iidd, that thofe who were 
in.the action, neither put oft* their armour, nor unbridled 
their horfes, nor. bound up their wounds, after they heard 
that he was dead;.Jbut, notwithftajsding their heat and 
fatigue, repaired to the body, as if it ftill had life and fenfc> 
piled round it thefpoils of tJie enemy, and cutoff their 
horfes' manes and- their own hair*.- Many of them, when 
they retired to their tents, neither kindled a fire nor took 
any.refrelhmentj but a melancholy filence reigned through- 
out the qamp, as if, inftead of gaining fo great and glorious 
a vjftory, they had been worded and.enflaved by the tyrant. 

When the news was carried to the towns, the magillrates, 
young men, children, and prieils came out to meet the 
body, with trophies, crowns and golden armour: and when 
the time of his interment was come, fome of the Thefialians 
who were venerable for their age, went and begged of the 
Thebans that they might have the honour of burying him. 
One. of them, e^preiled himfelf in thefe Uim^. " Nf^W. 
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•• wc requeft of you, our good allies, will be an hon 
" and confolation to us under this great misfortune. '. 
" not the living Pelopidas, whom the Theflalians defir 
*' attend; it is not to Pelopidas feniible of their gratiti 
** that they would now pay the due honours ; all we a 
*' the permiHion to wafh, to adorn, and inter his dead b< 
*' And if we obtain this favour, we fhall believe you 
*' perfuaded that we think our fhare in the common c 
** mity greater than yours. You have loft only a g 
" general, but we are fo unhappy as to be deprived I 
•* him and of our liberty. For how fhall we prefum 
*' afk you for another general, when we have not reft< 
•* to you Pelopidas?" 

The Thebans granted their requeft. And fhrely ti 

never was a more magnificent funeral, at leaft in the opij 

of thofe who do not place magnificence in ivory, gold, 

purple; as Philiftus did, who dwells in admiration n 

the funeral of Dionyfius ; which, properly fpeaking, 

nothing but the pompous cataflrophe of that blood y trag€ 

his tyranny^. Alexander the Great, too, upon the deal 

Hephseftion, not only had the manes of the horfes and m 

ihom, but caufed the battlements of the walls to be ta 

down, that the very cities might feem to mourn,. by loi 

their ornaments, and having the appearance of be 

ihom and chaftifed with grief*.. Theie things being 

effects of arbitrary orders, executed througJi neceffity, ; 

attended both with envy of thofe for whom they are dc 

and hatred of thofe who command them, are not proof 

efieem and refpeft, but of barbaric pomp, of luxury, j 

vanity, in thofe who lavifh their wealth to .fuch vam i 

defpicable purpofes. But that a man, who. was only, < 

of the fubjeds of a republic f, dying in a ftrangccQiiht 

neither his wife, children, or kinfmen prefent, without 

requeft or command of any one, fhould be attended, hoi 

conducted to the grave, and crowned by fo many cities £ 

tribes, might juftly pafs for an inftance of the moft peri 

happinefs. For the obfervation of Miop is not true, t 

Death is moft unfortunate in the time of profperity i on 

€ontrary^ it is then mof happy ^ fince it fecures to good men 

glory of their 'virtuous a^iioniy and puts them abo<ve the po^ 

cf fortune. The compliment, therefore, of the Span 

was much more rationaU when embracing Diagoras, af 
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fte and hit fons and grandfous had all conquered and been 
crowned at the Olympic games, he faid, Dii, dii nrw, 
Diagoras>/0r thou canft notii a ^od. And yet, I think, if 
a man (hould put all the vidtones in the Olympian and 
Pythian games together, he would not pretend to compare 
theni. with any one of the enterprizes of Pelopidas, which 
weretnany and all fuccefsful^ fb that after he had flourijQied 
the greateft part of his life in honour and renown, and had 
been appointed the thirteenth time governor of Bceotia, he 
idied in^ great exploit, the confequence of which was the 
deflru£ition of tlie tyrants and the reftoring of. it^ liberties 
toXheilaly.. 

His death, as it gave the allies great concern, fo it brought . 
them ftiU greater advantages. For the Thebans were no 
iboner informed of it* than prompted by a defire of revenge, 
they fent upon that buiinefs feven thoufand foot and feveh 
hundred horfe, unde^the command of Malcites and Dio- 
gicon. Thefe finding Alexander weakened with his late 
defeat, and reduced to great:difHculties, compelled him to 
reftore the cities he.had taken from, the. TheiTalians, to- 
withdraw his garrifons from the territories of the Mag- 
nefians, the Phthiots,. and Achseans, and to engage by oath 
to fubmit to the Thebans, and to keep his forces in readi- 
Hfifs to execute their orders. , 

And here it is proper to relate the,puuiftiment which the 
pdA infliftcd upon him foon after for his treatment of Pe- 
JopidaSr He, as we have already mentioned, iirft taught 
Tnebo, the-tyrant's wife, not to dread the exterior pomp 
and fplendor of his palace, though fhe lived in the midft of 
guards, confifting of exiles from other countries. She, 
therefore, fearing his falfehood, and hating his cruelty, 
agreed with her three brothers Tifiphonus, Pytholaus, and 
Lycophron, to take him off; and they put their defign in 
execution after this manner* The whole palace was full of 
guards, who watched all the night, except the tyrant's 
bed-chamber, which was an upper room, and the door of 
the apartment was guarded by a dog who was chained there, 
and w-ho would £iy at every body except his mafter and 
miftrefs and one Have that fed him. When the time fixed 
for the attempt was come, Thebe concealed her brothers, 
before it was dark, in a room hard by. She went in alone, 
as ufual^ to Alexander, who was already a{lee^»b\3Lt ^gteCexvtbf 
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came out again> and ordered the flavef to take awa; 
dog, b^caufe her huiband chofe to fleep without J 
diiturbed: andthiitthe (lairs mi^ht-not creak as they 
men came up^ ihe covered them with wool. She 
fetched up her brothers, and ieaving; them at the door 
poniards in tlieir hands* went into the chamber, and u 
aw ,y.the tyrant's fword, which uung at the head of hi^ 
{hewed it them as a proof tii^t lie was fail adeep. 
young men now being itruck with terror, and not d 
to advance, fne reproached them wiih cowardice, and i 
in her rage, taatiUe would awake Alexander, and tel 
the whole. Sha.ne and fear h:iving brought the 
themfeives, die led them in and placed them about the 
herfelf holiing the light. One o£ them caught him b 
feeti and anutuer by the hair of his head, while the 
dabbed him with his poniard. Such a death was, per 
too fpeedy for fo aoomin^bls a raonller ; bat if it be 
fidered that he was the firft tyrant who was ailaflinat 
his own Wife, and that his .dead body was expofed 
kinds of indignities, and fpurned and trodden unde; 
by his fubjeccs, his punifbinent will appear to have 
proportioned, to his crimes. 



M. 
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LARCL[S Claudius, who was five times conrul, 
the fon of Marcus ; and, according to Pofidonius, th< 
of his faniiiy that bore the furnanie of Marcellus, th 
Marital. He had, indeed, a great deal of military t 
rience; his make was llrong, his arm almoll irrefif] 
and he was nituraliy inclined to war. But though i 
tuous and iahy in the combat, on other occafions he 
modeil iind humane. He was fo far a lover of the 
cian learning ixua eloquence, as to honour and admire 
that excelled in them, though his employments. prev< 
his making that progrefs in them which he defired. 
if Heaven everdefigned that any men^ 

in war's rude liHs fhoold combat, 

Froi. yr ut'i ?o age 

as Homer exprefles it, certainly it was the principal 
mans ofthofe times. In tV\eu yo\x\.\\ x.\v«iN W^ x.o co 
wItJi the Carthaginians for xhc v^X^'a^ ^^ ^'^^^^^ » "^ 
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nuddle age with the Gauls for Italy itfelf, and in their old 
age again with thq Carthaginians and Hannibal. Thus, 
•even m age, they had ilot the common relaxation and re> 
pofe, but were called forth by their birth and their merit 
taaccept of military commauds. 

A&forMarcellus> there was no kind of fighting in which 
he was not admirably well fkilled ; but in fingle combat he 
excelled himfelf. He, therefore, never refufed a challenge, 
or failed of killing the challenger. In Sicily, feeing his 
brother Otacilius in great d:.nger, he covered him with his 
fliield, flew thofe that attacked him, and faved his life.— • 
Por thefe things, he received from the generalb crowns and 
other military honours, while but a youth ; and his repu- 
tation increafing every day, the people appointed him to 
the office of CuruIeJB^ik, and the.prielts to that oiJugur\ 
This is a kind of facerdotal function to which the law af- 
iigns the care of. that divination. which is taken from the 
flight of birds. 



After the iiril. Carthaginian, war*, which had laded 
twenty^two years, Rome was foon engaged in a new war 
with the Gauls. The Infubrians, a Celtic nation, who 
inliabit that part of Italy which lies at the foot of the Alps, 
though very powerLl in themlelves, culled in the alfillance 
of the Gelkta;, a people of Gaul, who fight for pay on fuch 
occafions. It was a wondeiful and fortunate thing for the 
Roman people, that the Gallic, war did not break out at 
the fame time with the Punic ; and that the Gauls obferving 
aii.exadt neutrality all that time, as if they had waited to 

take 

•PluUrch is a I'ttlc miAaken here in his chronology. The firft 
Pdnic war Jalied twtiity-four ytars, for it began m rhe)car of Rome 
four hundred and eighty-nine, and peace was made with the Carthagi- 
nians' in the year five hundred and twelve. 'Ihe Cauls continued quiet 
-all "khai time, and did not btgin to irir till four years afttr. Then they 
advancetJ to Ariminum ; but the Boii mutinying againA their leader89 
flew the kings Ates and Galates; alter which ihe Gauls tell u|;on each 
other, and numbers were fiain; they that furvived returned home. Five 
years afttr this the Gauls be^an to pnpaie for a new war, on account 
«f the divifion which Flaniiniu!> liad made of the lands in t!^e I'icene, 
taken from the Senonts of Gallia Cif.»lpina. Thefe prcpaia ions were 
carrying on a lon« time; and it was eight years after that divifion, be- 
fore the war bt an in eau^crt under tl Cir cKvfcCs Cv tt%QlV\\^Tv\\«^ -wvCi Ktsfc- 
r<»/fesf when L./Emih us Papos and C. AuWus ^^%\A>i?i ^^\^ ^^^^>a^?^% 
in the 6 ve hundred and twenty- eighth year o? Romc^^tv^ \\\^vVvvt<i. ^^^ 
^ihe one hundred and thirty-cighih ol>u.p\?id. Vov^^A/\v, 
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take up the conquerori did not attack the Rom^is till thty. 
were victorious, and at leiAire to receive them. However, 
this war was not a little alarming to the Romans, as well 
on account of the vicinity of the Gaulsi as their pharader 
of old as warriors. They were, indeed, the enemy whom 
they dreaded moft ; for they had made themfelves mailers . 
of Rome; and from that time it had been provided by law, , 
tlut the priells fhould be exempted from, bearii^g arms, , 
except it were to defend the city againft the Gauls.;". 

The vaft preparations they made were farther prooft df 
their fears ; (for it is faid that fo many thoufands of Romans 
were never feen in arms either before or lince) and fo were 
thfi new and extraordinary facrifices which; they offered. . 
On other occaiion»,.they had not adopted the rites of bar- 
barous and favage nations^ but their religious culloms had 
been agreeable to the mild and merciful ceremonies of the 
Greeks : yet on the appearance of this war, they were 
forced to comply with certain oracles found in thebooks of 
the Sibyls; and thereupon . they buried two Greeks*, a 
man and k womani and like wife two Gauls, one of each 
fex, alive in the beaft-market* •' . A thing that gave rife to . 
certain private and my fterious rites, which, ilill continue . 
to- be performed in the month of November.- 

In tne beginning pf the war the Romans fometimes gained 
great advantages, and fometimes were nalefs fignajly de- 
feated ; but there was no decifive aftion, till the consulate 
of Flaminius and Furius, who led a very powerful army 
againft the Infubrians. Then we are told, the river which , 
runs through the Picene, was feen flowing with blood, and . 
that three moons appeared over the city of Ariminum.*^ 
But the priefts who Were to obferve the flight of birds at , 
the time of chooflng confuls, affirmed that the eledlion :. 
was faulty and inaufpicipus. The fenate, . therefore, im.- 
mediately fent letters to the capip, to recal the confuls, in- . 
fifting that they fliould return without Ipfs of time, and re- . 
fign their oflice, and forbidding them to adl a^ at all againft 
the enemy in confequence pf their late appointment. 

Flaminius having received thefe letters, deferred opening 
them till he Jiad engaged and. routed the barbarians, and 

over-rua ; 

* They offered the fame l)acnifice at the begianlng of tbQ fecood 
Panic war. Liv. J, xxli» 5. 7. 
f Flaminius was not entWed to t\\H ^i<i«^%V>i V\% cotA>*Qu "^ 
S^ve battle mth a river behind him»Nitvw^iJaw^H«^vttf>\w»«vVix\^ 
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•vcr-nin their country. Therefore, when he returned, 
loaded with fpoils, the people did not go out to meet him ; 
' and becaufe he did not diredtly obey the order that recalled 
him, but treated it with contempt, he was in danger of 
lofing his triumph. As Toon as the triumph was over, 
both he and his colleague were depofed, and reduced to the 
rank of private citizens. So much regard had the Romans 
for religion, referring all their aiFairs to the good pleafure 
of the gods, and, in their greatefl profperity, not fufFering 
any negled of the forms of divination and other facred 
uiages ; for they were fully perfuaded, that it was a mat- 
ter of greater importance to the prefervation of their ftate 
to have their generals obedient to the gods, than even to 
have them vidloripus in the field. 

To this purpofe, the following ftory is remarkable :•— . 
Tiberius Sempronius, who was as much refpecled for his 
valour and probity as any man in Rome, while conful, 
named Scipio Nafica and Caius Marcius his fucceflbrs. 
When they were gone into the provinces allotted them, 
Sempronius happening to meet with a book which contained 
the facred regulations for the conduft of war*, found that 
there was one particular which he never knew before. It 
was this : " When the conful goes to take the aufpices in 
" a houfe or tent without the city, hired for that purpofe, 
*' and is obliged by fome neceffary bufinefs to return into 
** the city before any fure fign appears to him he muft not 
*' make ufe of that lodge again, but take another, and 
'* there begin his obfervations anew." Sempronius was 
ignorant of this, when he named thofe two confuls, for he 
had twice made ufe of the fame place ; but when he per- 
ceived his error, he made the Senate acquainted with it. 

They 

men to rally or retreat, if they had been broken. But pofT.bly he 
night make fuch a difpofition of his forces, to (hew them that they mud 
either conquer or die j for he knew that he was ading again ft the 
intentions of the fenate, and that nothing but fuccefs could bring him 
off. Indeed, he was naturally raih and daring. 

It was the Ikill and management of the legionary tribunes, which 
made amends for th« confuPs imprudence. They diftributed among 
the foldicrs of the firft line the pikes of the Triarii, to prevent the enemy 
from making ufe of their fwords ; and when the firft ardour of the 
Gauls was over, they ordered the Romans to (hottciv tUelt Owocdv^ 
ciofe with the enemy, fo as to leave them no room xo \\lx.^v ^^^ 
arms, and/iab them f which they did without t\»Mi\ti^ iXii \»a»\ 
themfelves, the fwords of the OauU having no povtiU^ 
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They, for their part, did not lightly pafs over (b fmaffit 
defedl, but wrote to^the confuls ,ibout it ; who left thnf 
provinces, and returned with all fpeed to Rome, wbe|!p 
they laid down their olTices. This did not happen till long 
after the affair of which we were fpeaking*. 

But about that very tinie, two priells of the beft famili^ 
in Rome, Cornelius Cethegus and Quintus Sulpicius, were 
degraded fj om the priefthood ; the former, becaufe he did 
not prcfent the entrails of the vidiim according to rule; and 
the latter, becaufe as he was facrificing, thetuft of his cap, 
which was fuch an one as the Flafnines wear, fell off. And 
becaufe the fqueakiiig of a rat happened to .be heard, attU 
moment that Minucius the di)5tator appointed Caius Fl^- 
minius his general of horfe, the people obliged them to 
quit their polls, and appointed others In their ftead. But 
while they obferved thefe fmall matters with fuch exadneft, 
they gave not into any fort of fuperftitionf , for they nei- 
ther changed nor went beyond the ancient ceren^onies. ~ 

Flamini^s and his colleague being depofed from the 
confulihip, the magiilrates, called InterregesX, nominated 
Marcellus to that high office; who, when he entered upon 
it, took Cneius Cornelius- for his .colleague^ Though the 
Gauls are faid to have been difpofed to a reconciliation, and 
the fenate was peaceably inclined, yet the people, at the 
iniligation of Marcellus, were for war. However, a peace 
was concluded ; which feems. to have been broke by the 
Gofat*, who having pafled the Alps, with -thirty thoufand 
men, prevailed with the Infubrians to join them with much 
greater numbers. Elated with their ilreng.th,'they marched 
immediately to Acerrselj, a city on the banks of the Po.— 
There Viridomarus, king of the Gefata:, took ten thoufand 
«nen from the main body, and with this party laid waflealJ 
the country about the river. 

When Marcellus was informed of their march, he Icfl 
h^ colleague before Acerrac, with all the heavy-armed in- 
fantry; 

* Sixty years after. 

•f" This word is htre ufed in the literal fcnle. 

J Thcfc were officcfs, who, when there were no legal magiflratcsfr 

bein^^were appointed to hold the amithi for eiedling new one. . 'FN 

title of Inttrr gcif whicii was given thcni while tie government wju 

re^a], was continued to tht'ni urvdet iV\e cocc\vc\<5tv>Nt,\\x.\\. 

II The Romans were b?ftc;\t\^ KcwT«i, 2kt\^ \\\« 0^>a\v^^^v vi '^ 

lieve it i but finding themCeWes uwaV%\e lo Ao ^X^^x^ xV^>j v^«^e^ v>cj 

yvithp^n of their army, and laid Cie^^ ^<i CWVv^vmwv \.^ tcv^>ift ^ ^ 

£oa. Polys. J. ii. 
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foitry, and the third part of the horfe ; and taking with 
him the reft of the cavalry, and about fix hundred of the 
light-armed foot, he fet out, and kept forward day and 
and night,' till he came up with the ten thoufand Gelatat; near 
Claftidium*, a little town of the Gauls, which had very 
lately fubmitted to the Romans. He had not time to give 
his troops any rell or refreihnient ; for the barbarians im- 
mediately perceived his approach, and defplfeu his attempt, 
as he had but a handful of infantry, and tiiey made noac-> 
count of his cavalry. Thefe, as well as all the other 
Gauls, being Ikilled in fighting on horfeback, thought they 
had the advantage in this refpedt; and, beiides, they greatly 
exceeded Marceilus in numbers. 1 hey marched, therefore, 
direftly againO: him, their king at their head, with great 
impetuosity and dreadful menaces, as if lure of cruihing 
him at once. Marceilus, becaufe his party was but fmall, 
to prevent its being furrounded, extended the wings of his 
cavalry, thinning and widening the line, till he prefented 
a front nearly equal to that of the enemy. He was now 
advancing to ihe charge, when his horfe, terrified with the 
fliOttts of the Gauls, turned fhort, and forcibly carried him 
back. Marceilus fearing that this, interpreted by fupcr- 
ftition, flioold caufe fome diforder ifi his troops, quickly 
turned his horfe again towards the enemy, and then paid 
his adorations to the fun; as if that movement had been 
made, not by accident but defign, for the Romans always 
turn round when they worfhip the gods. Upon the point 
of engaging, he vowed to Jupiter Feretrius the choicelt of 
the enemy's arms. In the mean time, the king of the Gauls » 
fpied him, and judging by the enfigns of authority that he 
was the conful, he fet fpars to his horfe, and advanced a 
confidcrable way before the rell, brandilhing his fpear, and 
loudly challenging him to the combat. He was dilUnguiflied 
from the rell of the Gauls by his iiatnre, as well as by his 
armour, which, being fet oft' with gold and iilver, and the 
moft lively colours, (hone like lightening. As Marceilus 
was viewing the difpofition of the enemy's forces, he cafl 
his eyes upon this rich fuit of armour,. and concluding tiut 
in it his vow to Jupiter would be accoraplithftd, he rufhed 
upon the Gaul, and pierced his brcaft-phte with his fpear; 
whicii Itroke, together with the weight and force of the 
cottful's horfe, brought him to die gioutvd, ^iW'i Vvx^ct'^vi 

• X'iry places this town in Ligunti Motvttitva* 
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or three more blows he defpatched him. He then 
from his horfe and difarmed him« and lifting up lu: 
towards heaven, he faid, ** O Jupiter Ferefritts, w 
*' ferveft the deeds of great warriors and generals in 
*' I now call thee to witnefs, that I am tlie third . 
'' conful and general who have, with my own hand 
*' a general and a king ! To thee I confecrate tt 
'* excellent fpoils. Do thou grant us equal fuccefs 
" profecution of this war." 

When this prayer was ended, the Roman cava! 
countered both the enemy's horfe and foot^t the fam* 
and gained a vidlory ; not only great in itfelf, but p 
in its kind : for we have no account of fuch a hun< 
cavalry beating fuch numbers, both of horfe an< 
either before or fince. Marcellus having killed the g 
part of the enemy, and taken their arms and ba| 
returned to his colleague*, who had no fuch good 
. againft the Gauls before Milan, which is a great and 
lous city, and the metropolis of that country. F< 
reafon the Gauls defended it with (uch fplnt and refol 
that Scipio, inftead of beiieging it, feemed rather he 
himfelf. But upon the return of Marcellus, the G 
underltanding that their king was flain, and his an 
/bated, drew off their forces; and/o Milan was ta 
and the Gauls furrendering the reft of their cities^ a 
ferring every thing to the equity of the Romans, ob 
reafonable conditions ofpeace.- 

The fenate decreed.a triumphto Marcellus- only : 
whether we consider the rich fpoils that were difplaye* 
the prodigious iize of the captives, or- the magnif 
with,which the whole was conduced, it wa&.one of th 
ipleadid that were ever feen^. But the moft agreeab! 
mbft' uncommon fpedlacle was Marcellus himfelf, cai 
the armour of Viridomarus, which he vowed to Ju 
He had cut the trunk .of an, oak in the form of a tr 
which he adorned, with the fpoils of that barbarian^.pl 
every part* of, his arms, in handfome order. WJhe 
procemon began to move, he mounted his chariot, ^ 
was drawmby four horfes^ and paifed through thecit) 



* During the abicnce of MarceUut^ Actrt « had been, taken 

coHe^ue Scipio^yvho fromtbence bad mwcVwciixa Vol^w&'^^v: 

or Milan. _ . _• 

Comum, airo,another city of st«W: '^«^V^5^«^^^^^^!^^^ 

aU July, irom,the A^» to tbc Ionian «c^V>^^^^ «os»^v».y 
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e trophy on his fhoulder8> which was the noblefl ornament 
'the whole triumph. The army followed, ciad in elegant 
moar^ and tinging odes compoied for that occafion, and 
her fongs of triumph, in honour ofjupiter andtheirgeneral. 

When he came to the temple of Jupiter -F/r^/r/a/, he fet 
> and confec rated the trophy, being the _ third and laft 
SDeral, who as yet has been fo gloriouily diftinguiihed. 
he firft was Romulus, after he had (lain Acron, Icing of 
e Caeninenfes ; Cornelius CofTus, who flew Volumnius 
e Tufcan, was the fecond ; and the third and lafl was 
[arcellus, who killed with his own hand Viridomarus king 
'the Gauls. The god to whom thele fpoils were devoted, 
18 Jupiter, furnamed Feretnus, (as feme fay) from the 
reck word Pheretron, which fignifies a car, for the trophy 
18 borne on fuch a carriage, and the Greek language at 
It time was much mixed with the Latin. OtJiers fay, 
piter had that appellation, becaufe \izfiriku <wiih light en- 
r, for the Latin word ferire fignifies to jhike. Others 
ain will have it, that ii is on account of the ilrokes which 
B given in battle i for even now, when the Romans charge 

poriue an enemy, they encourage each other by calling 
X-tferiy/iri, ftrike, ftrike them down. What they take 
>m. the enemy in the field, they call by the general name 
JP^ilsy but thefe which a Roman general takes from the 
neral of the enemy, they call opime fpoils. It is indeed 
id, that Nurca Pompilius, in his commentaries, makes 
tntiOJi.oi opime fpoils of the'firft, fecond, and third order: 
at he diredied the firil to be confecrateS to Jupiter, the 
:ond to M^rs, and the third to Quirinus ; and that the 
xibns who took the firil fhould be rewarded with three 
Ukidred afes, the fecond, with two hundred, and the third, 
ith one hundred. But the moil received opinion is, that 
Die of the firil fort .only, fhould be honoured with the 
ime of ofime, which a general takes in a pitched battle, 
hen he kills the enemy's general with his own hand, 
at enough of this matter. 

The Romans, thought themfelves fo happy in the glorious 
sriod put to ihis war, that they made an offering to Apollo 
:Delphi, of a golden cup, in tellimony of their gratitude: 
ley alfo liberally fhared the fpoils with the confederate 
ties, and made a very handfome prefent out of them to 
iero king ofSyrdCufs, their friend an4 3l\\^ . 
Some time after this, Hannibal having eiatt^^ Va^1» 
TceUu5,was fen t with a fleet lo SiciVy • T;\w&\i^x twcC\^ 
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naed to rage, and that unfortunate blow was received it 
Cannae, by which many thonfands of Romans fell. The 
few that efcapcd, fled to Canufium ; and it was expeded 
that Hannibal, who Jiad thus deilroyed the ftrength of the 
Roman forces, would march diredly to Rome. Hereupon, 
Marcellus firil lent iifccen hundred of his men to guard the 
city ; and afterwards by order of the fenate, he went to 
Canufium, drew out the troops that had retired thither, and 
marched at their head to keep the country from being ra- 
vaged by the enemy. 

I'he wars had by this time carried off the chief of the 
Roman nobility, and moll of their bcA officers. Still, 
indeed, there remained Fabius Maximus, a man highly 
relpedled for his probity and prudence; but his extraordi- 
nary attention to the avoiding of lofs, pafled for want of 
fpirit and incapacity for addon. The Romans, therefore, 
confidering him as a proper perfon for the defeniivc, but 
not the oftenfive part of war^ had.recourfe to Marcellus ; 
and wifely tempering his boidnels and activity with the flow 
and cnutiousconduft of Fabius, they fometimes appointed ' 
them Confuls together, and fometimes fent out the one in 
the quality of Conful, and the other in that of Proconful. 
Poiidonius tells us, that Fabius was called the buckler, and 
Marcellus the fword: but Kannibal himfelf faid, *' He 
*' flood in fear of Fabius as his fchoolmaller, and of Mar- 
" cellus as his adverfary ; for he received hurt from the 
•* latter, and the former prevented his doing hurt him- 
«'felf.'' 

HannibaPs foldiers, elated with their vi6lory,grcw care- 
lefs, and ilraggling from the camp, roamed about the 
country ; where Marcellus fell upon them, and cat off 
great numbers. After this, he went to the relief of Naples 
and Nola. The Neapolitans he confirmed in tlie Roman 
itttereil, to which they were themfelves well-inclined : but 
when he entered Nola, he found great divilions. there, the 
fenate of that city being unable to reflrain the commonalt>y 
who were attached to ilannioal. There was a. citizen in 
this place named Bandius *, well bowi and celebrated for 
his valour ; for he greatly diftinguilhed himfelf in the battle 
of Cannse, where, after killing a number of Carohaginians, 
he was found at lail upon a heap of dead bodies, covered 
with wounds. Hannibal admiring hi^ bravery, difmiifed 
him not only without ranfom, Jbut withhandfome prefents, 

JbLonottring 
* Or Bant^MS. 
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"ing him with his friendfhip and admiilion to the 
of nofpitality. -Bandiirs, in gratitude for thcfe fa- 

heartily efpoufed th^e party of Hannibal, and by 
hority drew the people on to a revolt. Marcellui 
It it wrong to put a man to death, who. had glorioufly 
.the battles of Rome. Bcfides, the genera! had fo 
iig a manner grafted upon his native humanity, that 
td hardly fail of attracting the regards of a man of ^ . 
md generous fpirit. One day, Bandius happening 
:e him, Marcellus afked who he was : not that he was 
ger to his perfon, but that he might have an'oppcr- 
to introduce what he had to fay. Being tola, hi^s 
vas Lucius Bandius, *• What !" fays Marcellus, in 
g admiration, «* that Bandius who has been fo much 
id of in Rome for his gallant behaviour at Cannae, 

indeed was the only man that did not abandon the 
ful -/Emilius, but received in his own body moft of 
hafts that were aimed at him !" Bandius faying, 
3 the vei'y perfon, and flicwing fome of his fears, 
' then," replied Marcellus, '* when you bore about 
fuch marks of your regard for us, did not you come 

one of the firft ? Do we feem to you flow to reward 
rirtue of a friend, who is honoured even by his 
lies ?" After this obliging difcourfe, he embraced 
rid made him a prefenc of a war-horfe, and fivt 
d drachmas in filver. 

1 this time Bandius was very cordially attached to 
lus, and conflantly informed him of the proceedings 
3ppofite party, who were very numerous, and who 
bJved, when the Romans marched out againft the 
, to phmder. their baggage. Hereupon Marcellus 
p his forccsin order of battle within the city, placed 
rgagc near the gates, and publiflied an edi^, for- 
J the inhabitants to appear upon the walls. Han- 
Msing no hoftile appearance, concluded that every 
/as in great diforder in the city, and therefore he 
;hed it with little precaution. At this moment 
lus commahdcd the gate that was next him to be 
, j^nd fallying out with the beft of his cavalry, he 
I the enemy in front. Soon after, the infantry 
out at another gate with loud fhouts. And while 
al was dividing his forces, to o^^^e Owtfe \.>«5i 
a third gate was opened^ and ih© ^eli o£ >^?i'3<^^tci%xw 
Tui'n^ oiit^ attacked the-eu^tnx aa,^^^"Cb&x l\^'^» 
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who were greatly difconcerted at fuch an unexpedec 
and who made but a faint refinance againil thof< 
wnom they were firft engaged, by reafon of their 
£dlen upon by another body. 

Then it was that Hannibal's men, ftruck with i 
and covered with wounds, hril gave back before tl; 
mans, and were driven to their -camp. Above Ave 
fand of them are fa'ui to have been (lain, whereas 
Romans there fell not more than five hundred. Liy 
not, indeed, make this defeat and lofs on the Cartha 
fide to have been fo confiderable ; he only afiiro 
Marcellus gained great honour by this battle, at 
the courage of the Romans was wonderfully reftore 
all their misfortunes, who now no longer believe 
they had to do with an enemy that was invincibl 
one who was liable to fufFer in his turn. 

For this reafon, the people called Marcellus, t 
abfent, to fill the place of one of the Confuls • wJ 
dead, and prevailed, againft the fenfe of the magiilra 
have the eleftion put oif till his return. Upon his a 
he was unanimoufly chofen Conful : but it happen 
thunder at that time, the augurs faw that the om< 
unfortunate ; and, as they did not chooie to dec 
fuch, for fear of the people f, Marcellus volunUri 
down the ofiice. Notwithllanding this, he had th< 
mandof the army continued to him, in quality of Pro< 
and returned immediately to Nola, from whence h< 
cxcurfions to chaftife thofc that had declared for th 
thaginians. Hannibal made haile to their afTiilanC' 
offered him battle, which he declined. - But fcun< 
after, when he faw that Hannibal, no longer expe^ 
battle, had fent out the gieatefl part of his army to p 



* This was Pofthumious Albinus, who was cut off with all h 
by the Boii, in a vaft forell called by the Gauls the iorjeft of 
It feems they had cut ail the trees near the road he was topafi 
a manner that they might be tumbled upon his army with t 
motion. 

•f Marcellus was a plebeian, as was alfo his colleague Semp 
and the patricians* unwilling to fee two plebeians Confuls at t 
time* influenced the augurs to pronounce the ele^on of M 
difa^reeable to the gods. But the people would not have acqui 
the dtcUntlon of the augur8,V\adl\o\.^^Mce\SLu%ft\t ^»t^V\tcvV^ 
cccaiion as zealous a KpuhUcai^) a% Vie vi*^ ^ W^^ co\tvtR« 
refufed that honour whi<ch had rvQX tX^t l»«:^ti ^i ^"^^ 
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"the country, he attacked him vigoroufly, having firft pro- 
vided the foot with long fpears, fuch as they ufe in fea- 
^ghts, which they were taught to hurl at the Carthaginians 
at a diftance, who, for their part, were not (killed in the 
u/e of the javelin, and only fought hand to hand with fhort 
fwords. For this reafon all that attempted to make head 
againft the Romans, were obliged to give way, and fly in 

treat confufion, leaving five thoufand men flain upon the 
eld*; befide the lofs of four elephants killed, and two taken. 
What was of ftill greater importance, the third day after 
the battle f , above three hundred horfe, Spaniards and 
Numidians,x:ame over to Marcellus. A misfortune which 
never before happened to Hannibal ; for though his army 
was collefted fromfeveral barbarous nations, different both 
in their manners and their langnage, yet he had a long time 
preferved a perfedl unanimity throughout the whole. This 
tody of horfe ever continued faithful to Marcellus, and 
thofe that fucceeded him in the command |. 

Marcellus, being appointed conful the third time, parted 
over into Sicily ||, For Hannibars great fuccefs had en- 
couraged the Carthaginians again to iupport their claim to 
that ifland : and they did it the rather, -becaufe the affairs 
of Sy racufe were in fome confufion upon the death of 
Hieronymus §, its fovereig.n. On this account the Roman* 
had already fent an army thither under the command of 
Appius Claudius**^ The 

* On the Roman fide there were not a thoufand Icilled. Lit. lib. 
sxiii. c. 46. 

t Livy makes them a thoufand two hundred and feventy-twro. It U 
flKrefore probable that we Hiould read in this place, one tboujand the* 
hundred borje, 

} Marcellus beat Hannihal a third time before Nola: and had ClaudlaS 
'Nero, who was fent out to take a circuit and attack the Carthaginians 
In the rear, come up in time, that day would probably have made rc- 
•prifals for the lofs fuftained at Canns. Liv. lib. xxiv. 17. 

H In the (econd year of the hundred and forty- ftrft olympiad, the 
five hundred and thirty-ninth of Rome, and two hundred and twelve 
years before the birth of Chrift. 

^ Hieronymus was murdered ^y his own itibje6ls at Leontium, th« 
xonfpirators having prevailed on Dinomanes, one of his guards, to favour 
their attack. He iwas the fon of Gelo and the t^randfon of Hiero. U\% 
-father Gelo died firft, and afterwards his grandfather, being ninety years 
old J and Hierorvymus, who was not then fifteen, was flain fomc months 
lifter. Thefc three deaths happened towards tV\t Uxiw ttvd ^l >^v^ '^t.'w 
that preceded AfarceUus*s third confulatc. 
^'^ Appius Chudlas, who was fent into SkW^ \t\c^\iiX\l^c<l'^t«X«t> 
4rM there before the dearii of Hieronymus, TVvax vout\^ ^Vciw^Vvwvci^ 
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The command devolving upon Marcellus, he was no 
fooner arrived in Sicily, than a great number of Roman* 
came to throw themfelves at his feet, and reprefent to him 
their diftrefs.* Of thofe that fought againft Hannibal at 
Caniwe, fome efcaped by flight, and others were taken 
prifoners ; the latter in fuch numbers, that it ivas thought 
the Romans muft want men to defend the walls of their 
capital. Yet that commonwealth had fo much firmnefs 

. and elevation of mind, that, though Hannibal offered to 
releafe the prifoners for a very inconfiderable ranfom, they 
refufcd it by a public ad, and left them to be put to death 
or fold out of Italy. As for thofe that had faved themfelves 
by flight, they fent them into Sicily, with an order not to 
fet foDt on Italian ground during the war with HannibaL ■ 
Thefe came to Marcellus in a body, and falling on their i 
knee.*?, begged with loud lamentations and floods of tears, ■ 
the favour of being admitted again into the army, prpmifing 
to make it appear by their fature behaviour, that that defeat 
was owing to their misfortune, and not to their cowardice. 
Marcellus, moved with compafSon, wrote to the fenate, 
defiring leave to recruit his army with thefe exiles, as he 
fhould find occafion. After much deliberation, the f ?nate 
£gnified by a decree, *' That the commonwealth had no 
** need of the fervice of cowards : that Marcellus, however, 
*' might employ them if he pleafed, but on condition that 
** he did not bellow upon any of them crowns or other 
** honorary rewards.*' This decree gave Marcellus fome 
uneafinefs, and after his return from the war in Sicily, he 
cxpoftulated with the fenate, and complained, •' That for 
" all his fervices they would not allow him to refcue from 
*' infamy thofe unfortunate citizens." 

His firfl care, after he arrived in Sicily, was to make 

-reprifals for the injury received from Hippocrates, the 
Syriicufah general, who;, to gratify the Carthaginians, and 
hy their means to fet himfeif up tyrant, had attacked the 

Romans, 

a turn for raillery, only laughed at the Roman amHalTadors: ** 1 will 
*' &(k you,"faid he, '-but one queltion ; w'lo were conquerors at Cannjp, 

• ** you or tne Carthaginians? I am toldTuch furprifing things of that 
" battle, tlut I fhould be glad to know all the particulars of it." And 
again, " Let the Romans teftore all the gold, the corn, and the other 
•*' prefents, t/iat they drew i\o;T\ toy ^Ta.aA\AX}c«.x^ ^^\ ^wv^t^x Wcvi ti\c 
*' nvcr Ui nera be the co\\mot\ boMuAwN V>^\^^^tv>^^^7ccvev\^N^^x^- 
'* new the anci .^nr treaties vvuU tbe^^.^^ Som^ >«xvwv >x^ ^\ qj^nxJi^tv^ 

that the Roman praior was viot etvxVt^A^ >itvww;.«w^ vtw^^\^>«Vv^ 

vi'as fo ufc/ul to Ui& republic 
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Romans, and killed great numbers of th(;m> in the diilricl 
of Leontium. Marcellus, therefore, laid iiege to that city, 
and took it by ftorm, but did no harm to the inhabitants ; 
only fuch deferters as he fouad there he orderei to be 
beaten with rods, and then put to death. Hippocrates 
took care to give the Syracufans the firft notice of the taking 
of Leontium, affuring them, at the fame time, that Marcel- 
las had put to the fword ail that were able to bear arms ; 
and while they were under great conilernation at this 
news, he came fuddenly upon the city, and made him- 
felf maftcr of it. . 

Hereupon, Marcellus marched with his whole army, 
and encampeS before Syracufe. But before he attempted 
any thing againil it, he Tent amhafladors with a true account 
of what he -had done at Leontium. As this information 
had no effedk with the Syracufans, who were entirely in 
the power of Hippocrates*, he made his attacks both by 
iea and land, Appius Claudius commanding the land* 
force;, and himfelf the fleet, which confifted of fixty galleys, 
of five banks of oars, full of all forts of arms and milLve 
weapons. Befides thefe, he had a prodigious machine, car- 
ried upon eight galleys fattened together, with which he 
approached the walls, relying upon the number of his bat- 
teries and other inftruments of war, as well as on his own 
treat chara6ler. But Archimedes defpifed all this ; and con- 
ded in the fuperiority of his engines ; though he did not 
think the inventing of them an objed worthy of his ferious 
, iludies, but only reckoned them among the amufements of 
. geometry. Nor had he gone fo far, but at the preffing in- 
ftances of king Hicro, who intreated him to turn his art 
from abftraded notions to matters of fenfe, and to make his 
reafonings more intelligible to the generality of mankind, 
applying them to the ulbs of common life. 

The firft that turned their thoughts to mechanics y a branch 
of knowledge which came afterwards to be fo much ad- 
mired, were Eudoxus and Archytas, who thus gave a variety 
and an agreeable turn to geometry, and conjirmed certain 
problems by fenfible experiments and the ufe of inftruments, • 
M 2 which 

* HJeronyinus being aflalTmated, and the commonwealth refh>rrd, 

Hippocrates and Epycidcs, Hannibal's agents^ bcvn^of SvracuCacv cx- 

tra^ion, had the adtlrtfs to get themfeWcs a<\nuutd \xi\o \\\^ \;^tc^>vt 

of praetors. In conkqucncc of which, ihe^ icutvA rt\«?iTv% \o ttc>a\^\ 

the Syracufans with Rome, in fpitc of the pppoftxTvwi oIImOc^ ^ ^<t 

pr^tors as had the intwlk of their country at \>«an- 



] 
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which could not be demonflrated in the Way of theoreBj, 
That problem^ for example, of two meanproportionalline^, 
which cannot be found out geometrically, and yet arc fo 
necefl'aij for the folution. of other queflions, they folvcd 
.mechanically, by the affiflance . of certain ^nftruments called 
mefolahes^ taken from conic feftipns. But when. Plato 
inveighed againft them, with great indignation, as cor- 
rupting and debaiing the excellence of geometry , by making 
her delcend from incorporeal ^nd intellcdlual, to corporeal 
and fenfible things, and obliging her .to mgke ufe of matter, 
which requires much manual labour, and is the obje^l of 
iervile trades ; (hen mechanics were feparated from geometry, 
and being a long time defpifed by the philofoph^r, wc;;e 
confidered as a branch of the military art. 

Be that sl^ it jnay, Archimedes one day afierted to king 
..Hiero, whofe Jcinfman and friend he was, this propofition, 
that with .a given power he could move any given weight 
whfitcver ; nay^ it is faid, from the confidence he had in Ms 
demonftratlo'n, . he ^ ventured to affirm, that if the^e was 
another earth belides this we. inhabit*, by going into that, 
he would move this wherever he pleafed. Hiero, full of 
wonder, begged of himto. evince the tru^th of his propofi- 
tion, by moving fome great weight with a fmall power. 
In compliance with which, Archimedes caufed one of the 
king's galleys to be drawji on ftiore with many hands and 
VnvLch labour ; and having well manned her, and put on 
board her ufual loading, he placqd himfelf at a di^nce, 
.and without any pains, only moving ^yitJl his Jiand the end 
of a machine, which coniiHed of a variety of ropes and 
pullies, he drew her to him in as fmooth a,nd gentle a 
manner as if (he had been under fail. I'he king quite 
aflonifhed when he fa w the force of his art, prevailed 
with Archimedes to make for him aJLmanner of engines 
and machines which could be ufed either for attack or de- 
fence in a fiege. Thefe, however, he never made ufe of, 
the greateft part of his reign being bleft with tranquillity; 
but they were extremely Serviceable to the Syracufans on 
the prefent occafiQn, who, with fuch a number of ma- 
chines, had the inventor to dired them. 

When the Romans attacked them both by fea and land, 

they were flruck dumb with terror, imagining they could 

. ' vsA 

* Tzetfii gives us the txpT«ff\otv nvVTvcVi Kxt\&3Sft!^% ts»^^^^5^* 



liBf"pbffibly irefift fuch numerous forces and fo furious an 
ftflault. But Archimedes foon began to play his engines, 
and they fhot againft the land forces all forts of miffive 
weapons and ftones of an enormous fize, with fo incredible 
a-noife and rapidity, that nothing could (land before them ; 
ihty overturned ^d crufhed whatever came in their way> 
and fpread terrible diforder throughout the ranks. On the ' 
fide towards the fea were ere^ed vaft machines, putting- 
forth on a fudden, over the walls, huge beanis with the 
aeceflary tackle*, which flrikingwitha prodigious force on- 
the enemy!s galleys, funk them at once: while other (hips 
hoifted up at the prows by iron grapples or hooks f, like 
the beaks of cranes, and fet an end on the ftern, were 
plunged to the bottom of the fea : and others again, by 
ropes and grapples were drawn towards the (hore, and after 
being whirled about, and dalhed againft the rocks that 
proje^ed below the walls, were broken to pieces, and the 
crews peri(hed. Very often a (liip lifted high above the- 
fea, foipended and twirling in the air, prefented a moft 
dreadful fpedacle. There it fwung till the men were- 
thrown out by.the violence of the motion, and then it (plit 
againft the walls, or funk^ on the engine's letting go Its 
hold. As for the machine which- Marcellus brought for- 
ward upon eight galleys, and which was C2L\l:d/amhuca on 
account of its likene(s to the mufical inftrument of that 
name, whilftit wasat aconfiderablediftance from the walls, 
Archimedes difcharged a ftone of ten talents weighty, and 

after 

•f- What mod harafled the Romans, was a fort of crow with two" 
daws, faftcned to a long chain, which was let down by a kind of lever. 
The weight oi the iron made it fall^ with great violence, and diovc It 
into the planks of the gallies, Then the hefic^ed, by a great wei^^ht of 
lead at the other end of the lever, weiglicd it down, and conf.-quently 
r&ifed up the iron of the crow in proportion, and with it the prow o£ 
the galley to which ic was faftened, finking the poop at the fame time 
into thfr^^'a<er. Afc^r this the crow letting go its hold all on a fuddcn» 
the prow of the galley fell with fuch force into the fei, that the whole 
veflel was filled with water, and funk. 

J It ts not cafy to conceive, how the machines formed by Archinrwde* 
^ could threw ftoncs of ten quintals or talents, that is, twelve hundred 
and fifty ppunds weight, at the (hips of Marcelius, when they were at 
»C0Bfiderable dirtance from the walls. The account which Polybius 
gJte us, is much mote prokible. He fays, thav tV\t (Vowt^ vW v<^\^ 
'throtvn by the ialifl^ made by Archimedes, weie o^ \V\^ nn^iX^X ^\ x.^'^ 
iZTff:.. ^'^yj!^'^^ '<> ao-ree with Polybius. itvdwd, \l >w^ ^m^V^I^ 
w^r Fiutarcb did not mean the talent of an ViUXki^^d«xv^ W^tw^-^^^ 
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after that a fecond and a third, all which ftriking upon it 
.with an amazing noife and force^ fhattered and totally 
disjointed it. j 

Marcellus, in this diftrefs, drew off his galleys as fall as ' 
pofliblc, and fent orders to the land forces to retreat likewife. 
He then called a council of war, in which it was refolved 
to come clofe to the walls, if it was pofiible, next morning 
before day. For Archimedes's engines they thought, being 
very rtrong, and intended to aft at a coniiderable diilance, 
would then difcharge themfelves over their heads; and if 
they were pointed at them when they were fo hear, they 
would have no efFeft. But for this Archimedes had long 
been prepared, having by him engines fitted to ail diilances« 
witii fuitable weapons and fhorter beams. Beiides, he had 
caufv^d holes to be made in the walls, in which he placed 
fcorpionsy that did not carry fer, but could be very faft 
diicharged; and by thefe the enemy was galled^ withoat 
knowing whence the weapon came. 

When, therefore, the Romans were got dofc to the 
walls, undifcovered, as they thought, they were welcomed 
with a fhower of darts, and huge pieces of rocks, which fell 
as it were perpendicularly upon their heads ; for the engines 
played from every quarter of the walls. This oblieed them 
to retire ; and when they were at fome diftance, other ihafts 
were (hot at them, in their retreat, from the larger machines, 
which made terrible havock among them, as well as greatly 
damaged their (hipping, without any pofiibility of their 
annoying the Syracufans in their turn. For Archimedes 
had placed moll of his engines under covert of the walls ; 
fo that the Romans, being infinitely diilrefled by an iavi- 
iible enemy, feemed to fight againft the gods. 

Marcellus, however, got off, and laughed at his own 
artillery-men and engineers. •* Why do not we leave off 
•* contending, laid he, with this mathematical Briareus, 
*' who fitting on the (hore, and ading as it were but in jell, 
" has fhamefully baflied our naval aflkult; and, in flriking 
•' us with fuch a multitude of bolts at once, exceeds even 
•* the hundred-handed giants in the fable?'* And, in 
truth, all the refl of the Syracufans were no more than the 
body in the batteries of Archimedes, while he himfelf was 

the 

pound,, but the talent of SldW, ^^uO^ ^^^^^^T^^^^^^^^ 
pounds, and others only teu,Kis acwuuxco«v^*«^«^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^^probability. 
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the informing foul. All other weapons lay idle and un* 
employed ; his were the only oifeniive and defenlive arms 
of the city. At lall tJie Romans were fo terrified, that if 
they faw but a rope or a Hick put over the walls, they cried 
out that Archimedes was levelling fome'machine at them, 
and turned their backs and lied. Marceilus feeing this, 
gave up all thoughts of proceeding by aiTault, ana leaving 
the matter to time, turned the lieg^ into a blockade. 

Yet Archimedes had fuch a deptn of underlUndlng, fucli 
a dignity of fentiment, andfo copious a fund of iiuicnema- 
tical knowledge, that, though in the invention of thefe 
machines he gained the reputation of a man endowed with 
divine rather th^n human knowledge, yet he did not vouch- 
fafe to leave any account of them inVriting. For he con- 
fideredall attention to /w^r^^zw/V/, and every art that miniilers 
$0 common ufes, as mean and fordid, and placed his whole 
'delight in thofe intellectual fpeeulations, which without 
any relation to the necefiities of life, have an intrinfic 
excellence ariiing from truth and demonftration only. In- 
deed, if mechanical knowledge is valuable for the curious 
&ame and amazing power of thofe machines which it pro- 
dnces, the other infinitely excels on account of its invincible 
ibrce and conviftion. And certainly it is, that abllrufe and 
profound queHions in geometry, are no where folved by a 
more iimple procefs and upon clearer principle?, than in 
the writings of Archimedes. Some afcribe tliis to the 
acutenefs of his genius, and others \o his indefatigable 
induftry, by which he made things that coil a great deal of 
pains, appear unlaboured and eafy. In faft, it is almoft 
impoffible for a man of himfelf to find out the demonftration 
of his propofitions, but as foon as he has learned it from 
him, he will think he could have done it without alfiilancc; 
fuch a ready and eafy way does he lead us to what he wants 
to prove. We are not, therefore, to rejecl as incredible, 
what is related of him, that being perpetually charmed by 
A domeftic fyren, that is, his geometry, he negleded his 
meat and drink, and took no care of his perfon ; that he 
was often carried by force to the baths, and when there, 
he would make mathematical figures in the alhes, and 
with his finger draw lines upon his body, when it was 
anointed ; fo much was he tranfported with intelleftual 
delight, fuch an enthu/iaft in fcicnce, Aivd tKoM^^Jv he - 
was the author of many curious and cxctWttvX. ^\lcQ>jt\\^^, 
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)fet he is faid to have defired his f)ricnds only to place oi 
his tomb-flone a cylinder containing a fphere *, and tofet 
down the proportion which the containing folid bears ts 
the contained . Such was Archimedes, who exerted all hit 
£iill to defend himfelf and the town againfl the Romans. 

During the fiege of Syracufe, Marcelloa went againfl 
Mcgara, one of the mod ancient cities of Sicily, and took 
it. He alfo fell upcm Hippocrates, as he was entrenching 
himfelf at Acriila;, and killed above eight thoafand of lus 
men f . Nay, he over-ran the greateft part of Sicily^ 
brought over feveral cities from the Carthaginian intereft, 
and beat all that attempted to face him in- the field. 

Some time a&er, when he returned to Syracufe,' he for- 
prifed one Damippus a Spartan, as he was failing out of 
the harbour ; and the Syracufans being very de&roiis to 
ranfom him, feveral conferences were held about it; in one 
of which Marceilus took notice of a tower, but ilightlji 
guarded, into which a number of n>ett might be privately 
conveyed, the wall that led to it being eafy to be icaledr 
As they often met to ci^nfer at the foot of this tower, he 
made a good eflimate of its height^ and providtsd liimfelf 
with proper fcaling-I adders : and obferving that on. the 
feftival of Diana the Syracuians drank freely, and gave s 
loofc to mirth, he not only pofleflbd himfelf of the- to wer^ 

undifcovered* 

♦ Cicero, when he was qnaeftor in Sicily, difcovcred thI»momiinmt, 
and (hewed it to the Syracuf.ins, wl:o kiiew not that it was io bcin^.. 
He fjys t!:ere were verfes infcribed upon it, {xprefTing that a cylinder 
and a fphere had been put upon the lomb; the proportiion betvveen 
which two folids Archimedes fir A difcovered. From the- death of thi» 
great mathematician, which'fcli out in the yeir of Rome fire hundred' 
and forty-tvvp, to the quaftorfhlp of Cicero, which was in the year of- 
llome fix hundred and fcvcnty- eight, an liundred and ihirty»^x years 
were tl.ipfed. Though time had not quire obHterated the cylinder and* 
the fphere, it had put an end to the learnirig of Syracufe, once fo re- 
IpeftabJe in the republic of letters 

f Kimilco had entered the port of Herac^ea with a nunieroot fleet 
fent from Carthage, arvd landed twenty thoufand fooc^ ihre^ thoufand 
)iOrfe, £nd twelve elephants. His forces were no fooner fct afliorc, 
than he m^rchtd agr/tnil Agrigentum, which he retook from the Ro« 
mans, with feveral other cicies l.it<Iy reduced by MarcellQS. Hereup^-o 
on, the Syracufan garnfon, which was yet entire^ determined to fen^ 
out Hipp ciates with ten thoufand foot, and fifteen hundred borfc, to 
join HJmiJco. Marce\lus, aVier \\aN\t\^ tv\2rf^t z. NA\tv ^\\.«.vsvvv mv^-b^ 
Agrigent'im, was retun.lng to Syracutc. K% Vv^ dv<i'« tvt.^\ Kk.\\V«.^ 
he unexpcatdly difcovcred VWppoc^Tatcft V>uW '^'fv texu^'jviv^Vvv^ ^^wv^^ 

ydl upon him before he had urac to ^iv^ u^ \u^ wiv>i, ^tv^. ^>^\. ^v^v 

liioufand of thejn in pieces. 
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undifcoveredj but before day-light filled the walls of that 
quarter with foldiers, and forcibly entered the Hexapylum. 
The Syracuians, as foon as they perceived it, began to 
move about in great confufion; but Marcellus ordering all 
the trumpets to found at once, they were feized with con- 
ilernationr and betook themfel.ves to. Hight, believing that- 
t^ie.whole city was loft. However, the Achradina, which 
was the ftrongeft, the molt extenfive, and fairell part of it, 
was- not taken, being divided by walls ffom the ref^ of the « 
city,' one partt)f which was called Neapolis, and the other 
Tychc. .The enterprize thus profpering, Marcellus at day- 
break, moved .down from the Hexapylum into the city, 
where he was congratulated by hb- officers on the great 
event- *. . But it is faid, that hehimfelf, when he furveyed 
from an eminence that great and magnificent city, fhed 
many tears, in pity of its impending fate, reflefting into 
what. a fcene of. mifery and defolation its fair appearance 
would be changed, when it came to be (acked and plunder- 
ed by the foldiers. . For the troops demanded the plunder, 
and not one of the officers durft oppofe iu Many even 
ili£fted that the city fhould be burnt and levelled with the 
ground ; but to this Marcellus abfolutely refufed his con- 
fent. It was with reludiance that he. gave up the effefts 
and the Haves ; and he ftridtly charged the foldiers not to ' 
Uji^ch any free man or woman, not to kill, or abufe, or 
'make, a ilave of any citizen whatever, 

.But though he aded with fo much, moderation, the city 
had harder meafure than he wiftied, and amidft the great 
and general joy,, his foul fympathifed with it^ fufFermgs, 
when he confidered that in a few hours the profperity of 
fuch a flourifhing ftate would be no more. It is even faid, 
that the plunder of Syracufe was as rich as that of Carthage 
after it f . . For the.reft of the city' was foon betrayed to the 

Romans, » 

• Epipolae was .entered In the nigl^f; and Tyche~ next • morning, • 
Epipolse was encompa0ed with the fame wall as Ortygia, Achradina, 
Tycbe, and Neapolis } had its own citadel called Euryalum on the top 
of-afteep rock, and was, as we may fay, a fifth city. 

f The fiege of Syracufe lafted in the whole three years ; no fmall 
pan of which palfed after MarceDus entered Tyche. As Plutarch has 
rim fo nightly over the fuhfequ.'nt events, it nnay not be amifs to give * 
a.fun3mary detail of them from Livy. 

Epicydes, v ho had his head quarters In the furtheft part of Ortygia, » 
hearing that the Romans had feized on EpwpoVat ^t^Hi^Owt^ 'w^tctxs^ 
diJvc tbem from theUpo^\ but findm^ «cv\ic\i «««\fix tco.'wfe^w^'ww .^ 
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Romans, and pillaged : only the royal treafure was prc- 
ferved, and carried into the public trcafury at Rome. 

But what moft of all alflidled Marcellus, was the unhappy 
fate of Archimedes ; who was at thartime in his ftudy, en- 
gaged in fome mathematical refearches; and his mind, as 
well as his eye, was fo intent upon hh diagram, that he 

neither 

he expe^ed, fot into the town, Ifter a (light (klrmifh he retired. 
Marcdlus, unwilling to dcArdy the city, tried gentle methods with the 
inhabitants j hut the Syracufans rejeded his prupofals j and their ge- 
neral appointed the Roman deferters to guard Achradina, which they 
did wiih extreme care, knowing, that if the town were t^kcn by ccm- 
polltion they mu^t die*. Marceilos then turned his arnriS againfl the 
fortrefs of £uryalum, which He hoped to reduce tn a (horc tin.e by fa- 
mine. Philodemus, vi ho commanded there, kept him in play fome 
time, in hope cf fuccours from Hippocrates Lnd HimilCo } \ ut finding 
himfvU dir«|.pointed, he I'urrendtrcd the place on condition of being 
allowed to m^rch out with his men, and join Epicydsts. Marcelliif, 
now mafter of Euryalum, blocked up Achradina fo cl< fe, that it covld 
not hold cut long without new fupp:ks of men and ptovifior.s. But 
Hippocratei and Hinnilco foon arrited j and it was lefolved that Hip- 
pocrates (hould ;.ttack die old camp of the Romans without the wall?, 
commanded by Crifpinus, while Epicydcs fallied out upon Marcellus. 
Hippocrates was vigoroufly repulfed by Crifpinus, whopurfued him up 
to his entrenchments ; and Epic'ydes was forced to leturn into Achradina 
with great lofs, and narrowly efcaped being taken prifoner by Marcellus* 
The unfortunate Syracufans were now in thcgreateflriillrefs for want 
cf provifions j and to complete their mifery, a plague broke out amonj 
them} or^ich Himilco and Hipp:)crattj<lied, villi many thoufands 
more. I^cupon Oomilcar f tiled to Carthage again for frefh fupplics ; 
and returned^ to Sicily with a large fleet ; but hearing of the great 
pregaration^^ of the Romans at fea, and probably fearing the event cf a 
battle, he«unexpe£iedly lleered away. Epicydes, who was gone out to 
mett him, wa» afraid to return inio a city half taken, and therefore 
fled fcr refuge to Agrigentum. The Syracufans then afTaflinhted the 
governors left by Epit7d«Sf and propofed to fubmit to Marcellus. For 
v.-faich purpofe they fent deputies, who were griciou fly received. But 
the garrifon, which confifttd of Roman defciters and mercenaries, rai- 
ling frefh dilUrbances, killed the c/Hcers appointed by the Syracufans, 
and chofe fix new ones of their own. A.nong chtfe was a Spaniard 
named Mexi.us, a man of great integrity, who difapproving of the 
cruelties of his party, determined to give up the place to Marcellus* 
Jn purfuance of which, under pretences of greater care than ordinary, 
he defired that each governor might have the Ible direction in his own 
quarter; which gave him an opportunity to open the gate of Arethafa 
to the Roman general. And now Marcellus . being at kngth become 
inafter of the unfaithful city, gave fignai proofs of his clemency and 
good-nature. He fuffered tl.e Roman deferters to cfcapej for he was 
vnwUling to flied the blood even oi xt^CxXot*. l^o ^Qtv'\tx vV^tv \\ \*. 
fparcd thclivei of the Syracufat\s atiA x.U\t OcvX- Tctv\ \\>^>iM>^^^\* 
toJd them, the fervices which sooA V\fv?; Vl\«o V^^ ^^^^^!l^^^ 
were exceeded by the infulxs lUe^ Yv2lA offu^'^ V« vu^^lw i^^'- 
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neither heard the tumultuous noife of the Romafi^« nor 
perceived that the city was taken. A foldier fuddenly en- 
>tered his room, and ordered him to follow him to Marcellus; 
and Archimedes refufing to do it, till he had iinifhed his 
problem, and brought his demonftration to bear, the foldier, 
in a pailion, drew his fword and killed him. Others fay, 
the foldier came up to him at firfl with a drawn fword to 
kill him, and Archimedes perceiving him, begged hewoufd 
Jiold his hand a moment, that he might not leave his theorem 
imperfeft ; but the foldier, neither regarding him nor his 
theorem, laid him dead at his feet. A third account of 
the matter is, that, as Archimedes was carrying in a box, 
fome mathematical inftruments to Marcellus, as fun-dials, 
fpheres, 'and quadrants, by which the eye might mcafure 
the magnitude of the fun, fome foldiers met him, and ima- 
gining that there was gold in the box, took away his life 
for it. It is agreed, however, on all hands, that Marcel- 
Iws was much concerned at his death ; that he turned away 
his face from his murderer, as from an impious and execra- 
ble perfon ; and that having by inquiry found out his re- 
lations, he bellowed upon them many fignal favours. 

Hitherto the Romans had (hewn other nations their 
abilities to plan, and their courage to execute, but tljey 
had given them no proof of their clemency, their huma- 
nity, or, in one word, of their political virtue. Marcel- 
lus feems to have been the firft, who made it appear, to 
the Greeks, that the Romans had greater regard to equity 
than they. For fuch was his goodnefs to thofe that ad- 
dreffedhim, and fo many benefits did he confer upon cities 
as. well as private perfons, that if Enna, Megara, and Sy- 
rftcufe were treated harfhly, the blame of that fever ity was 
rather to be charged on the fufferers themfelves, than on 
thofe who challifed them. 

I Ihall mention ^ne of the many inftances of this great 
man's moderation. There is in Sicily a town called En- 
guium, not large, indeed, but very ancient, and celebrated . 
for the appearance of tlie goddefles called the Mothers *. 
The temple is faid to have been built by the Cretans, and 
jthey (hew fome fpears and brazen helmets, infcribed with 
,the names of Meriones and UlyiTes, who confecrated them 
jto thofe goddeffes. This towjn was ftrongly inclined to 

favour . 

*flM^ temple of C/beie at En/uiuau 
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, favour the Carthaginians ; but Nicias^ one of its princif» 
inhabitants, endeavoured to perfuadc them to go over to 
the Romans, declaring his fentiments freely in their pub- 
lic affemblies, and proving that his oppofers confultednot 
their true interefts. Thefe men fearing his authority and 
the influence of his charafter, refolved to carry him oif and 
put him in the hands of the Carthaginians. Nicias, ap- 
prifed of it, took meafures for his fecurity, without {ecm- 
ing to do fo. He publiclv gave out unbecoming fpeeches 
againft the Mothers, as if he difbelieved and made light of 
the received opinion concerning the prefence of thole god- 
defles there Mean time, his enemies rejoiced that he 
Jbimfelf furnifhed them with fufficient reafons for the worft 
they could do to him. On the day which they had fixed 
for feizing him, there happened to be an aflembly of the. 
people, and Nicias was in the midrt of them, treating about 
fome public bufmefs. But on a fudden he threw himfelf 
upon the ground, in the midll of his difcourfe, and, after 
having laid there fome time without fpeaking, as if he had. 
been in a trance, he lifted up his head, and. turning it 
round, began to fpeak with a feeble tremblings voice, which 
lie raifed by degrees : and when he faw the whole ailembly 
Uruck dumb with horror, he threw off his mantle, tore his 
veil in pieces, and ran half naked to one of the doors of 
the theatre, crying out that he was purfued by the Mot Jbers^ 
From a fcrupie of religion no one durft touch or ftop him ; 
nil, therefore, making way, he reached one of the -city*- 
•gates, though he no longer uTed any word or adlion, like 
one that was heaven-ftruck and dillra^led. His wife who 
was in the fee ret, and aflifted in the ftratagem, took htJr 
children, and went and proftrated herfelf as a fupplicafit 
before the altars of the goddeffes. Then pretending that 
fhe was going to feek herhulbandwho was wandering about 
in the fields, ihe met with no oppofition, but got fife out 
of the town ; and Co both of them efcaped to Marcellus at 
Syracufe. The people of Engukim adding many other 
infults and mifdemeanours to their pafl- faults, Marcellut 
came, and had them loaded with irons, in order to punifli 
them. But Nicias approached him with tears in his cyes^ 
and kiifing his hands and embracing his knees, afkedpacdon 
for all the citizens, and for his enemies firft. . Hereupon 
Marcellus relenting, fet them all at IvhtrtY* and fufffered 
not his troops to commit tke \ea^ ^i^ot^^x 'm \^^ ^yv^ \ ^v 
the fame time he beftov^ed onKv^ixa^ a\ax^^ \x^^ '"'"'"'^t^ 
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ftnd many . rich gifts, Thefe particular we learn fi;om 
Fofidonius the philofopher. 

Marcellus *, after this, being called home to a war in 
the heart of Italy, carried with him the moil valuable of 
the ftatues and paintings in Syracufe, thatdhey might em* 
belliHi his triumph, and be an. ornament to Ilome« For 
before this time, that eity neither, had nor knew any curio- 
fities of this kin4 ; being a ftranger to the charms of taftl« 
and elegance-. !PuJl of arms taken from barbarous nation^, 
and of bloody fpoils ; and crowned as (he was with trophies 
and other monumeats of her triumplvs, fhe afforded not a 
-*iheerfuJ and pleaiing fpedaclci fit for men brought up in 
cafe and luxury, but her look was awful and fevere. And 
as Epaminondas calls the plains of Bxotia t^^ orcheftra, ok 
finge ^Mars, and Xenophon fays- Ephefus was the arfenal 
of'war, fo, in my opinion, (to ufe the expreflion of Pindar,) 
one might then, have ft y led, Rome, the temple of frowning 
MARS-: 

I'hus Maroelltis was mgre acceptaWe to the people^ 
becanfe he adorned the city with curiofities in the Grecian 
tafte, whofe variety, as well as elegance, was very agreeable 
to the fpedator. But the graver citizens preferred Fabius 
•Maximusj who, when- he took'Tarentum, brought nothing 
of that kind away. The money, indeed, and other rich 
moveables he carried ofFj but he let the ftatues and pidures 
remain^ ufmg this memorable expreffion. Let us league thg 
Tarentine^ them angry deities. They blamed the proceedings 
of Marcellus, in the firft plac^, as very invidious for Rome> 
becaufe he had led not only men^ but the very gods in 
triumph; and their next charge was, that he had fpoiled a 
pieople inured to agriculture and war, wholly unacquainted 
•with luxury and lloth, and, as Euripides fays of Hercules, 

_ In vice untaught f , bat (kiird where, glory led. 
Xo arduous enicrprize, 

by 

• Marcellus, before, he left Sicily, gained a confiderable vif^ory over 
£picyd€s and Hanno; he flew great numbers, and took many priPv- 
bcrs, befide eight elephants. Liv. Jib. xxv. 4c. 

This which is taken from an ancient tnanufcript, is much better than 
the common reading, whicii divides tiie uord qytol into two oy, ra; 
^rfo rfiyJdtd, It is nonfciife. But probably l\\c tn Vva& w^v^ XtvNs^ 'Oofc 
tarcleOhefs offome tranfcriber, and U Ni>Ui.ttad.><;\.\«c ^'\>JCiQi>aX\\*-^ 
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by .furnafhing them with an occafion of idlencfs and vaia 
difcourfe ; for they now began to fpcnd great part of the 
day in difputing about arts and artifts. But notwithiland- 
ing fach cenfures, this was the very thing that Marcellus 
valued himfelf upon, even to the Greeks themfelves, that 
he was the firft who taught the Romans to efteem and to 
admire the exquifite performances of Greece, which were 
iiitherto unkno>vn to them^ 

Finding, at his return, that his enemies bppofed his 
triumph, and coniidering that the war was not quite finilhed 
in Sicily, as well as that a third triumph might expofehim 
to the envy of his fellow-citizens *> he fo far yielded, o^ 
to content himfelf with leading up the greater triumph on 
mount Alba, and entering Rome with the lefs. The lefs 
is called by the Greeks e<ua/i, and by tlie Romans an ovation. . 
In this the general does not ride in a triumphal chariot 
drawn by four horCes; he is not crowned with laurel, nor 
has he trumpets founding before him, but he walks in 
fandals, attended with the mufic of many flutes, and 
wearing a crown of myrtle; his appearance, therefore, 
iiaving nothing in it warlike, is rather pleailug than for- 
midable. This i"? to me a plain .proof, that triumphs of 
■old were diftinguillied, not by the importance of the 
achievement, but by the manner of its performance. For 
thofc that fubdued their enemies, by fighting battles and 
fpilling much blood, entered with that warlike and dread- 
ful pomp of the greater triumph, and, as is cuilomary in the 
iuilration of an army, wore crowns of laujel, and adorned 
iheir arms with the fame. But when a general, without 
fighting, gained his point by treaty and the force of per- 
iuafion, the law decreed him this honour, called O'uatitm, 
which had more the appearance of a felUval than of war. 
For the flut« is an inftrumcnt ufed in time of peace; and - 
ihe myrtle is the tree of Venus, who, of all the deities, is 
moll averfe to violence and war. 

Now, 

* Our authcr mentions ^ut one tihimph before t!iis, namely, that 
s-over the Gauls, nor do other writers fpeak of any more : and inflead-«f 
TptToj, an ancient manufcript gives us 7rfuro<;y which is the reading 
:that Dacicr has fHIo'wed. It this be the true ore, it muft be tranHated 
thus, Hs former had expcfed him to em/y. But as Pfutaich after'.vard8 fays 
-exprcfsJy, that Marcellus had Yptiq $^\a^«.CHc> tfcrec tr.wtn^fcs^ we have 
retained ibe common reading, tho\i^\v 'i^^j ?icV.tvw»\*^'|^ >>e«xV^ uiv^^ 
Jie mliUkcn in the matter oi (aCt. 
JZ 
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Now the term <yvation is not derived (as mofl authors 
think) from the word e^van^ Avhich is uttered in ihouts of 
joy, for they have the fame (houts and fongs in the other 
triumph; but .the Greeks have wreiled it co a word well 
known in their language, believing that this proceflion is 
intended in fome meaiure in honour of Bacchus, whom 
they call Enjius and Thriambus. The truth of the matter 
is this : it was cuftomary for the generals, in the greater 
triumphs, to facrifice an ox ; and in the lefs a flieep, in 
Latin o'vii, whence the word o'uatioji. On this occafion it 
is worth our while to obferve,. how different the iniiitutions 
of the Spartan legillator were from thofe of the Roman, 
with refped to facrifices. In Sparta, the general who put 
a period to a war by policy or perfualion, facrificed a 
bulk>ck ; but he, whofe fuccefs was owing to force of arms, 
offered only a cock. For though they were a very warlike 
people, they thought it more honourable and more worthy 
of a human being,, to facceed by eloquence and wifdoni, 
than by courage and force. But this point I leave to be 
considered by the reader. 

When Marcellus was chofen conful the fourth time, the 
•Syracufans, at the inftigation of his enemies, came to Rome, 
to accufe him, and to complain to the fenate, that he had 
treated them, in a cruel manner, and contrary to the faith 
, x)f treaties*. It happened that Marcellus was at tliat time 
in the capitol, ofl'ering facrihce. - The Syracufan deputies 
went immediately to tlie fenate, who were yet fitting, and 
felling on their knees, begged of them to hear their com- 
plaints, and to do them juftice: but the other Conful 
repulfed them with indignation, becaufe Marcellus was not 
there to defend himfelf. Marcellus, however, being in- 
formed of it, came with all poffible expedition, and having 
fcated himfelf in his chair of Aate, lirft defpa\ched fome 
public bufmefs, as ConfuL Whe*i that was over, he 
came down from his feat, and went as a private perfon, to 
the place appointed for tlie accufcd to make their defence 
in, giving the Syracufans opportunity to make good their 
-charge. But they were greatly confounded to fee the dig- 
nity and unconcern with whic;h he behaved; and he who 

had 

* The Syracufans were fcarce arrived at Rome, before the Confult 
drew )ors for tbtir provinces, and Sicily fcUjto MarccUus, Thia wa* 
A great flr^kepothe Syracufan deput'eSv3it\<.\X\\e^ ■vioxA'i tvoX\vv»^^^x\\ 
to profecute their charge, had r.ot.M&rccVU% NCtoAw^Jt-j «a«t^^ ^^ 
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had been irrtMible in arms, was ftiH more awfbl and 
terrible to behold in his robe of purple. Neverthelefs, en- 
couraged by his enemies, they opened the accufation in a 
ijpeech mingled with lamentations, the Turn of which was, 
*' That, though friends and allies of Rome, they had 
'^ fulFercd more damage from Marcellus, than fome other 
" generals had pernitted to be done to a conquered enemy."* 
To this Marcellus made anfwerf , «• That, notwithilandlng- 
** thcr many inftanct^s of their criminal behaviour to the 
" Romans, they had fuffered nothing but what it is im-t 
" poiHble to prevent, when a city is taken by ilorm; and. 
'' that Syracuie was fo taken, was entirely their owiLfault,. 
** becaufe he had often lunuponedit tofurr^nder, and they 
" refufed to liftcn to him, That> is ihort, tiiey werenot^ 
" forced by their tyrants ^to cammit .holUiities, but they.. 
'' had themielves fet up tyrantjsL for the. ikke of going to#. 
" war." 

The reafons of bothr fides thus heard, the Syracoikni' 
according to the cuilom in that cafe withdrew, and Mar- 
cellus went .out with them, leaving it to his colleague Uk 
collect tae ^votes, Wliile he ftood at. the door of the 
ienate-houCef , he was neither moved with the fear of the* 
ifTue of ihe caufe, nor with refentment^gainfl the Syraca-. 
ians, fo as to change his ufual deportment, but with great 
miidnefs and decorum he waited for the event. When tho"- 
cauic was decided, and he was declared to have gained it^,. 
the Syr^culans fell at his feet, . and bdbught him with 
tears, to pardon not only thofe that were prefent, but to take. 
compailioD on the reil of their citizens, who would ever . 
acknowledge with gratitude the favour. Marcellus, moved. . 
with their inLreaties, not only pardoned the deputies, but . 
continued his protedionto the other Syracufans, and the.* 

fenate,. . 

• When the Syracufails had finifhed their acca^tions a^ainA Mar*- 
cellus, liis coll' aeu-. Lsvinus ordered them to wi:hdraw j hot Marcd-- 
lus defired ;ht> might tiay and hear his defence. 

f While the caufe was debating, he went to ih^ capitol, to take the. 
names «>f the new levies. 

J '1 h. condud^ of Marcellus, on the taking of Syracufe,waa not en-- * 
tlrely approved of at Rome, borne of the fcnators rememhcriiti; the 
aKachiiicnt which kint; Hiero had on all i ccafions (hewn to their re- - 
public, couj.! not help ccnder.inj^ their general for givin<; up ihc city 
t« be plundeie-l by his rapacious foldters. .The Syracufans were not ifti 
a condifjoti to make good ib\r paiiy a^mCV ^tv wm>| ol «tt\cKnw>«v\ 
gDd therefore were obliged a^amft vWu nnVi\ lo >j\^ ^ \V<t.<\soK%^ «A.. 
g^bcy the miniAcis of Hannibal, wbo «>uiwiaw^^^\.Vv^ «n^^* 
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ftiiate, approving the privileges he had granted, conff?m^ 
to them their liberty, their laws, and the pofleffions that . 
remained' to them. For this reafon, beiide other iignal 
honours with which they diftinguifhed Marcellus, they 
made a law,, that whenever he or any of his defcendants 
entered Sicily, the Syracufaus iheuld wear garlands, and 
offer facrilices to the gods. 

After this Marcellus marched againft Hannibal. And 
though almofl all the other Confuls and generals, after the 
defeat at Cannse, availed themfelvcs of the fingie art of 
avoiding an engagement with the Carthaginian, and not 
one of them durll meet him fkirJy in the field ; Marcellus 
took quite a different courfe. He was of opinion, that in- 
ftcad of Hannibal's being worn out by length of time, the 
ftrength of Italy would be infenfibly wafted by him; and 
that the flow cautious maxiriis of Fabius were not fit to cure 
the malady of his country ; frnce, by purfuing them, the 
flames of war could not be extinguifhed, until Italy was 
confumed: juft as' timorous phyficians negled to apply 
ilrong, though neceiTary, remedies, thinking the diftem- 
per will abate with the ftrength of the patient. 

In the firft place, he recovered the beft towns of the Sam^ 
nltes, which had revolted. In them he found coniiderabic 
magazines of corn and a great quantity of money, befide 
making three thoufand of Hannibal's men, who garrifoned 
them, prifoners. In the next place, when Cneius Fulvius 
the Proconful, with eleven IVibunes, was flain, and great 
part of his army cut in pieces, by Hannibal in Apulia, 
marcellus fent letters to Rome, to exhort the citizens to be 
of good courage, for he himfelf was on Ihs march to drive 
Hannibal out of the country*. The reading of thefe 
letters, Livy tells us, was fo far from removing their grief, 
that it added terror to it, tlie RoTians reckoning the pre- 
fent danger as much greater than th«2 paft, as Marcellus 
was a greater man than Fulvius. 

Marcellus then going in queft of Hannibal, according to 
his promife, entered Lucania, and found him encamped on 
inacceftible heights near the city of Numiftro. Marcellus 
himfelf pitched his tents oh the plain, and the next day», 
was the firft to draw up his forces in order of battle. 

Hannibal 

* TAtf Latin' anr.ot^itor obfervc*, on l\ie auiVvo\V^ cA W-vj^ ^-axvc*- 
/fesd of xt^'pccf we Should here read y,«cav, ?^t\A xV\tt\ ^t v^^-^^^^*^ 
ran thus, be bimfelf was marcling^ crdinJJ HatvrvvV>«X^ and nwwU wV* tar* 
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Hannibal declined not the combat^ but defcendff^d from the 
Kills^ and a battle enfued, which was not deciiive indeed^ 
but great and bloody : for though the adtion began at the 
third hour, it was with diiiiculty that night put a flop to it. 
Next morning at break of day, Marcellus again drew up 
his army, and polling it among the dead bodies, challeneed 
Hannibal to difpute it with him for the vidlory. But 
Hannibal chofe to draw off; and Marcellus, after he had 
gathered the fpoils of the enemy, and buried his own dead, 
inarch d in purfuit of him. Though the Carthaginian 
laid many fuares for him, he efcaped them all; and having 
the advantage too in all ikirmillies, his fuccefs was looked 
upon with admiration. Therefore, when the time of the 
next eledion came on, the fenate thought proper to call 
the other ConlUlout of Sicily, rather that draw off Mar- 
cellus, who was grappling with Hannibal. When he was 
arrived, they ordered him to declare Qulntus Fulrius 
diftator. For a Dictator is not named either by the 
people or the fenate, but one of the Confuls or Prxtors, 
Advancing into the ail'embly, nanies whom he pleafei. 
Hence fome think, the term Dilator com^s from dictrtt 
which in Latin ligni£es to name: but others ailertj that the 
is Dilator fo called, becaufe he refers nothing to plurality 
of voices in the fenate, or to the fuffrages of the people, 
but gives his orders at his own pleafure. For the orders of 
magirtrates, which the Greeks call diata^mata the Romans 
call f^/V?^7, edicts. 

I'he colleague * of Marcellus was difpofed to appoint 
another perfon Dictator, and that he might not be obliged 
to depart from his own opinion, he left Rome by night, 
and failed back to Sicily. The people, therefor©, named 
Quintus Fulvius, Didator, and the fenate wrote to Mar- 
cellus to confirm the nf>nlination, which he did accord- 
ingly. 

Marcellus was appointed Proconful for the year follow- 
ing : and having agreed with Fabius Maximus the Conful 
hy letters, that Fabius (hould befiege Tarentum, while 
himfelf was to watch the motions of Hannibal, and prevent 
Jiis relieving the place, he marched after him with all 

diligence, 

• La^jnus, who was the co\lti(%>ae ot Mw«V\»%^ wanted to name 
M. Vaicrius Meffala, Didator. Aa \\^' \e^x ^ow^^ ^t>4^>\'i^ %sA««v- 
joined the Pr«tor not to name Y\i\n\m%, t\iti tt>^i>&tvt\ ol xJw^^^'^'t 
took upon therh to do it, and tVvc fcnuti ^qxx^c^ tvoxtt«as»atv»TiS««>t^ 
J>jr the Con/li Mai-cellus. 
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diligence, ^nd came up with him at Canufium, And as 
Hannibal (hifted his camp continually, to avoid coming to 
a buttle, Marceilus watched him clofely, and took care to 
keep him- in fight. At laik, coming up wiyjh him, as he 
was encamping, he fo haraflcd him with fkirmifhcs, that he 
drew him to an engagement ; but night loon caryicQn,and 
parted the combatants. Next morning early, he drew his 
army out of the entrenchments, and put them in order of 
battle; fo that Hiinnibal, in great vexation, afiembied the 
Carthaginians, and begged of them to exert themfelvcs 
more in that. battle tlian ever they had done before. ** For 
** you fee," faid he, •' ttiat we can neither uke breath, 
** after fo many vitlories already gained, nor enjoy the 
*' leall leifure if we are victorious now, unlefs this man be 
*• driven off," 

After this a battle enfued, in which Marceilus feems to 
have mifcirried by an unleafonable movement*. For 
ieeing his right wing hard preffed, he ordered one of the 
legions to advance to the front, to fupport th^m. This 
movement put tlie whole army in difordcr, £.nd decided the 
day in favour of the enemy ; two thoufand feven hundred 
Romans being flain upon the fpot. Marceilus retreated 
into his camp, and having fununoned his troops together* 
told them, '* He faw the arms and bodies of Romans in 
'• abundance before him, but not one Roman." On their 
Pegging pardon, he faid, •* He would not forgive them 
V*' while vanquilhed, but when they came to be vidorious 
** he would : and that he would lead them into the field 
•' again the next day, that the news of the vid^ory might 
•* reach Rome before that of their flight." Before he dif- 
miil'ed them, he gave orders that barley Ihould be meafured 
out, inllead of wheatf, to thofe companies that had 
turned their backs. His reprimand made fuch an im- 
preflion on them, that though many were dangeroufly 
wounded, there was not a man who did not feel more pain 
from the words of Marceilus, than he did from his wounds. 

Next 

• The movement was not unfeafonable, but ill executed, Livy fayj, 
the right wing gave way fafter than they needed to have done, and the 
eighteenth legion, which was ordered to advance from rear to front, 
moved too Howly ; this occa/ioned the diforder. 

f This was a common puoi(hment. Befides vjVvvcVi^Y« c«tot^^^ 
the officers of thofe companies fhould contitwie 2AV Avi Vjix^hAxX^^W 
/fwrds drawn, and without their girdles. Uv, XJWVU \v 
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Next morning, the fcarlet robe, which was the brdiftarf 
fignal of battle, was hung out betimes ; and the companies' 
that had come ofF with 3ilhonour before, obtained leave*' 
at their eameft requeft"; to be pofled in the foremoft line r 
after which the tribunes drew up the reft of the troops irt 
their proper order. Wherrthis was reported to Hannibal,* 
he faid, " Ye gods, what can on? do with a man, whois- 
*' not afFefted with either good or bad fortune? Thi« is- 
*• the only man who will neither give any time to reft, 
** when he is viftorious, nor take any when he is beaten/ 
" We muft even refolve to iight with him for ever ; fmce,- 
•' whether profperous or unfuccefsful, a principle of ho- 
•' nour leads him on to new attempts and farther cxcr- 
•• tions of courage." ' 

Both armies then engaged, and Hannibal feeing no ad- 
vantage gained by either, ordered his elephants to b« 
brought forward into the firft line, and to be pufhed a^^inft' 
the Romans. The (hock caufed great confufion at firft m the 
Roman front; but Fhvius, a tribuntf, fnatrhing an cnfign-- 
ftaft' from one of the companies, advanced, and with the 
point of it wounded the foremoft elephant. The beaft ap-' 
on thisi turned b^-ck, attd i^n upon the fceond, the fecond 
upon the next that followed, and fo on till they were alh 
put in great diforder.- Marcellus obferving this, ordered^ 
his horle to fall furioufly upon the enemy, and taking ad-- 
vantage of the confufion already made, to rout them en-* 
tirely. Accordingly they charged with extraordinary vi- 
gour, and drove the Carthaginians to their entrenchments. 
The llaughter was dreadful; and the fall of the killed, 
and the plunging of the wounded elephants contributed^ 
greatly to it; It is faid that more than' eight thoufand' 
Carthaginians fdl in this battle; oftheRoman* not above 
three thoufand were flain, but almoft all the reft were 
wounded. This gave Hannibal opportunity to decamp 
filently in the night, and remove to a great diftance from 
Marcellus, who, by reafcn of the n»*mberof his wounded,- 
was not able to purfue him, but retired, by eafy marches, 
into Campania, and pafled the fummer in the city of Si- 
nueffa*, to recover and refrelh his foldiers. 

Hannibal, thus difengaged from Marcellus, madeafe of 
his troops, now at liberty, and fecurely overran the country, 
burning a,nd deilroying all \ie£oi^\\\m» ^XYCvs ^aj«^^i^<»Sx^\w 

* Livy fayM In Venuii** v;KicVi bt^m^ mvixi>x t«w« Cwvx^^iw.^ ^^ 
moie convenient for the v. ounded lucu \o i^vvc^ x^* 
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to unfavourable reports of Marcellus at Rome ; aad hl» 
enemies incited Publius Bibulus^ one of the tribunes of the 
people, a man of violent temper, and a vehement fpeaker» 
^o accufe him in form. Accordingly Bibulus often aifem- 
•^ bled the people, and endeavoured to perfuade them to 
take the. command, from him;> and give it to another:-— 
" Since Marcellus," (aid he, " has only exchanged a few 
-5* thrulls with Hannibal, and then left the ftage, and is 
*' gone to the. hot baths, to. refrefh himfclf *." 

When Marqellus was apprifed of thefe pradices againft 
Jiim, he left his army in^charge with, his lieutenants, and 
.went to Rome to make his defence. Qn his arrival, he 
/ound an impeaclunent framed out of thofe calumnies.— 
And the day fixed for it being come, and the people slC- 
. fembled in the FUminian Circus, Bibulus afcended the 
jtribune's . feat and fet forth his charge. MarceUus's an- 
swer was plain and (hort: but many perfons of diftindlioa 
-among the citizens exerted t.hemfeives greatly, and fpoke 
.with much freedom, exhorting the people not to judge 
.worfe of Marcellus, than the enemy himfelf had done, by 
fixing a mark of cowardice upon the only general whom 
Jiannibal ihunnedi and ufed as much art and care to avoid 
fighting with, as he did to feck the combat with others. 
1 hefe remonllrances ha4 fuch an eiteft, that the accufer 
was totally difappointed in his expectations, for Marcel- 
lus was not only acquitted of the charge, but a fifth time 
chofen conful. 

As foon as he had entered upon his office, he vifited the 
pities of Tufcany, and by his perfonal influence, allayed a 
^dangerous conpmotion, that tended to a revolt. At his re- 
turn, he was defirous to dedicate to Honour and Virtue 
.^he temple wJiich he had built out pf the Sicilian fpoils, but 
,was oppofed by the priells, who would not confent that 
.4W0 deities ihould be contained in one templef. Taking 

this 

• There wprc hot baths near Slnucffa, but none near Venufi«, 
Therefore, if Marcellus went to the latter place, this fatlrical ftroke was 
-not applicable.' Accordingly Livy does not -apply it; he only makes 
J3ihnlut fay, that Marcellus paffed the fummer vo quartern. 

f They fald, if the temple ihould .be ftruck with thunder' and 
lightening, or any other prodi^sy iliould happen to it that wanted expta- 
lion, tlicy fhould not know to which of the deities they ought to offer 
4hc expiatory facri6c9, Marcellus, iherefoTt, to{il\%?'j vVa ^\\R.^%^>a^- 
gan Mnothcr templCy and the work >a as carried on VivYv \jux ^^v\,«t\R.t.)^ 
,but he did not live to JeJicate it. H\% fcnxonle«a\cdbo^ xVv^ \WR."\J»^ 
Mbeut£oury€at5A£Lfic - ^ 
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this oppofitioA ill, and confidcring it as ominous, he began 
another temple. 

There were many other prodigies that gave him cn- 
cafinefs. Some temples were ftruck with lightening; in 
that of Jupiter rats gnawed the gold; it was even reported 
that an ox fpoke, and that there was a child living which 
was born with an elephant's head : and whei| the expiation 
of thcfe prodigies was attempted, there were no tokens of 
fucceis. The Augurs, therefore, kept him in Rome, not- 
%vithllanding his impatience^ and eagernefsto be gone. For 
never was man io paffionately defirous of any thing as he 
was of fighting a decifive battle with Hannibal. It was his 
dream by night, the fubjed of converfation all day with 
his friends and colleagues, and his fole requeft to the gods, 
thai: he might meet Hannibal fairly in the field. Nay, I 
verily believe, he would have been glad to have had both 
armies furroundcd with a wall or entrenchment, and to 
have fought in that enclofure. Indeed, had he not already 
attf.ined to fuch a height of glory, had he not given fo many 
proofs of Jiis equalling the beft generals in prudence and 
difcretion, I fhould think he gave way to a fanguine and 
extravagant ambition, unfuitable to his years; for he was 
above fixty when he entered upon his fifth confulate. ■ 

At lall the expiatory facrifices being fuch as the footh- 
fayers approved, he let out, with his colleague, to proi'e- 
cute the war, and fixed his camp between Bantia and Ve- 
imfia. There he tried every method to provoke Hannibal 
to a battle, which he conftantly declined. But the Car- 
thaginian perceiving that the confuls had ordered fome 
troops to go and lay fiege to the city of the Epixephyrians 
or-weilern Locrians*, he laid an ambufcade on tiieir wayj 
tinder the hill of Petelia, and killed two thoufand five 
hundred of them. This added flings to Marcel ius's defire 
of an engagement, and made him draw nearer to the 
enemy. 

Between the two armies was a hill, which afforded a 
pretty ilro^jg poll ; it was covered with thickets, and on 
both lides were hollows, from whence iflue*^ fprings and 
rivulets. The Romans were furprifed that Hannib^, 
who came firft to fo advantageous a place, did not take 

pofreffion 

* ThU was not a detachmct\t {romlVvt ^oxw^ ol \V^ t^Ti^\^-i^N»V>s3ci 
they did not choofe to weaken vvV\eti\w xVvt tv^x. cA Vcve\ ^v\ ^xv^wj ^\ 
Hatrnihal Jt confifted oC troop* Atawtv ^QXCv^vCiX^n ^^lA^'t^tsiS^s* 
S^rrifon of Tarcntum. 
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pofleflion of it, but left it for the enemy. He did, indeed, 
think it a good |;,ace for a camp, but a better for an am- 
buicade, and to that ufe he chofe to put it. He filled, 
therefore, the thickets and hollows with a good number 
of archers and fpearmen, ailuring himfelf that the conve- 
nience of the poll would draw the Romans to it. Nor 
was he millaken in his conjeAure. Prefently nothing was 
talked of in the Roman army, bat the expediency of 
feizing this hill ; and, as if they had been all generals, they 
fet forth the many advantages they fhould have over the 
«nemy, by encamping, or, at leall, raifmg a fortification 
upon it. Thus Marceilus was induced to go with a few 
hoffe to take a view of the hill ; bu:, before he went, he 
offered facrifice. In the firft victim that was (lain, the di- 
viner fhewed him the liver without a head ; in the fecond, 
the head was very plump and large, and the other tokens 
appearing remarkably good, feemed fufficient to diipel the 
fears of the firft; but the diviners declared, they were the 
more alarmed on that very account ; for when favourable 
itgns on a fudden follow threatening and inaufpicions ones, 
the flrangencfs of the alteration fhould rather be fufpedted. 
But as Pindar fays. 

Nor fire nor walls of triple bra's 
Contrcul the higli be hells of Fate, 

He, therefore, fet out to view the place, taking with 
him his colleague Crifpinus, his Ion Marceilus, who was a 
tribune, and only two hundred and twenty horfe, among 
whom there wa^ not one Roman ; they were ail^Tufcans, 
except forty Fregellanians, of whofe courage and fidelity 
he had fufficient experience. On the fummit of the hill, 
which, as we laid before,was.covered with trees and bufhcs, 
the enemy had placed a centinel, who, without being leen 
himfelf, could fee every movement in the Roman camp. 
Thofe that lay in ambuih having intelligence from him of 
what was doing, lay clofe till Marceilus came very near, 
and then all at once rufhed out, fpread thcmfeives about 
him,^ let fly a fhower of arrows, and charged. him with 
their fwords and fpcars. Some purfued the fugitives, and 
others attacked thofe that flood their ground. The latter 
were the forty Fregellanians j for, the Tufcans taking to 
flight at the firil charge, the others, dofcd vo^exV^x vcs.^ 
body to defend the con Ails : and they coxvUio\^^ x^^ ^^' 
■till Crifpinus, wounded with two arrows, \^x\tv^i^^^^^'^*^^^^ 
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to make his cfcapc, and Marcellus being run through 1>c- 
tween the (boulders with a lance, fell down dead. Then 
the few Fregellanians that remained, leaving the body of 
Marcellus, carried off his fon, who was wounded > and fled 
with him to the camp. 

In this ikirmifti there were not many more than forty 
men killed ; eighteen were taken prifoners, beiides five 
li^ors, Crifpinus died of his wounds a few days after K 
This was a mod unparalleled misfortune : the Romans loft 
both the confuls in one a^ion. 

Hannibal made but little account of the reft, but when 
he knew that Marcellus was killed, he haftened to the 
place, and, ftanding over the body a long time, furveyed 
Its fize and mien ; but without Ipeaking one infulting 
word, or fliewing the leaft fign of joy, which might have 
been expefted at the fall of fo dangerous and formidable an 
enemy. He ftood, indeed, a while aftonifhed at the ftrange 
death of fo great a man ; and at laft taking his fignet from 
his fingerf, he caufed his body to be magnificently attired 
and burnt, and the afhes to be put in a filver urn, and then 
placed a crown of gold upon it, and fent it to his fon.^« 
But certain Numidians meeting thofe that carried the urn, 
attempted to take i: from them, and as the others ftood 
upon their guard to defend it, the afhes were fcattered in 
the ftruggle. When Hannibal was informed of it, he faid 
to thofe who were about him, Toufee it is impojjible to dojirtf 
thing againfi the ijlHI of God, He punifhed the Numidians;, 
indeed, but took no farther care about c ©Hedging and 
fending the remains of Marcellus, believing that fomc 
deity had ordained that Marcellus fhoold die in fo ftrange 
a manner, and that his afhes fhould be denied burial. Tms 
account of the matter we have from Cornelius Nepos and 

Valerius 

• He did not die till the latter end of the year, having named T. 
Manlius Torquatus, didtator, to held ihe comitia. Some fay he died at 
Tarcntum; others in Campania. 

f Hannibal imagined he (hquld have feme opportunity or other of 
making ufe of this feal to his advantage. But jCrifpinne defpatched rocf- 
fengers to all the neighbouring cities, in the iottreil of Rome, acqaaiot- 
ing them that MarceUus WcS killed, and Hannibal roaAer of bis riof. 
This precaution prefenred Salapia, in Apulia. "Nayy the inhabitants 
turned the artifice of the Cathaginian upon himfelf. For admitting, 
Vpon a kttcr fealed with ihat titv^, ftxVwitvdxtdQi Hwvtvlbart men^mofl 
of them Roman dtfertcr«,mio xV.e to^'t\,\V\t^ on ^ ^m^^^tv^vX^^'^^^^jr 
draw bridges, cut in piece* tbcfe ^VoVvaA etv\tt^^>«w^^^\v\v ^^^w^ 
of darts from the rwrpans, dioxt bi^^ ^^ ^^«^- \.\^,V«hvu ^.-a 
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Valerius Maximiis ; but Livy ♦ and Auguftus Caefar affirm, 
that the urn was carried to his fon« and that his remains 
were interred with great magnificence. 

Marcellus's public donations, befide thofe he dedicated 
at Rome, were a Gymnajiumy which he built at Catana in 
Sicily ; and feveral flatues and paintings, brought from 
Syracufe, which he fet up in the temple of the Cahiri in 
Samothrace, and in that of Minerva at Lindus. In the 
latter of thefe, the following verfes> as Pofidonius tells us, 
were infcribed on the pedettal of his flatue : 

The light of Rome, Marcellus here behold. 
For birth, for deeds of arms, by fame enrolPd. 
Seven times hit tascss graced the martial plain, 
And by his thundering arm <vere tboulands (lain. 

The author of this infcription adds to his ii^Q confulates 
the dignity of proconful, with which he was twice ho- 
noured. His poflerity continued in great fplendor down 
to Marcellus, the fon of Caius Marcellus ^nd ^dtavia 
the iifter of Auguflusf . He died very young, in the office 
of €ediley foon after he had married Julia, the emperor's 
daughter. To do honour to his memory, Qdtavia dedi- 
cated to him a library! , and Auguflus a theatre, and both 
thefe public works bore his name. 

* Livy tells us, that Hannibal burled the body of Marcellus on the 
hill where he was flain. 

■f His family continued after his death an hundred and eighty- fivo 
years ; for he was (lain in the firft year of the hundred and forty-tMrd 
olympiad, in the five hundred and forty-fifth year of Rome, and two 
hundred and^fix years before the Chriftlan aera \ and younj Marcellus 
died in the fecond year of the hundred and eighty-ninth olympiad, and 
feven hundred sfnd thirtieth of Rome. 

{ According to Suetonius and Dion, it was not OAavia/biit Au* 
guilus that dedicated this library. 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUS 

COMPARED. 

J. FI E S E arc the particulars which we thought worth 
reciting from hiftory concerning Marcellus and Pelopi- 
das; between whom there was a perfeft refemblance in 
the gifts of nature, and in their lives and manners. For 
they were both men of heroic ilrength, capable of en- 
during the greatell fatigue, and in courage and magnani- 
mity they were equal. The fole difference is, that Mar- 
cellus, in moil of the .cities which he took by afi'auJt, 
committed great flaughter, whereas Epaminondas and Pe- 
lopidas never, fpilt the blood of any man they had con- 
quefcA*^ nor enflaved any city they had taken. And it is 
affirmed, that if they had been prefent, the Thebans would 
not have deprived the Orchomenians of their liberty. 
As to their achievements, among thofe pf Marcellus 

. there was none greater or more illuftrious than his beat- 
ing fuch an army of Gauls, both horfe and foot, with a 
handful of horfe only, of which you will fcarce meet with 
another inllance, and his flaying their prince with his own 
hand. Pelopidas hoped to have done fomething of the 
like nature, but mifcarr^ed, and Ipll his life in the attempt. 
However, the great and glorious battles of Leudlra and 
Tegyrae may be compared with thefe exploits of Marcel- 
Iu!5. And, on the other hand, there is nothing of Mar- 
cellus's effeded by flratagem and furprife, which can be 
fet againil. the happy management of Pelopidas, at his re- 
turn from exile, in taking off the Theban tyrants. In- 
deed, of all the enterprifes of the fecret hand of art, that 
was the malerpiece. 

If it be iaid, that Hannibal was a formidable enemy to 
the Romans, t|ie Lacedaemonians were certainly the fame 
to the Thebans, And yet it is agreed on all hands, tliat 
they were thorotghly beaten by Pelopidas, at Leu6b-a 
and Tegyrae, whereas, according to Polybius, Hannibal 
was never once defeated by Marcellus, but continued in- 
yincible till he had to do VivYv ^cvjiXo. \^.<iNN^N^\^ ^.^ 

rather believe with Luy, Q^i^x, wACw\i^\u% ^^^%» 
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among the Latin hiflorians, and with king Juba * among, 
the Greek, that Marceilus did fometimcs beat Hannibal, - 
and even put his troops to flight, though he gained no. ad-* 
vantage of him fufficieut to turn the bahmce cdnriderably 
on his fide : (o th.it Oiie might even think, that the Car- 
thaginian then acted with the art of a wreftler, who fome- 
times fuiFers himfclf to be thrownf. But what has beea 
very juftly admired in Marceilus, is, that, after fuch 
great armies had been routed, fo many generals flain, 
and tlie whole empire almoil totally fubverted, he found 
means to infpire his troops with courage enough to make 
head againft the enemy. He was the only man that from 
a ftate of terror and dilmay, in which they had long re- 
mained, raifcd the army to an cagernefs for battle, and 
infufed into them fuch a fpirit, that, far from tamely giving 
up the victory, they difputcd it with the greateft obftinacy. 
For tliofe very men who had been accuftomed by a run 
of ill fuccefs, to think themfelves happy if they could 
efcape Hannibal by flight, were taught by Marceilus to 
be aihamed of coming off with difadvantage, to blufh at 
the very thought of giving way, and to be fenfibly af- 
fe6led if they gained not the vidory. 

As Pelopidas never loft a battle in which he commanded 
in perfon, and Marceilus won more than any Roman of 
his time, he who performed fo many exploits, and was fo 
hard to conquer, may, perhaps, be put on a level with 
the other, who was never beaten. On the other hand, it 
may be obferved, that Marceilus took Syracufe, whereas 
Pelopidas failed in his attempt upon Sparta. Yet, I think, 
even ' to approach Sparta, and to be the iiril that ever 
pafled the Eurotas in a hoftile manner, was a greater 
acliievement than the conqueft of Sicily ; unlefs it may be 
fiid, that the honour of this exploit, as well as that of 
Leudra, belongs rather to Epaminondas than Pelopidas, 
whereas the glory Marceilus gained was entirely his own. 
N 2 For 

♦ This hlflorian was the fon of Juba, king of Numidia, who, in the- 
civil war lided with Pumpey, and was flain by Petreius in fingle com- 
bat. The fon, mentioned here, was brought in triumph by Cxfar to- 
Rome, where he was educated in the learning of the Greeks and Ro-> 

mana*. 
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For he alone took Syracufe ; he defeated the Gauls with- 
out his colleague ; he made head againft Hannibal, not 
only without the affiftance, but againft the remonftrances 
of the other generals; and changing the face of the war, 
he firft taught the Romans to meet the enemy with a good 
countenance. 

As for their deaths, I praife neither the one nor the 
other, but it is with concern and indignation that I think of 
the ftrange circumftances that attended them. At the 
fame time, I admire Hannibal, who foueht fuch a number 
of battles as it would be a labour to reckon, without ever 
receiving a wound : and I greatly approve the behaviour 
of Chry (antes, in the Cyropadia* , who having his fword 
lifted up and ready to ftrike, upon hearing the trumpets 
found a retreat, calmly and modeftly retired without 
giving the ftroke. Pelopidas, however, was fomewhat ex- 
cufabie, becaufe he was not only warmed with the heat 
of battle, but incited by a generous defire of revenge.— • 
And, as Euripides fays. 

The firft of chiefs is he who laurels gains, ' 
And buys them not with life : ihc next is he 
Who dies but^liest in Virtue's arms 

In fuch a man, dying is a free and involuntary aft, not a 
paiiive fubmiflion to fate. But befide his refentment, the 
end Pelopidas propofed to himfelf in conquering, which 
was the death of a tyrant, with reafon animated him to 
uncommon efforts : for it was not eafy to find another 
caufe fo great and glorious wherein to exert himfelf. But 
Marcellus, without any urgent occafion, without that 
cnthufiafm which often pufties men beyond^ the bounds of 
reafon in time of danger, unadvifedly expofed himfelf, 
and died not like a general, but like a fpy ; rilking his 
£ve confulates, his three triumphs, his trophiesiand fpoils 
of kings againft a company of Spaniards and Numidians, 
Avho had bartered with the Carthaginians for their lives 
and fervices. An accident fo ftrange, that thofe very ad- 
venturers could not forbear grudging themfelves fuch fuc- 
cefs, when they found that a man the moft diilinguiftied 
of all the Romans for valour, as well as power and fame, 
had /alien by their hands, amidft a fcouting party of Fre- 
rgelknUns. 

» Mentioned at the \>civutvm^ ol x\a lo\w\.\v WJ^* 
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Let not this, however, be deemed an accufation againlt 
thefe great men, but rather a complaint to them of the 
injury done themfclves, by facrificing all their other vir- 
tues to their intrepidity, and a free cxpoflulation with 
them for being fo prodigal of their blood as to Ihed it for 
their own fakes, when it ought to have fallen only fof 
their country, their friends, and their allies. 

Pelopidas was buried by his friends, in whofe caufe he 
was flain, and Marcellus by thofe enemies th.it flew him.. 
The £rll was a happy and defirable thing, but the other 
was greater and more extraordinary; for gratitude in a 
friend for benefits received, is not equal to an enemy's- 
admiring the virtue by which he fuffers. In the firlt cafe 
there is more regard tointereft than to merit; in the lat- 
ter real worth is the foleobjed of the honour paid. 

% ' ■ . — 

ALISTIDES. 
RISTIDES;\^fon of Lyfimachus, was of the tribe 
of Antiochus, and the ward of Alopece. Of his eflate we 
have different accounts. Some fay, he was always very poor, 
and that he left two daughters behind him, who remained 
a long time unmarried, on account of their poverty *.—- 
But Demetrius the Phalerean contradids this general opi- 
nion in his Socrates, and fays there was a farm at Phalera 
which went by the name of Ariftides, and that there he 
was buried. And to prove that there was a competent 
eilate in his family, he produces three argi^ments. Tbp 
firft is taken from the office of archon t> which made the 
year bear his name ; and which fell to him by lot ; and 
for this none took their chance but fuch as had an income 
of theiirll decree, confifling of five hundred meafures of 
corn, wine, and oil, who therefore were calle4 Peniaco/ip- 
medimni. The fe<;ond argument is founded on the Oftra- 
cifm, by which he was baniflied, and which was never in- 
flidled on the meaner fort, but only upon perfons of quality, 

whofe 

* And yet, according to a law of Solon's the bride wa$ to carry 
with her only three fuits of clothes, and a little houfehold (lufTof fmaU 
▼4lue. 

f At Athens they reckoned their years b^ ilrcbons^ ^%x}&R^«w«rA 
did theirs by CcnfuU. One of the nine AtcVwwi%.| >nYvo ?»l\v^^ fi'\«w%* 
of the fird degrecf was for thig purpoCe cYioCetk b^ \QX ^^"^ ^^ ^^ ^'^^"'' 
and his /lame infcribed in the public tc^ftcti^ 
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■whofe grandeur and family-pride made them obnoxious to 
the people. The third and la ft is drawn from the Tri- 
pods, which Ariftides dedicated in the temple of Bacchus, 
on account of his vidory in the public games, and which 
are Hill to be feen, with this inscription, " The tribe of 
*' Antioclkus gained the vidory, Ariftides defrayed the 
" charges, and Archeilratus was the author of the play.'* 

But this laft argument, though in appearance the 
ftrongeft of all, is really a very weak one. For Epami- 
nondas, who, as every body knows, lived and died poor, 
and Plato the philofopher, who was not rich, exhibited 
very fplendid ihews : the one was at the expence of a 
concert of flutes at Thebes, and the other of an enter- 
tainment of fmging and dancing performed by boys at 
Athens ; Dion having furnifhed Plato with the money, and 
Pelopidas fupplied Kpaminondas. For why ihould good 
men be always averfe to the prefents of their friends? 
while they think it mean and ungenerous to receive any 
thing for themfelves, to lay up, or to gratify an avaricious 
temper, they need not refufe fuch ofters as ferve the pur- 
pofes of honour and magnificence, without any views of 
profit. 

As to the Tripods, infcribed with aristides, Pana*- 
tius fhews plainly that Demetrius was deceived by the 
name. For, according to the regifters, from the Perfian to 
the end of the Peloponnefian war, there were only two of 
the name of Ariftides who carried the prize in the choral 
exhibitions, and neither of them was the fon of Lyfimachus : 
tor the former was fon to Xcnophilus, and the latter lived 
long after, as appears from the characters*, which 
were not in ufe till after Euclid's time, and likev,'ife 
from the name of the poet Archeftratus, which is not 
found in any record or author during the Perfian wars ; 
whereas mention is often made of a poet of that name, 
who brought his pieces upon the ftage in the time of the 
Peloponnefian warf. But this argument of Panaetius 
ihould not be admitted without farther cxam.ination. 

And 

* TfaixfAfitrixv)^, which is the common readins, has been well 
•hanged by M. Salvini to yfiafjifjuxyii* 

f It was very poflible tor a pott, \t\ hU own Ufc-tlme, to have his 
plays a^ed in. the Peloponnefian war, aTvAvtv \\A^Vw^\^ti voo* k.n^ 
, therefore the infcription which VVmUtO^ wv^tiVvoxA kvv^^x \it\ovv^ \a 
4Dur Ariftides. 
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And as for the Oftracifm, every • man that was diftin- 
gfuifhed bv birth, reputation, or eloquence, was liable to 
lufFer by it ; fince it fell even upon Damon, praeceptor to 
Pericles, becaufe he was looked upon as a man of fupe- 
rior parts and policy. Befides, Idomencus tells us, that 
Ariilides came to be Archon not by lot, but by particular 
appointment of the people. • And if he was --/rrZ^ij^ after 
the battle of Plataea*, as Demetrius himfelf writes, it is 
very probable that, after fuch great aftiims, and fo much 
glory, his virtue might gain him that o£ice which others 
obtained by their wealth. But it is plain, that Demetrius 
laboured to take the imputation of poverty, as if it were 
fome great evil, not only from Ariftides, but from Socrates 
too ; who, he fays, beftdes a ht)ufe of his^own, hadfeventy 
minae f at intereft in- the hands of Critoi 

Ariilides had a particular friendfhip for Cliftheries, who 
fett.ed the popular government at Athens after the ex- 
pulfion of the tyrants $; yet he had, at the fame time, 
the greateft veneration ibr Lycurgus, the Lacedsemonian, 
whom he confidered as the moft excelletit of lawgivers: 
and this led him to be a favourer of arirtocracy, in which 
he was always oppofed by Themiftocles, who lifted in th6 
party of the commons. Some, indeed, fay, that being 
brought up -together from their infancy, when boys, they 
were always at variance, not only in ferlous matters, but 
in their very fports and diverfions; and their tempers were 
difcovered from the firft by that oppolitioii. The one Ava$ 
infinuatingi daring, and artful-, variafble and )it the fam^ 
time impetuous in his purfuits: the other was folid and 
Iteady, inflexibly juft, incapable of uiing any falfehood, 
flattery, or deceit, even at play. But Arifto of Chios || 
N 4 writes, 

* But Demetrius was miAaken j for Ariftides was never ArcTion after 
the battle of l^latae-*, which was fought in the Acond year of the fe- 
veniy-filth olmpiad. In the lift of Archons tl.e name of Ariftides if 
found in the foiirth year of the feventy-fecond olympiad, a year or two 
after tlic battle of Marathon, and in the fecorri year of the fcventy- 
fourth olympiad, fourytars before the battle of Plataea. 

f But acetates himltlf declares, in his apology to his judges, that, 
confidering his p Acjty, they could not in reafoii fine him more ihaa 
one mina. 

\ Ihefc tyrants were the Pififtratidae, who were driven out about the 
fjxiy-fjxth olymiAad. 
U Dacicr thinks it was rather Arifto •! Ceo^> btc^LM^^n ^^ ^^<i\\V«^^- 
tic, he was more- Jikcly to write treauiw o^ V^c ^3ciaxi>ia».<J^^>^'®** 
was a iloic. 
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writes, that their enmity, which afterwards came to fuch 
a height, took its rife from love. 



7'hemiftocles, who was an agreeable companion, gained 
many friends, and became refpedlable in the flrength of 
his popularity. Thus when he was told, that *' he would 
•' govern the Athenians extremely well, if he would but 
•* do it without refped of perfons ;" he faid, " May I never 
** fit on a tribunal where my friends fhall not find more fa- 
'* vour from me than (Irangers.** 

Ariftides, on the contrary, took a method of his own 
in conducting tiie adminiftration. For he would neither 
confent to any injuftice to oblige his friends, nor yet dif- 
oblige them, by denying all they a/ked : and as he faw 
that many, depending on their intereft and friends, were 
tempted to do unwarrantable things, he n^ver endea- 
voured after that fupport, but declared, that a good citi- 
zen Ihould place his whole ftrength and fecurity in advifing 
and doing what is juft and right. Neverthelefs, as The- 
miftocles made many rafh and dangerous motions, and en- 
deavoured to break his meafures in every flep of govern- 
ment, he was obliged to oppofe him as much in his turn, 
partly by way of felf-defence, and partly to lefien hit 
power, which daily increafed through the favour of the 
people. For ha thought it better that the commonwealth 
Ihould mifs fome advantages, than that I'hemiilocles, by 

Eaining his point, ihould come at lail to carry all before 
im. Hence it was, that one day when Themiftocles pro- 
pofed fomething advantageous to the public, Ariftides op- 
pofed it ftrenuxwily, and with fuccefs ; but as he wient out 
of the aflemblyy he could not forbear faying, '*The affairs 
•• of the Athenians cannot profper, except they throw 
** Themiftocles and myfelf into the barathrum*.'* Ano- 
ther time when he intended to popofe a decree to the 
people, he found it ftrongly difputed in the council, but 
at laft he prevailed ; perceiving its inconveniencies, how- 
ever, by the preceding debates, he put a ftop to it, juft 
as the prcfident was going to put it to the queftion, in or* 
der to its being confirmed by the people. Very often he 
offered his fentim^nts by a third perfon, left, by the op- 

'^ . ♦ The barathrum w»s a te^ dw? v>^, \»w> 'w^w^^^v ^^^^vcvxv^^ ^^ 
nns were thrown beadUms* 
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pofition of Themiflocks to him, the public good ftiould 
be obllrudled. 

In the changes ;*nd fludiuations of thc; eovernment, his 
iirmnefs was wonderful. Neither elated with honours, 
nor difcompof<»d with ill fuccefs, he went on in a moderate 
and fleady manner, perfuaded that his country had a claim 
to his fervicea, wiihout the reward either pf honour or 
profit. Hence it was, that when thofe verfes of iEfchy- 
lus concerning Amphiaraus were 'repeated on the ftage, ^ 

To be, and ijot to feem, is this man's maxim $ 
His mind rcppfes on its proper wifdom. 
And wants no other pralfe * 

the eyes of the people in general, were fixed on Arillidesj . 
as the man to whom this great encomium was moil ap- 
plicable. Indeed, he was capable of refilling the fug- 
geflions, not only of favour and affedion, but of refent- 
ment and enmity too, wherever julUce was concerned. 
For it is faid, that when he was carrying on a profecutioa 
againfl his enemy, and, after he had brought his charge, 
the judges were going to paft fentence, without hearing 
the perion accufed, he rofe up to his aififlance, intreating 
that he might be heard, and have the privilege which the 
laws allowed. Another time when he himfelf fat judge 
between two private perfons, and one of them obferved, 
'• That his adverfary had done many injuries to Arillides :** ' 
''Tell me not that," fajd he, ** but what injury he has 
''done to thee ; for it is thy caufe I am judging, not my 
'' own." 

When appointed public treafurer, he made it appear^ 
that not only thofe of hi^ time, but the officers that pre-» 
ceded him, had applied a great deal of the public money . 
to their own ufe ; and particularly ThemiHocles ; 



-For he, with all his wifdom. 



Could ne'er command hi& hands. 

For this reafon, when Ariflides gave in his accounts, Th^- 
miflocles raifed a llrong party againft him, accufed him of ' 
N.5 mifkpplying • 

* Thefc verfes are to be found in thc^« Siege of Thebes by the Seven . 
Captains." They are a defcription of the genius and tettv^cc c»C ^tw^VCv- 
£r9vs, which the courier, who brings an account cA ^^ ^tiwrof \ xvvwJi*^ 
and of the chan£ten of the cdmmauden, ^\x«% toUx^<iO«s* W^xatOck . 
hMs changed one word in them for mioxVat t\i^\. t\j\x^^\v\^ 'V'^t^*^ 
teuerj reading ^txctto; jufiy ind^ad oC ajir^^ 'oA\ati%^- 
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mifapplying the public money> and (according to Idome' 
nens) got him condemned. But the principal and moil 
jreipe^able of the citizens *, incenfed at this treatment of 
ArifHdes, interpofed, and prevailed, not only that he 
might be exculed the fine, but chofen again chief trea- 
Airer. He now pretended that his' former proceedings 
were too ilrid, and carrying a gentler hand over thofe 
that aded under him, fuffered them to pilfer the public 
money, withoiit feeming to find them out, or reckoning 
ilridtly with them : fo that, fattened on the fpuils of their 
countfy, they lavifhed their praifes on Ariflidcs, and! 
heartily efpoufmg his caufe, begged of the people to con- 
tinue him in the fame department. But when the Athe- 
aians were going to confirm it to him by their fuffrages, he 
gave them this fevere rebuke : *• While I managed your 
** finances with all the fiJelity of an honeil man, I was 
•* loaded with calumnies ; and now when I fufFer them to- 
** b'j a prey to public robbers, I am become a mighty 
•^ goo a citizen : but I aflure you, I am more afhamed of 
*' the prefent honour, than I was of the former difgrace; 
** and it is w i».h indignaiion and concern, that I ^e you 
** efteem it more meritorious to oblige ill men, than to 
•• take proper care of the public revenue." By thus' 
fpeaking and difcovering their frauds, he filenced thofe* 
that recommended him with fo much noife and buftle, 
but at the fame time received the truell and moll valuable 
draife from the wortiiieft of the ciiiz^ns. 

About this time Datis, who was fent by Darius, under- 
pretence of challifing the Athenians for burning Sardis, . 
but in reality to fubdue all Greece, arrived with his lleet 
at Marathon,- and began to- ravage the neighbouring* 
copntry. Among the generals to whom the Athenians 
gave the manaeenient of this war, Mikiades was fiHl in' 
dignity^ .ind the next to him in reputation and authority 
-was Arittides. In a council of war that was then held>- 
Miltiades v-oted for giving the enemy battle f, and 

Ariftidesi 

• The court of Areopagus interpofed iw hrs bfehalf. 
•f Accordi g to T-ie:odotus, (l».vi. c. 109.) the gencrali were vcry> 
much divided iii the.r opinions i^-fome >\ere for fiuhtink., others not ; 
A<iltiac«.8 obfcrvin^ thit« addrelTed hin felf toCiiltiinaGhut cf Aphidnae, 
who was Folemarch. lind w|iof€|>ower wa» equal to that of all tlie- other ' 
gfineial$0 Caiiimachu^t, whofe ^\ct v»%% e«:\^vix. ^acot^vc^ v> >iafc 
AthtnUn iawi, j acd direaiy iwi\h MVi<»A«»^ wA ^M^a.\«& ^w ^vhvw^ 
bztth immediately. PoflVbly Ar\(\VAe% m\^V\. Yi»w fonxt. «[wk^ >. 
bringing CaiiimacUuc to this r«foUi40i^«- 
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Ariftides feconding him, added no little weight to his 
ica'e. The generais co.nmanded by turns, each his day; 
but when it came to Ariftides's turn, he gave up his right 
to Mikiades, thus fhewin? his colleagues, that it was no 
difgrace to follow the direftions of the wife, but that,' 
on tne contrary, it anfwered feveral honourable and falu- 
tary purpoles. By this means, he laid the fpirit of con- 
tention, and bringing them to agree in, and follow the 
belt opinion, he ilrengthened tlie\hands of Miltiades, who 
now had the ablblute and undivided command ; the other 
generals no longer infilling on their days, but entirely..- 
liibmitting to his. orders •. 

In this battle, the. main body of the Athenian army was 
prefled the hardeft f , becaufe there for a long time the 
barbarians made their . greateft efforts againft the tribes 
Leontis and Antiochis ; and Themiftocles and Ariftides, 
who belonged to thofe tribes, exerting themfelves at the 
head of tnem, with . all the fpirit of emulation, behaved .. 
with fo much vigour, that the- enemy were put to flighty 
and driven back to their Ihips. . But the Greeks perceiv- 
ing that the barbarians, inllead of failing to the .ifles, 
^ to rv.'turn to Afia, were driven in by the wind and cur- 
rents towards Attica |, and fearing that Athens, unpro- 
vided for its defence, might become an eafy prey to them, 
marciied home with nine tribes, and ufed fuch expedition, 
that they reached the city in one day ||. 

Ariltides was left ?-t Marathon with his own tribe, to 
guard the prifoners and the fpoils ; and he did not difap- 

point 

♦ Yet he would not fig:^t until his own proper day of command ' 
eame aHout, for fear t. at through any latent fparks of jealoufy and 
envy, any of the cccnrrals (hould be led not to do their duty. 

f The Athenians and Piataeans tought wjih fuch obftina'^e valour 
on ihc n;;hr and left, that the b.-irbariam were forced to fly on both 
fides. The P»rfian& and Sacae, however, perceiving that the Athenian 
cenrre wab weak, char eH with fuch force, thit they broke through it; 
tl)is thofe on the right and left perceived, hut did not attempt to fuc- 
cour it, till thev hai put to flight borh the wings of the Perfian army ; 
then be dine the points of the wings towards their own centre, they 
inclofed.the hitheito viflorious Perfians, and cot them in pieces. 

^ It was reported in th'fe times, that the Alcmconidae encouraged 
the Perfians to niake-a fecond attempt, by holditfg up, as they ap- 
jjioached the fliorc, a (hield for a fignal. However vt>N;!v^^ x\\^ V^x- 
fjart Utet that endeavoured to doubk lV\ecaY''^ol '\\itvvMtt\>'v\\\\"%.NV?« 
to furjjrife the city of Athens before t\\c 2xmj co>Ad Ytxxwti. 

From MarathoD to Athens, \% abotiX iw^^ m\\t;^% 
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point the public opinion : For though there wa^ much 
gold and filver fcattered about, and rich garments and 
other booty in abundance were found in the tents and 
fliips which they had taken, yet he neither had an incli- 
nation to touch any thing himfelf, nor permitted others 
to do it. But notwithflanding his care, fome enriched 
themfelves unknown to him ; among whom was Calliaa 
the torch-bearer *. One of the barbarians happening to 
meet him in a private place, and probably taking him 
for a king, on account of his long hair and the fillet 
which he woref, proflrated himfelf before him; and tak- 
mg him by the hand, Ihewed him a great quantity of 
gold that was hid in a well. But Callias not lefs. cruel 
than unjufl, took away the gold, and then killed the man 
that had given him information of it, left he fhould men- 
tion the thing to others. Hence, they tell us, it wa^,. 
that the comic writers called his family Laccoplutiy i. €• 
enriched by the ivell, jefting upon the place from whence 
thiHi" founder drew his wealth. 

The year following, Ariftides was appointed to the 
oiHce of Jrchott, which gave his name to that year ; 
though, according to Demetrius the PJialerean,, he was 
not Archon till after the battle of Plataea, a little before 
his death. But in the public regifters we find not any 
of the name of Ariftides in the lift of Archons, after 
Xanthippides, in whofe archonfhip Mardonius was beaten 
at Platsea ; whereas his name is otj record immediately 
after Phanippus J, who was Archou the fame year that 
tlic battle was gained at Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of Ariftides, the people were moft 
ftruclc with his juftice, becaufe the public utility was 

the 



• Torch bearers, ftylcd in Greek deduchi, were perfons dedicated to 
the fervice of the gcds, and admitted even to the moil facr^ myHe- 
ries. Paufanias fpeaks of it as a great happinefs to a woman, that flic 
had feen her brother, her huft>andy aod her fon, fuccelTivdy enjoy this 
cffice. 

f Both priefls and kings wore fillets or diadems. It is well known, 
that in ancient times thofe two di^^nitles were generally vefled in the 
fame perfon ; and fuch nations as aboli(hed the kingly office, kept the 
title of king for a perfon who miniflered in the principal fundlons of 
the prieAhood. 
jt From the regifters U appeaTS> xV\sit VVv^xu^^vn^ ^t^^ KTOe\Wiv«v\JcA 
third year of the feventy.fecotid ol^ro^XaA, \x ^^^ vV^w^c^xt Vv xiwv% 
^'ear th9t the battle of Marathon N«as lo\x^Vvx> lo>ax \\\xtv^\^^ ^Twe^ ti\\iS.V| 
ytars betott the birth of Chrlft. 
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the moil promoted by it. Thus he, though a poor man 
and a commoner, gained the royal and divine title of the 
Jufi, which kings .and tyrants have never been fond of. 
It has been their ambition to be ftyled Poliorceii^ taken of 
cities J Cerauni, thunderbolts s Nicanors, conquerors. Nay, 
fome have chofen to be called Eagles and Vultures y pre- 
ferring the fame of power to that of virtue. Whereas 
the Deity himfelf, to whom they want to be compared, is 
diftinguifhed by three things, immortality, power, and 
virtue j and of thefe, virtue is the moil excellent and 
divine. For fpace and the elements are everlailing ; 
earthquakes, lightening, ftorms, and torrents have an 
amazing power ; but as for juilice *, nothing participates 
of that, without reafoning and thinking on God. And 
whereas men entertain three different fentiment* with re»» 
fpe£t to the gods, namely, admiration, fear, and cileem, 
it fhould feem that they admire and think them happy by 
reafon of their freedom from death and corruption, that 
they fear and dread them becaufe of their power and 
fovereignty, and that they love, honour, and reverence 
them for their juilice. Yet, though affedled thefe three 
diiferent ways, they defire only the two iiril properties 
of the Deity ; immortality which our nature will not ad- 
mit of, and power which depends chieily upon fortune ; 
while they fooliihly negleft virtue, the only divine quality 
in their power ; not confidering that it is juilice alone, 
which makes the life of thofe that fiouriih moil in prof- 
pcrity and high ilations, heavenly and divine, whijje in- 
j allien renders it grovelling and brutal. 

Ariilides at firil was loved and refpedled for his furname 
of the Jufi, and afterwards envied as much ; the latter, 
chiefly by the management of Themiilocles, who gave it 
out among the people, that Ariilides had abolilhed the 
courts of judicature, by drawing the arbitration of all 
caufes to himfelf, and fo was iufenfibly gaining fovereign 
power, though without guards and the other enfigns of 
It. The people, elevated with the late vidory, thought 
themfelves capable of every thing, and the higheil refpeft 

little 

* ^Kxq ^f x«» $c/iA»^f ahii on (/.vt ru ^poycty iteu AOFIZEZOAf 
TO Seicy ^ira,'Kuyy(otiiu, In this pa0*age ^oytfic^a* is ufed in the 
fame fenfe as in i Corinth, xiii. 5. ^ ayawn h AOriZETAI xaxoy, 
vh'.ch is, we btlicve, a rare inftance. Perhaps, in this paffage of Phi* 
tarch, in (lead of «t»> we ihould read s** 
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Hule enough for them. Uneafy therefore at finding that 
any one citizen rore to fuch extraordinary honour and dif- 
tinttion, they afi«mbled at Athens from all the towns in 
Attica, and banifhed Ariftides by the Oltracifm ; difgui- 
fing their envy of his charader under the fpecious pre- 
tence of guarding againll tyranny. 

For the Ojiracijm was not a punilhment for crimes and 
mifdemeanours, but was Vjery decently called an humbling 
and leiFening of fome exceliive influence and power. In 
reality it was a mild gratification of envy ; for by this 
means, whoever was offended at the growing greatnefs of 
another, diibharged his I'pieen,. not in any thing cruel or 
inhuman, but on y in voting a ten years banilhrnent. But 
when it once Degan to fall upon mean and profligate per- 
sons, it Was ever afcer entirely laid aiide ; Hyperbolus 
being Jie laft that was exiled by it. 

The reaion af its turning upon fuch a wretch was this. 
Alcibiade.^ and Nicias, whu were perfons of the greateft- 
intereil: in Athens, h^d each his party ; but perceiving 
that the people were going to proceed to the Oilracifm, 
and tiiat one of them was likely to fufFer by it, they con- 
fulteu together, and joining intcrefts, cauled it to fall upon 
Hyperbolus. Hereupon the people, full of indignation 
at hnuing this kind of punifliment difhonoured and turned 
into ridicule, abolilhed it entirely. 

The oftrdcifm (to give a fummal-y account of it) was 
conducted in the following manner. Every citizen took 
apiece of a broken pot, or a lliell, on which he wrote 
the Uixme of the perfon he wanted to have baniflied, and 
carried it to a part of the market-place that was incloled 
with wooden rails. The magiilrates then counted the 
number of the fliells ; and if it amounted not to fix thou- 
fand, the Oilracifm ftood for nothing : If it did, they 
forted the (hells, and the perfon whole name was found 
on the greateft number, was declared an exile for ten . 
years, but ^\\\v perrniflion to enjoy his eftate. 

At the time that Ariilides was baniihed, when the peo- 
ple were infcribing the names on the Ihells, it i^ reported 
that an iiliieratu burgher came to Ariftides, whom he 
took fcr fome ordinary perion, and giving him his Ihell, 
defired mm to wnt^ Ariftides upon it. The good man, 
furpriied at the adventure, afked him, ** Whether Arif- 
'*• tides had ever injared la\m>" " ^o,'' ^^\^V^,*^ Tvsi\ ^^ 
*' I even know him; but vx \txcs \ti« xq V^^t Vvm ^n^v 

{N. D. 1794.) 
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•' where called the Juft»^^ Ariftides made no anfwer, but> 
took the Ihcll, and having written his own name upon it, 
returned it to the man. When he quitted Athens, he 
lifted up his hands towards Jieaven, and agreeably to his 
charader, made a prayer very dift'erent from that of 
Achilles ; namely, ** That the people of Athens might 
" never lee the day, which fhouid force them to remem- 
•* ber Ariftides." 

Three years after, when Xerxes was pafTing through 
Thefialy and Bceotia by long marches to Attica, the Athe- 
nians reverfed this decree, . nd by a public ordinance re- 
called all the exiles. The principal iwducement was their 
fear of Ariftides ; for they were apprehenfive that he 
would join the enemy, corrupt great part of the citizens, 
and draw them over to the intereft^ of the barb .rians. 
But they little knew the man. Before this ordinance of 
theirs, he had been exciting and encouraging the Greeks 
to defend their liberty; and after it, when fhemiftocles 
was appointed to the command of the Athenian forces, 
he afi.fted him both with his perfon and counfel ; not dif- 
daining to raife his worft enemy to the higneft pitch of 
glory, for the public good. For when Eurybiades, the 
commander in chief, had refolved to. quit Salaiais ♦, and 
before he could put his purpoie into execution, the ene- 
my's fleet, taking advantage of the nigat, had furround- 
ed the illands anJ in a, manner blocked up the ftraits, 
witJiout any one's perceiving that the confederates were 
fo hemmed in, Ariftides failed the fame ni^ht from ^Egi- 
na, and pafied with the utmoft danger through the Per- 
fian fleet. As foon as he reached the tent of fhemifto- 
cles, he defired to fpeak with him in private, and then 
addreifed him in thele terms. " You and 1, Themifto- 
** cles, if we are wife, Ihall now bid adieu to our vain 
'* and cliildifti difputes, and enter upon a nobler and 
'* more ialutary contention, ftrivipg which of us ihall 
< ' contribute moft to the prefervation of Greece ; you in 
•' doing the duty of a general, and I in aflifting you 
*' with my fervice and advice. I find that you aione 
** have hit upon the beft meafures, in adviling to coma. 

" immediately 

* Eurybiades was for ftanding away for the gulph of Corinth, that 
he- might be near ihe land-army. But rhemJ^ccles clearly faw, that 
in the Araiis gf Salami» they could fight the Perfii.n fleet, which was 
fo vaflly fuperi^r in numbers, with much greater advantage than iaihe 
gulpli of Corinth^ where there wat aua o^ci lAa« 
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f< immeduitdy to an eagagemeat in th^ ftraiu**. Ai^ 
** thoagh the allies oppofe your deiign, the enemy pro- 
'* mote it.. For the fca on all fides is covered* with their; 
•* fhips, fo that the Greck»> whether they will or, not, 
'^ muft come to adionand quit themfelveslikeiinen> there: 
' *^ being no room left for flight.'* 

Themittocles anfwercd, " I could have wiihied, Ari-. 
** ftidesj that you had not been beforehand with me in 
*< this noble emulation » but I will endeavour, to outdo - 
*^ thb happy beginning of yours by mv future a^ons." 
At the fame time he acquainted him with the ftratagem \ 
hf had contrived to enfnare the barbarians f, and then 
defired him to go and make it appear to Eurybides^ that 
there could be np fafety for them without venturing a 
fea-£ght there: for he kne.w that Ariilides- had much i 
greater influence over him than he. In the, <ouncil of ] 
war aflembled on this occaiion,^ Cleocritus the Corinthiiui 
ikid to Themi(lQcles> '* Your advice is not. agreeable to 
'* AriHideSi fince he is here ^refent and lays nothing.'* 
** You are miflaken," faid .Ariftides, *« for I ,fhould not 
*' have .been iileiit« had not: the counfel of I'hemiflo'cles 
'' been the mofl: eligible* And I now hold my peace, 
*• not out of regard to the man, but becaufe I approve 
'*- his fentiments." This, therefore, was what the Gre- 
cian. oflicers fixed upon. 

Arijlides then perceiving that the little iflahd of Pfyt- 
talia, which lies in the ilraits over againfl Salamis, was 
fall of the enemy'^ troops, put on board the fmall tranf*- 
ports a number of the bravefl and moil refoli^te of his 
countrymen, and made a defcent upon the ifland ; where . 
he attacked the barbarians with fuch fury, that they were 
. air cut in pieces, except fome of the principal perfons . 
who were made prifoners.. Among the latter were three ... 
fons of Sandauce the king^s fiiler, whom he fept imme* 
diately to ThemiHocles; an4it is faid, that by the direc- . 
tion of Euphrantkles the diviner in purfuance of fome 
oracle, they were all facrificed to Bacchus Ome^ej, After 
this, Ariftides placed a flrong guard round the ifland, to ■ 
take notice of fuch as were driven afhore there, that fb ^ 
jione of his friends ^ight perifli, nor any of the enemy 

efcape.\ 

* The /Iracagem was to fend oivevo mo^^vifwx. i^At»ew?^ ^v.^QsAt - 
Ciwk» were going to quit the (Vmu<kl &*\Ko\%n «sw^ ^^^''^ *^^J?^ 
PeraMos were dclirous to cniA them in W*>\V^^««^^^^^^^^ 
Saunedisktely before xbof dUperfe^ 
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cfcape. For about Pfyttalia the battle raged the moft *, 
and the greateft efforts were made ; as appears from the 
trophy ere6ted there. 

When the battle was over, Themiftocles, by way of 
founding Ariftides, faid, *• That great things were already 
** done, but greater ilill remained; for they might con- 
'^ quer Afia in Europe, by making all the fail they could 
" to the Hcllefpont, to break down the bridge." But 
ArilUdes exclaimed againil the propofal, and bade him 
think no more of it, but rather confider and inquire what 
would be the fpeedieft method of driving the Periians out 
of Greece, left finding himfelf fhut up with fuch immenfe 
forces, and no way left to efcape, necefTity might bring 
him to fight with the moll defperate courage. Hereupon, 
Themiftocles fent to Xerxes, the fecond time, by the 
Eunuch Arnaces, one of the prifoners f , to acquaint him 
privately, that the Greeks were ftrongly inclined to make 
the beft of their way to the Hellefpont, to deftroy the 
bridge which he had left there ; but that in order to fave 
his royal perfon, Themiftocles was ufing his beft endea- 
vours, to difiuade them from it. Xerxes, terrified at this 
news, made all poffible hafte to the Hellefpont ; leaving 
Mardonius behind him with the land forces, coniifting of 
three hundred thoufand of his beft troops. 

In the ftrength of fuch an army Mardonius was very 
formidable; and the fears of the Greeks were heightened 
by his menacing letters, which were in this ftyle ; *' At 
*' fea in your wooden towers you have defeated landmen, 
*' unpraftifed at the oar; but there are ftill the wide 
*' plains of Theffaly and the fields of Bceotia, where both 
" horfe and foot may fight to the beft advantage.'* To 
the Athenians he wrote in particular, being authorifed by 
the king to aflure them, that their city fhould be rebuilt, 
large fums beftowcd upon them, and the fovereignty of 
Greece put in their hands, if they would take no farther 
fliare in the war J. 

As 

* The battle of Salamis was fought in the year before Chrift 4S0. 
\ Tfiis expedient anfwered two purpofes. By it he drove the king 
of Perfiaoutof Europe ; and in appearance conferred an obligation 
upon him, which might be remembered to tba «id^xv\A^%i& ^i '^Vwcsfe^* 
tocleSf when he came to have occafion for it. 
X He made thefe propofals by Alcx*ud« Vaia ol Vl>K«i'QKk>^'^^ ^*!* 
Jffcrcd them ia a fee fpcecXu 
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As foon as the Lacedxmonians had intelligence of theftr 
propofals, they were greatly alarmed, and fent ambafla- 
dors to Athens, to intreat the people to fend their wives 
and children to Sparta*, and to accept from them what was 
nece/lary for the fupport of fuch as were in years : for the 
Athenians, having loil both their city and country, were 
certainly in great diftrefs. Yet when they had heard what 
the ambalTadors had to fay, they gave them fuch an an- 
fwer, by the direftion of Arillides, as can never be futfi- 
ciently admired. They faid, *' They could eafily forg'ivQ 
** their enemies for thinking that every thing was to be 
** purchafeJ with filver and gold, becaufe they had no 
" idea of any thing more excellent ; but they could not 
" help being difpleafed that the Lacedagmonians (hould 
" regard only their pre fent poverty and diftrefs, and, 
*' forgetful of their virtue and magnanimity, call upon 
•* them to fight for Greece for the paltry confideration of 
•' a fupply of provifions." Ariftides having drawn up 
this anlwer in the form of a decree, and called all the 
ambafladors to an audience in full affembly, bade thofe of 
Sparta tell the Lacedasmonians, nat the people of Athens 
nuouU not take all the gold either aho've or under ground for 
'the liberties of Greece, 

As for thofe of Mardonius, he pointed to the fun, and 
told them, ** As long as this luminary fhines, fo long 
•• will tbe Athenians carry on war with the Perfians for 
** their country which has been laid wafte, and for their 
*• temples which have been prophaned and burnt *." He 
likewife procured an order, that the priefts fhould folemnly 
execrate all that ihould dare to propofe an embafTy . to the 
Medes, or talk of deferting the alliance of Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the fecond time, 
the Athenians retired again to Salamis, And Ariftides, 
who on that occafion went ambaftador to Sparta, com- 
plained to the Lacedaemonians of their delay and negleft 
in abandoning Athens once more to the barbarians j and 
preffed them to haften to the fuccour of that part of Greece 
which was not yet fallen into the enemy's hands. The 

Ephori 

• They did not propofe to the Athenians to fend their wives and 

child ten to Sparta, but on\y offered vo vt\^\v.x^\tv \.\\^ttv ^>^\\\\"^ tV\c >waLt» 

They obfuved, that the ong'in A c^ua^vveX w^^ ^ e\.>«ettv \}tv^ V^\^\7«v%-«A 

Athenians : that the AO emi^ns w-.xe 2\sv^^%>«otvvvo>a^\V^^5t^^^^ 

in the cavft of liberty: and tUat vUxt ^^^^^ :^^,"t^t>^^^^^^^^^' 

Pcrfjans would obCrvc any tcv«.% v^aVv a v^^\^«^^^ ^^^'^^ 
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Mphort gave him the hearing*, but Teemed attentive to 
nothing but mirth and diverfion, for it was the feftival 
of Hyacinthusf . At night, however, they feleded five 
thoufand Spartans, with orders to take each feven helots 
^vith him, and to march before morning, unknown to the 
Athenians. When Ariilides came to make his remon- 
ftrances again, they fmiled, and told him, " That iie did 
'* but trifie or dream, fince their army was at tJiat time at 
'' far as Oreftium, on their march againll the foreigners,** 
for fo the Lacedaemonians called the barbarians. Ariilides 
told them, ** It was not a time to jefl, or to put their ftra- 
*' tagems in pradice upon their friends, but on their 
** enemies." This is the account Idomenus gives of the 
matter; but in Ariflides's decree, Cimon, Xanthippus, and 
Myronides are faid to have gone upon the embaiTy, and 
not Ariilides. 

Ariilides, however, was appointed to command the 
Athenians in the battle that was expeded, and marched 
with eight thoufand foot to Plataea. There Paufanias, 
who was commander in cJiicf of all the confederates, 
joined him with his Spartans, and the other Grecian troops 
arrived daily in great numbers. The Perlian army which 
was encamped along the river Afopas, occupied an ini- 
menfe trad of ground : and they had fortified a fpot ten 
furlongs fquare, for their baggage and other things of 
value. 

In the Grecian army there was a diviner of Elis, named 
TifamenusJ, who foretold certain vidory to Paufanias 
and the Greeks in general, if they did not attack the 
enemy, but flood only upon the defenfive. And Ariilides, 
having fent to Delphi, to inquire of the oracis, revelvei 

this 



* They put off their anfwer from time to time, until they had gained 
ten days i in \»hich tinne they Aniihed the wail acrofs the lAhmuff 
which ftcured them ag^lr.ft ihe barbarians, 

f Among the Spartans th'. fcaft of Hyacynthus lafted three days} 
the firft and laft were da^s o< forrow and mourning for Hyacinthus'* 
death, bur the fecond was a day of rejoicing, celebrated with a}] man* 
rer of divcifions. 

X The oracle having promlfed Tifamenus five great viflories j the 
Lacedaeinonians were deftrous of having h;m for their diviner, but he 
demanded to be admitied a citizen oi Sparta^ wVvvcU ^«* \^\\^^^^ ■•x. 
firfi. However, upon the approach of l\\ePftYfcatv^^ V\t oVjVivcv^t^ '^icvax 
privilege borb for bimfclf and his brother He^xas. 'T>e\v% '^c^A^ V»xcfe 
have been worth mentioning, had not thofc XvjoV>Witv X\v^ ovJa^'t^^* 
gers t^^f were ever made Citizens of Sparta* 
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this anfwer:" The Atheniiins fliall be vidorioQs, j 
** a<idrefs their prayers to Jupiter, to Juno of Cithae] 
•• Pan, and to the nymphs Sphragitides • ; if tk 
" crifice to the heroes, Androcratcs, Leucon, Pit 
*' Damocrates, Hypfion, Aftaeon, and Polydius ; 
•' they fight only in their own country, on the p] 
•• the Elcufmian Ceres and of Proferpine." This 
perplexed Ariftides not a little. For the heroes to 
he was commanded to facrifice were the anceftors 
Platseans, and the cave of the nymphs Sphragiti 
one of the fammits of mount Cithaeron, oppoiii 
quarter where the fun fets in the fummer ; and it is 
in that cave there was formerly an oracl*^ by which 
who dwelt in thofc parts were infpired, and the 
called Nympboltfti. On the other hand, to have tl 
mife of vidory only on condition of fighting in the: 
coimtry, on the plain of the Eleufinian Ceres, was \ 
the Athenians back to Attica, and removing tlic 
war. 

In- the mean time Arimneflus, general of the Pla 
dreamt that Jupiter the Preferver afked him, " Wl 
*' Greeks had determined to do ?" To which he anf 
•* To-morrow they will decamp and march to Elet 
** fight the barbarians there, agreeable to the O] 
The god replied, '* they quite miftake its meanin 
** the place intended by the oracle is in the envi] 
*' Platsea, and if they feek for it;» they will find it." 
matter being fo clearly revealed to Arimneflus, as i 
he awoke he fent for the oldeft and moil experier 
his countrymen; an4 having advifed with them anc 
the bcft inquiry, he found that near Hufiae at the 
mount Cithxron, there was an ancient temple cal] 
temple of the Eleufmian Ceres and of Proferpin^ 
immediately conduced Ariflides to the place, whi 
peared to be very commodious for drawing up an 
of foot, that was deficient in cavalry, becaufe the 1 
of mount Cithaeron extending as far as the temple, 
tiie extremities of the field on that fide inaccefliblc 



* The nymphs of mount Cltheron w^re called Sphragltk 
Ae care SphragidioHf which piobaVA^ \»A \x% tv^tcv^ VcQ>tcv \>n 
obfcrred in it by the peHons ipbo vitiv\ t>D^x\vw \o >a^\t>i^vt^ 
liruif cfcfprlbecl byjMifi|( th«.li^u 
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horfc*. In that place was alfo the chapel of the hero 
Androcrates> quite covered with thick bufhes and trees. 
And that nothing might be wanting to ful&l the oracle 
and confirm their hopes of vidory, the Plataeans refolved, 
at the motion of Arimneftus, to remove their boundaries 
between their country and Attica, and> for the fake of 
Greece, to make a grant of thofe lands to the Athenians, 
that, according to the oracle, they might fight in their 
own territories. This generolity of the Plataeans gained 
them fo much renown, that many years after, when 
Alexander had conquered Afia, he ordered the walls of 
Plataea to be rebuilt, and proclamation to be made by an 
herald at the Olympic games, '* That the king granted 
'* the Plataeans this favour on account of their virtue and 
*' generofitv, in giving up their lands to the Greeks in 
*' the Pernan war, and otherwife behaving with the 
" greatefl vigour and fpirit.** 

When the confederates came to have their leveral polls 
affigned them, there was a great difpute between the Te- 
getae and the Athenians ; the Tegetae infifting, that, as 
the Lacedaemonians were pofled in the right wing, the 
left belonged to them, and in fupport of their claim, fet^ 
ting forth the gallant adlions of their anceftors.^ As the 
Athenians expre^ed ^reat indignation at this, Ariflides 
ftepped forward and iaid, " The time will not permit us 
*' to conteil with the Tegetae the renown of their ance- 
*' ftors and their perfonal bravery : but to the Spartans 
*' and to the reft of the Greeks we fay, that the poft 
*' neither gives valour nor takes it away : and whatever 
*' poft you aflign us, we will endeavour to do honour to 
** It, and take care to refledl no difgrace upon our for- 
^' mer achievements. For we are not come hither to 
*' quarrel with our allies, but to fight our enemies; not, 
*' to make encomiums upon our forefathers, but to ap- 
*' prove our own courage in the caufe of Greece. And 
" the battle will foon ihew what value our country ftiould 
*' fet on every ftate, every general, and private man." 
After this fpeech, the council of war declared in favour 
of the Athenians, and gave them the command of the left 
wing. 

WhUe 

SJ^*" TO iMpoP, 
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While the fate of Greece was in fufpence, the afFairi 
of the Athenians were ia a very dangerous poflure. For 
thofe of the belt families and fortuns, being reduced by 
the war, and feeing their authority in the ftate and their 
diftinflion gone with their wealth, and others riling to 
honours and employments, afiembled privately in a houfe 
at Plataea, and confpired to aboliih the democracy ; and, 
if that did not fucceed, to ruin all Greec^, and betray it 
to the barbarians. When Ariftides got intelligence of the 
confpiracy thus entered into in tJie camp, and found that 
numbers were corrupted, he was greatly alarmed at its 
happening at fuch a crifis, and unrefolved, at firit how 
to proceed. At length he determined neither to leave the 
matter-,umnquired into, nor yet to fift it thoroughly, be- 
cauie he knew not how far the contagion had fpread, and 
thought it advifable to facrifice juftice, in fome degree, to 
the public good, by forbearing to profecute many that were 
guilty. He, therefore, caufed eight perfons only to be ap- 
prehended, and of thofe eight no more than two, who were 
mofl guilty, to be proceeded againft, ^fchines of Lampra 
and Agefias of Acharnas ; and even they made their efcape 
during the profecution. As for the rell he difcharged 
them, and gave them, and all that were concerned in the 
plot, opportunity to recover their fpirits and change their 
fentiments, as they might imagine that nothing was made 
out againft them ; but he admoniftied them at the fame 
time, ** That the battle was the great tribunal, where 
*' they might clear themfelves of the charge, and (hew 
'* that they had never followed any counfels but fuch as 
*' were juft and ufefal to their country.'* 

After this *, Mardonius, to make a trial of the Greeks, 
ordered his cavalry, in which he was ftrongeft, to fkirmifh 
with them. The Greeks were all encamped at the foot 
of mount Cithceron, in ftrong and Itony places ; except 
the Megarenfians, who, to the number of three thoufand, 
were polled on the plain, and by this means fuffifred much 
by the enemy's horfe, who charged them on tM^iy fide. 
Unable to ftand againft fuch fuperior numbers, the.y dcr 

fpatched 

• The battle of Plataea was fought in the year before Chf.ft 479, 
rbe year after that of SUamis. Heredotiis was then abojut nine or ten 
yeia-s old, and had hU accounts irom ptx^ow^ tVjx ^^\^ ^x^'^^'cvx. vo. ^bvft 
battle. And he informs us thai iVxc wt\i«v^?xy^^>«^ x^v^v^^N^^ ^W 
furc/i, happened before the GrccV^s Uii xV.^Xt '^^^'t^^*'^^^'*^'%'tl^^^ 
to encamp rovnd to PUt^a,audb^lw^O:v^^ovvVt^^^x^^^^^ 
Mad the Athenians, ••>•**< 
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fpatched a meflenger to Paufanias, for aiTillance. Paufa- 
nias hearing their requeft, and feeing the camp of the 
Megarenfians darkened with the fhower of darts and ar- 
rows, and that they were forced to contrail themfelves 
within a narrow compafs, was at a lofs what to refolve 
on ; for he knew that his heavy-armed Spartans were not 
fit to ad againft cavalry. He endeavoured, therefore, to 
awaken the emulation of the generals and other officers 
that were about him, that they might make it a poiat 
of honour voluntarily to undertake the defence and fuc- 
cour.of the Megarenfians. But they all declined it, ex- 
cept Arift;des, who made an offer of his Athenians and 
gave immediate orders to Olympiodorus, one of the moll 
active of his officers, to advance with his feleft band of 
three hundred men and forae archers intermixed. They 
were all ready in a moment, and ran to attack the bar- 
barians. Maiiilius, general of the Perfian horfe, a man 
dillinguilhed for his flrength and graceful mien, no fooner 
faw them advancing, than he fpurred his horfe againll 
them. The Athenians received him with great firmnefs 
and a (harp conflift enfued; for they confidered this as a 
fpecimen of the fuccefs of the whole battle. At laft Ma- 
fiilius's horfe was wounded with an arrow, and threw his 
rider, who could not recover himfelf becaufe of the weight 
of his armour^ nor yet be eaiily ilain by the Athenians 
that ilrove which Ihould do it firfl, becaufe not only his 
body and his head, but his \ejgs and arms were covered 
with plates of gold, brafs, ana iron. But the vizor of his 
helmet leaving part of his face open, one of them pierced 
him in the eye with the ftaff of his fpear, and fo de- 
fpatched him. TJie Perfuns then left the body, and 
fled. ^ ^ , 

The importance of this achievement appeared to the 
Greeks, not by the number of their enemies lying dead 
upon the field, for that was but fmall, but by the mourn- 
ing of the barbarians, who in their grief for Mafiftius, 
cut off their hair, and the manes of their horfes and 
mules, and filled all the plain with their cries and groans, 
as having loll the man that was next to Mardonius in 
courage and authority. 

After this engagement with the Perfian cavalry, both 

fides forbore the combat a long time ; for the diviners, 

from the entrails of the vidlims, equally aifured the Per- 

. f^ns and the Greeks of viftory^ if they Itood upon the de- 
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five, and threatened a total defeat to the aggreflbrs. But 
at length Mardonius feeing but a few days provifion lefc« 
and that the Grecian forces increafed daily by the arrival 
of frelh troops, grew uneafy at the delay, and rcfolved 
to pafs the Afopus next morning by break of day, and 
fall upon the Greeks, whom he hoped to find unprepared. 
For this purpofe he gave his orders over ni?ht. But at mid- 
night a man on horfeback foftly approached the Grecian 
camp, and addreffing himfelf to the centinels^ bade tJ&em 
call Ariftidcs the Athenian general to him. Ariftides 
came immediately, and the unknown pcrfon faid, "lam 
** Alexander king of Macedon, who, for the friendihip 
*' I bear you, have expofed myfelf to the greateft dan- 
*' gcrs, to prevent your fighting under the difadvantage 
** of a furprife. For Mardonius will give you battle to- 
•* morrow; not tliat he is induced to it by any wcU- 
«' grounded hope or profpedl pf fuccefs, but by the fear- 
" city of proviiions ; for the foothfayers by their ominous 
*' facrifices and ill boding oracles endeavour to divert 
" him from it ; but neceffity forces him either to haizard 
*' a battle, or to fit iHll and fee his whole army pcrifli 
«* through want." Alexander, having thus opened him- 
felf to Ariilides, defired him to take notice and avail 
himfelf of the intelligence, but not to communicate it to 
any other perfon * ; Ariftides however thought it wrong 
to conceal it from Paufanias, who was commander in 
chief: but he promifed, not to mention the thing to any 
one befides, until after the battle; and aflured him at the 
fame time, that if the Greeks proved vidorious the whole 
awny Ihould be acquainted with this kindnefs and glorious 
daring of Alexander. 

The king of Macedon, having defpatched thi^ tkffkir, 
returned, and Arillldes went immediately to the tent of 
Paufanias, and laid the whole bofore him ; whereupon 
the other officers were fent for, and ordered to put the 
troops under arms, and have them ready for battle. At 
the fame time, according to Herodotus, Paufanias in- 
formed Ariftides of his defign to alter the difpofitioa of 
the army, by removing the Athenians from the left wing 
to the right, and fetting them to oppofe the Ferfians; 

againft 

* -According to Herodotus, MeXAtiAct )»A ti^tt'^tt^ ^xvi^wJx^^ ^^x. 
oFtbis char^of fecrecyvaud\lu4Umoft.^xo\>A^R^>«^«^^»^'t«^ 
WMS commander in chief. 
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againfl whom they would aft with the more bravery, becawfe 
they had made proof of their manner of fighting, and with 
greater aflurance of fuccefs, becaufe they had already 
fucceeded. As for the left wing, which would have to 
do with thofe Greeks that had embraced the Median in*- 
terefl, he intended to command there himfelf *. The 
other Athenian officers thought Paufanias carried it -with 
a partial and high hand, in moving them up and down, 
like fo many belots, at his pleafure, to face the boldeft of 
the enemy's troops, while he left the reft of the confede- 
rates in their pofts. But Ariftides told them, they were un- 
der a great miftake. *' You contended," faid he, " a few 
'^ days ago with the Tegetae for the command of the left 
'* wing, and valued yourfelves upon the preference; and 
*' now when the Spartans voluntarily offer you the right 
'f wing, which is in effect giving up to you the command 
*' of the whole army, you are neither pleafed with the 
** honour, nor fenfibleof the advantage of not being obliged 
*' to fight againft your coiintrymen and thofe whp have 
** the fame origin with you, but againft barbarians your 
** natural enemies." 

Thefe words had fuch an effeft upon the Athenians, 
that they readily agreed to change pofts with the Spar-^ 
tajis, and nothing was heard among them but mutual 
exhortations to a6|t 3vith braverv. They obferved, 
*' That the enemy brought neither better arms nor bold^ 
** hearts than they had at Marathon, but came with the 
^* fame Idows, the fame embroidered vefts and profufion 

" pi gold, the fan*e eifeminate bodies, and the fame.un- 

'" manly fouls. For our part, continued they, we hav^e 
*' the fame weapons and ftrepgth of body, together with 

" additional fpirits from our, viftories ; and w,c do not, 
'* like them, fight for a traft of land or a fingle city, 
'* but. for the trophies of Marathon and Salamis, that thp 

" people of Athens, and notMiltiades and.fortune, may 

-''.have the glory of them.'* 

While they were thus encouraging each other, they 
Jiaftened to their new poft. But the Thebans being in,, 
formed of it by deferters, fcnt and acquainted Mardonius ; 

,who, either out of fear of the Athenians, or from an 

ambition 

* Herodotus (tys the contrary ; namely, that dl the Athenian 
dlHcers were ambitions of that fo^^ but did not think proper to pr9« 
pofe It for fear of difobUgin|^ the Spartans. 

.Volumi JL O 
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ambition: to try his ftrength with the Lacedaemoniam, 
immediately moved the Perfians to his right win^, and 
the Grce'c« that were of his party, to the lefc, oppofite 
to the Athenians. This cliange in the difpofitica of tiic 
enemy's army being known, Paufanias made another 
movement and paffed to the right ; which Matdoniui per- 
ceiving, returned to the left, and fo ftiil faced the Lacc- 

^damonians. Thus the day pafi'ed without any a£lioD at 
all. In the evening the GreAans held a conncil of war, 
in which they determined to decamp, and take, pofleffion 
of a place more commodious for water, becaufe the fprings 
of their prefent camp were dillurbed and ipoiled by tlie 
enemy's horfe. 

When night was <;orne*, and the officers began tP 

- march at the head of their troops to the place marked o|jt 
for a new camp, the foldiers followed unwillingly, aqd 
could not without great difficulty be kept together; for 
they were no fooner out of their lirfl entrenchments, than 
many of them made off ^o the city of Plataea, and either 
difperfmg there, or pitching their tents without any re- 
gard to difcipline, wiere in the utmofl copfufion. It hap- 
pened that the Lacedaemonians alone were left behind, 
though cgainft their will, for Amompharetus, an in- 
trepid man, who had long been eager to cjngage, and 
un-jaiy to fee the battle fo often put off and delayiid, 
plai!iiy called this decampment a difgraceful flight, and 

* declared, .*' He would not quit his poll, but remain there ' 

. «' with his troops, and ftand it out againft Mardonius--" , 
And when Paulanias reprefented to him, that this mea- 

vfure was taken in purfuance of the counfel and determi- 
,, nation of the confederates, hp took up a large fione with 

.Both his hands, and growing it at.Paufanias/s feet,, ifaii, 
'' This is my ballot foi: a battle; anjd I defpife the timid 
'* couifels and refolves of others.'* Paufanias was at a 
lofs vvhat to do, but at lail fent to the Athenians who 
by ihis time were advancing, and deftred them to halt a 

. Jittiv. th?it they might all proceed in a body: at the 

Vjfa^jac time he; ma^joched wuh w reft .of j^he troops towa^fds 

• * On thi> occaOon Mardonius did not (aX\ to Icvfult Artabazu?, re- 
.^roaclnng him with his cowardlY ^mdew*, aaA\\>fc ^«M*fic#:>«tvVit\«ft. 
. conceived of the Laccd«cuwn*van%, y^Yw^ %^>Jft^x5Xtw^«*^wl« V^>^ 
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Plat«a, hoping by that meatis'to iJlraW AmompKarettis , 
after him. ' ' . * , ■ 

By this time it was day, andMardonins"*, who was 
not ignorant that the' Greeks had' quitted their camp, iput 
liis army In order of ha:tle, and biote doN^n upon the 
Spartans; the barbarians fcttilig'up fiich fhoiits^ an4 
clanking their anns in fach a manncfr, as if they expefted 
.to have only the plundering of fugitives, and not a oattle^* 
And indeed it Was like to have been fo. For though 
Paufanias, upon feeing this motion of Mardonius, ftop- 
ped» and ordered every one to his poft, yet either confufe^ 
with his refentment againft Amomph|iretus, or with the 
/udden attack of the Perfians, he foreot to give his troops 
the word : and for that reafon they neither ehgagcd 
j::2adily, nor in a body, but continued fcattered in {jpM 
parties, even after the £ght was b^gun, * 

Paufanias in the mean time offered facrifice ; but feeing - 
.no aufpicious tokens, he commanded the Lacedasmonian? 
-to lay down thdr fhiclds at their feet,* and to ftand ftill, 
and attend his orders, without oppofing the enemy. 
After this he offered orfier facrifices, the Perflan cavalry 
ftill advancing. They were now within bow-ihot. and 
,fome of the Spartans were wounded : ajiH)ng whom was 
-Callicrates, a.man that for /Ize and beauty exceeded ih/^ 
whole army. This brave foldier beii\g fhot with an ar- 
row, and ready to expire, (aid, " He did not lament Jiis 
-•' death, bccaufc he came^ut refolv^^d to (hed his blood 
'*' for Greece; bit he was forry to die without having 
•* once drawn his fword ajgainft the cucmy." • 

If the tei:tt)r of this fitnatidn w^^gteat^ the fteadidefi 
^ and patience of the Spartans was wond^rib^': for thqr 
jbade no defence againft ^e. enemy *s^har|;e» butHirait*' 
ing^ the time of heaven and their fi^en^ral,- lufferi^ tbcm^ 
/elves to be wounded and flain in tneir tanks* 
; pz , SoiQft 

* HaviniP pMlid the A^opnt, hejcame ib with (fie J^aeedcmonbni 
^ -aiMl Tigetatf, who ^ore ftpAritiod from tb&body ei th^ army^ «9 tb« 
iaucBbcr of fifty-tliree thouiand. Paufaoiat, finding himftif thos at- 
tacked by the whole Perfian army,xlefpatcbed a mefitogfT to acqiMint 
theAtheuianf, who had taken another roate» with ihe danger he waa 
in. The Athenians immediately put themfch^t on ^n^ tiwtOsv \!» . 
iVic«o«rtb^dHIMfMai0M| bttt ^ifcve ^lUOwd^ «MiU x^lMet ^eF^sk. 
nrvt^pfVi^mMdfrytMbX^fteksfMlMfidtA^H^i^^^ "^^ 

battle being thus /ought in two different pUe«%«tSn»«^i«M*'t^*^^J^ 
:£ra who broke into the centre of the Perfimn «mt> •xvA^ •^^ * ^^ 
^blba^jtiSauii^, put them to flithU 
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Some fay, that, as Paufanias wa« facriiicing and pray* 
ing at a little diftance from the lines, certain Lydians 
coming fuddenly upon him, ieized and Tcattered the 
iacred uteniils, and that Paufanias and thofe about him, 
having no weapons, drove them away with rods and 
fcourges. And they will have it to be in imitation of this 
afTault of the Lydians, that they celebrate a fellivalat 
Sparta now, in which boys .are fcourged round the altar, 
and which concludes with a march ca|led the Lydim 
march* 

Paufanias, extremely afRi^^ed at tjiefe circjimftances, 
while the priefl offered facrifice upon facrifice, turning 
• towards the temple . of Juno, and with tegrs trickling 
from his eyes and up-lifted hands, prayed tq that goddeS 
the proteftrefs of X^ithaeron, and to the other teutlar 
deities of the Plataeans, " That if the fates had not 2p- 
. •* creed ^at the Grecians fhbuld conquer, they might at 
'* leaft be permitted to fell their lives dear, and ihew tte 
•' enemy by. their deeds, that they had brave men andex- 

. *' perienced* foldiers tQ deal with.'\ 

The very moment that I^aufanias ^ was uttering this 
prayer, the tokens fd'much deiired appeared in the vie* 
tim, and the divii\e!'s j^nnoui^ced him victory. Ordei^ 
were immediately * given the whok army to come to 
adion, and the Spartan. phalanx ^11 at once had tJhe ap- 
pearance of fomc fierce .animal, .jereftjng his bridles, and 

• jpreparing to exert his ftreqgtlu The , barbarians the^ 
faw clearly that they had to do wjiti men who .were ready 
to fpill the laft drop of their blood.: and th^r^fore QQvex;^ 
ing themfelyes with their targetSy ^i|ipt .their ^, arrowy 
againft the Lacedsnionian^^ llie I^acedaem^^ 
Hig forward in a clofe compa& bbdy^^feUupop the l^^rr 
fians, and forcing their target^ from ^thern, .dir^(fted their 
pikes againft their faces and l>reafts, and brought many 
of them to the ground. ^ However, when they were down, 
they'fcontinued to ]pive proofs olf their ftrength and courage ; 

,^ |br thjey laid hol4 pn ^% pikes wkii their naked' haiiiit 
and broke them; and^then fprlhging up fcetqak* "tli^iii- 

. fcke^^to thor iwCurds and.^ba$tlv-*axi^« wd^Wii?^^^^ 

"".'•■:•-.■'■ Uwiur 

•:■•■•' ■ - ■ i ■ .•■•.£■ «?•-.,'":■' 

^T9P &v<T$xp msf be rendered either tb« |iw^^ A* ^•Hi'^^^fJj*^^^ 
Jl^vt ipMde choice ol the Uttter. 
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their enemies fhields and grappling clofe with them, 
made a long and obftinate refiftance. 

The Athenians ail this while flood ftill, expeding the 
Lacedcemonians ; but when the noife of the battle reached 
them, and an officer, as we ire told,'defpatched by Paufaniaa 
gave them account that the 'engagement was begun, they 
haftened to his alFiftance : and as they* were croffing the 
plain towal"ds the place where the ■ noife was heard, the^ 
Greeks who fided with the enemy, pulhed againll them. 
As foon as Ariftides faw them, he advanced a confider- 
able way before his troops, and calling out to them with 
all his force; conjiired them by the gods of Greece, ** To 
" renounce thi* impious wary and not oppofe the AtJie- 
** nians who were running to the fuccour of thofe that 
•* were now the iirft to hazard theirlives for the fafety of 
*' Greece." But finding that, inftead of hearkening to 
him, they approached in a hoftile manner, he quitted his 
defigh of going to affift the Lacedaemonians, and joined 
battle with thefe Greeks^ who were" about' five thoufand 
in number. But the greateft part foon gave way and re- 
treated, efpecially when they heard that the barbarians 
were put to 'flight. The fharpeft part of this aftion is 
fatd to have been with the Thebans ; among wiiom the 
firft in quality and power, having embraced the Median 
intercft, by their authority carried out the common people 
againft their inclination. ' . 

The battle thus divided into two parts, the Lacedae- 
monians firft broke and routed the Perfians ; and ♦ Mar- 
donius himfelf was (lain by a- Spartan named Arim- 
nertus f , who broke his ikuU with a ftone, as the oracleof 
Amphiaraus had foretold him. For Mardonius had fent 
a Lydian to confdt his -oracle, an4" at the fiunetimeaCa- 
rian to the cave of Trophonius J. The prieft of Tro-- 
phonius anfwered the^Carian ia his owtt language: bu£ 
O 3 V the 

♦ Mardenjns, mountfifl on a white jh^orfe, fignallzed himfelf greatly, 
•nd, ^t the head of a thoufand chofcn men, killed* a great number of 
the cnecayj but when he fell, the whole Ptffiao army was eafily 
routed, . 

f In forae copres he is called Diamneftut.* Ar)mneftas was geacrii 
of the Flaiaeans. 

J The cave of Trophonius was n?ar the city of Labadia in BosotU^ 
above Delphi. M jrdoniu^ had fe\it 10 coMuU, v\ox. ow\^ \\vv\ Kiw.\^^\i>ax 
almoA all the other oracles in the counuy^ fo x^Wi^ w<i>a»Ka&>i ^^"^ 
tKfubcui tht cvQBi of the war. 
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the Lydian, as he flept in the temple of Amphhitms*, 
thought he faw a minifler of tlie god approach him, who 
commanded him to be gone, and, upon his refufal, threw 
a great ftoiie at his head, fo that he believed Mmlelf 
killed by the blow. Such is the account we have of that 
affair. 

The barbarians, flying before the Spartans, were pur- 
fued to their camp which they had fortified with wooden 
walls. And foon after, the Athenians routed the The- 
bans, killing three hundred perfons of the firft diftindlion 
on the fpot. Jail as the Thebans began to give way, 
news was brought that the barbarians were (hut up and 
befieged in their wooden fortification ; the Athenians, 
therefore, fufFering the Greeks to efcape, haftened to affift 
in the fiege ; and finding that the Lacedaemonians^ un- 
feilled in the ftorming of walls j made but a ilow progrefs> 
they attacked and took the campf, with a prodagioui 
ilaughter of the enemy. For it is faid that of three hun- 
dred thoufand men, only forty thoufand efcaped with 
Artabazus J : whereas of thofe that fought in the cau^ 
of Greece, no more were fl.iin than one thoufand three 
hundred and fixty ; among whom were fifty-two Athenian<> 
all, according to Clidemus, of the tribe of Aiantis, which 

ratly diflinguilhed itfolf in that adion* And therefore^ 
ordcF of the Delphic oracle, the Aiantidas offered a. 
yearly facriiice of thankfgiving for the vidory to the 
i^ymphs Sphra^tides, having *the expence defrayed out of 
the treafury. Th^aaccd^emonians loH ninety-one, and the 
Tegetae fijcteear But it is furprifuig, that H Herodotus. 

fhould 

• Ampbiaraus, in Ms lire-tlme, had been a great interpreter of 
dreams, and therefore, afttrr his dtath^ give his oracle* by dreams: for 
^hich purpofc thofe that confulted him, flept in his temple, on the 
ikio of a ram, which thty had facrificcc^ to him. 

f rije fpoil wa^ immenfe, coBfifting of vaft fums of money, of gold 
«nd /ilvcr cu^s, vtiTcis, tables^ bracelets, rich beds, aAd a^ forts ot 
fOrniturc. 1 hey gave the tenth of a'l to Paufaaias. 

J Artabazus, who, from Mardonius's imprudent condu^l, haid but 
too well forefeen the n*is^rtut\e that befel him,after having diftinguiihrd^ 
bimftlf in the eiTg,agement, made a timely retreat with the forty thotb* | 
fand men he commanded, arrived fafe at Byzantium, and from thenc*" 
|:affedQvcr into Afia. Bericle'thefe,.only three thoufand men efcaped^ 

ft Dacierhas (hewn ^fery c\eaT\^,t\\^\^\uiwc\vTO;\^tv^^xS\!cjicj(^^«^* 
mihlMke of Im own, led him loim^ui^ w %ot.Wv ^^^^^'^^^^^^ 
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iliould fay that thefe were the only Greeks that engaged 
tJie barbarians, and that no other were concerned in the 
Tii^ion. For both the number of the flam and the monu- 
menis fhew, that it was the common achievement of the' 
confedeiates.: and the altar erefled On thatoccafion would 
rot have had the following infcription, if only three ftatci-' 
had engaged, and the reft had fatftillr 

The Greeks, their country freed, the Perfiars (lain, 
H&ve rear'd this altar on the ; lonou& fieJc), 
To freedom's patron, Jove 

This battle was fougkton thefourtli of Boedromion, 
[September* ] according to the Athenian way of reckoning ; ' 
but, according to the Boeotian computati6n» on the 
twenty-fourth of the month P«w»i«/. And on that day 
there is ftill a general aflembly of the Greeks at Plataea, 
and the PJatxiins (Iicrifice to Jupites the deliverer, for the 
viftory. Nor is this- difference of days in the Grecian 
months to be wondered at, fmce even now, when the 
fcience of aflronomy is fo much improved, the months be* ' 
gin and end differently in different places. 

Tiiis vi<^ory went near to be the ruin of -Greece. Fop 
the Athenians, unwilling to allow the Spartans the ho- 
nour of the day, or to confent that thsy fhouid ered tite 
trophy, would have referred it to the dccifionbf the fword, 
had not Ariilides taken great pains to explain the matter, 
and pacify the other generals, particularly Leocrates and 
Myrouides ; pcrfuading^tliem. to leave it to the judgment;- 
of the Grcc?ks. I\ council was called accordingly, in 
which Theogiton gave it as his opinion, **' That thofe 
*^ two flates ihould give up the palm to a third, if they 
04 * '^defired- 

c^cprcfficn Is, ay^M /xsf 1*^£W lyii anrachi^Lfivot.c^uxi which Plutarc6' 
muii have fiippofcd to nncan, i ahna hear 'zoUr.cfs for any other of the 
Greeks j whtreas the real mtaaing is, of iviict, I carmot give n better proof, 
* Dacier has it OShher in his iranfirition, but he juil)y obfervcs in a 
liote, that an Athenian month does not answer exafily to<ne of 6uri"> 
hat topaji oC one aiid pait of another; Bc'edr'.mm^ for inftsirce, be- 
pitt^'^bcut the fifteenth cf September, and encjs about ihciifteerrtli of 
Odobcr. So tf^arihe battle of Plataeamurt according to curconripatatlon 
h^vc been on trie nlnet^trih of Sepicniber at ifii'ft-} Uiai is, as ncdt aa 
we. can fix it. tJor does Plutarch ferra to ^are KcenTure ; fjr, in \h!9* 
life of Camlllus, he fays this. battle \»as fooght on the third of B<:cdtCN. 
mion. But werathtr think fomc error ha%» ctc^\ \TiX.o \\ve \?,^^.^ ^\vka 
btfing B Boeotian hi/wftlf, be could not liC \p;ftOv«i\ H«\\«. d^\>ijR VcSwi*^ 
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" dcfircd to prevent a civil war." Then Cleocritiis tU 
Corinthian rofe up, and it was expefted he would fet forth 
the pretenfions of Corinth to the prize of valour, as the 
city next in dignity to Sparta and AtJiens ; but they were 
xnoft agreeably furprifed when they found that he ipoke 
in behalf of the Platseans, and propofed, *' That all dit- 
«' putes laid afide, the palm Ihoald be adjudged to them, 1 
•* fincc neither of the contending parties could be jealous 
•* of them." Ariflides was the'firll to give up the point | 
for the Athenians, and then Paufanias did the fame for 
the Lacedaemonians*. 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents were 
fet apart for the Plataeans, with which they built a temple, 
and ereded a ftatue to MinerVa ; adorning the temple 
with paintings, which to this day retain their original 
beauty and luilre. Both the Lacedaemonians and Athe- 
nians ereded trophies feparately; and fending to confalc 
the oracle at Delphi, about the facrifice they were to offer, 
they were dire(5led by Apollo, " To build an altar to Ju- 
** piter f^g deliverer, but not to offer any facrifice upon it 
<« till they had extinguifhed all the fire in the coantry,. 
** (becaofe it had been polluted by the barbarians) and 
•• fupplied themfelves with pure fire from the common al- 
<' tar at Delphi." Hereupon the Grecian generals went 
all over the country, and caufed the fires to be put but; 
and Euchidas a Platxan, undertaking to fetch fire, with 
all imaginible fpeed, from the altar of the god, went to 
Delphi, fprinkled and purified himfelf there with water, 
"pttt a crown of laurel on his head, took fire* from the al- 
tar, and then haftcned back to Plataea, where he arrived 
before fun-fet, thus performing a journey of a thoufand 
furlongs in one day. But having faluted his fellow-citi- 
2J«ns, and delivered the fire, he fell down on the fpot> and. 
pref;;'ntly expired. The Platceans carried him to the temple 
of Diana, furnamed Eucleia, and buried him there, putting- 
this ihort infcription on his tomb ; 

Here lies Euchidas^ who went to Delphi^ and returned the £iroe 

da)'. 

M 

• As to individuals, when they came to «Jetcrmlne which bad be- 
ha>rcd witli moA courage, vhe> aV\ %an« jxxA^vcittvt \tv Iv^owx «A K.V\^<i- 
demua^ vUo was the only one lUat ^aA UNiad YCxn^^tX^ ^•\>n«rtwi»y^^«^'» 
sndnow wip€d off the blciniih oi Vui torov^i ^otw^>^aV^ ;v ^^v^>«. 



As ioxEuchia, the generality believe her to be Diana' 
and call her by that name ; but fome fay, ihc was daugh" 
ter to Herculesfc and Myr to the daughter of Menoeceus* ' 
and lifter of Patroclus ; and that dyin^ a. virgin, fhe had - 
divine honours paid her by fiie- Boeotians and Leocrians. 
For in the market-place of every (^ity of theirs, fhe has a 
ftatue, aiid an altar where per Cons of both fexjss that arc - 
betrothed offer facriiice beiore marriage. '- 

In the-firft general aflembly of -the Greeks after this' • 
viftory, Ariftides propofed a decree,:^* That deputies from 
" all the ftates of Greece fhould meet annually at Platsa, 
" to facrifice to Jupiter the deU'verery and- that every fifth 
" year they fhould celebrate the games oi liberty: that a 
*' generiil levy fhould be made tJirough; Greece often thou- 
'' land- foot, a thouland horfe, and a hundred fhips, for 
** the war againfl the barbarians :• and that the Plataeana 
•'* fliould be exempt, being fet apart for the fervice of the 
'* god, to propitiate him in bebdf of Greece, and confe- - 
*' quently their perfons.to be efteemed facred**' ■ 

"Vhdt articles palHng into a law, the Plataeans under- 
took to celebrate the anniverfary of thofe that were flain " 
and buried in that place, and they continue it to this day. 
The ceremony is as follows : On the fixteenth day of 
Maimaclerion, \_November'\ which with the Boeotians is the 
month Alalcomenius^ the proceflion begins at break of d^y, 
preceded by a trumpet which founds the lignal of battle. 
Then follow feveral chariots full of garjands and branches 
of myrtle, and next to the chariots is led a^ black bulL 
Then come fome young "men that are fre-e-bom,'. carrying 
veiTels. full of wine and milk, for the libations, and cruets • 
of oil and perfumed eifence*; no.flavc being allowed to' 
have any Qiare in this ceremony, facred to the memory of 
men that died for liberty. ..The proceflion clofes with the/ 
Archon of Plata^a, who at other times is not allowed ei- • 
ther to touch iron, or to wear any .garments but a white ' 
one; but, that day, he is clothed with a purple robe, 
and girt with a fword; and carrying in his hand a water- 
pot, taken out of the public hall, he walks through the 
mid ft of the city to the tombs. Then he takes water iu 
the pot out of a fountain, and, with his own hands, 
wafties the little pillars of the monuments*, and rubs them 

* ^t-^Ppearsfrom»n epigram o£ C aVimacVwis, \\uxVt vjil% cxx^^tcox^ 
to phce little piiJajjs upon ihe monuments, v«Vvvc:fci t^v« V«,v\&^ ^^ ^^oft 
dtceafsd perfumed with effenccs, and crov/ncA yi\V\\ ftQH?«*% - 
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with efTences. After this, he kills the ball upon a pife of 
wood ; and having made his fupplicatioas to tic terreftriat 
Jupiter * and Mercury, he invites thafe brave men who fell 
in the caufe of.Gj:eec.e, to the funeral banqiiet, and thct 
ftcamsof bloodt* ^f^fl of all, he fills a bowl witK. wine,: 
and pouring it out he fays, '* I prefent this bowl tojthe 
'* men who died for the liberty of Greece.'* Such is the^ 
ceremony fliJl obfervcd by the Platseans. 

When the Athenians were returned, home Ariflide& ob--. 
fcrving that they ufcd their utmoil endeavours to make the 
governmenjt entirely democratical, confidered on one fide, 
that the people defervedfome attention and refpe6t, on ac!^. 
coimt of their gallant behaviour, and on the other, that 
being elated with their vidories, it would be difficult to 
force them to depart fron> their purpofe ; and therefore,he^, 
caufed a decree to be made, that all the citizens ihould 
have a. Ihare in the ad minift ration, and that the Archons 
fhould be chofen out of the whole body of them. 

Themiflocles having one day declared to the general 
affcmbly, that he had thought of an ejtpe4ierit wJiich was 
vciy faliitary ta Athens^, out ought to kept fecret, life 
ivas ordered to communicate i^ j:o Ariilides qnly^ 4ni 
abide by his judgment of it. 'Accordingly he. told" liirr^ 
his projed was to burn the whole fleet of the confederattjs; 
by which means the Athenians would be raifed to. the 
ibvereignty of all Greece. Ariilides then returned to the j 
affembiy, and acquainted the Athenians, *' That nothifg " 
••could be more advantageous than the projcsft cf The- 
miftocles, nor any thing more urjuft.** And upon l^ 
report of the matter, they comcund^d Themiflodes tp 
Ijive overall thoughts o^ it.. Such leg^rd had tKat fjeoplo- 
S>rjuflice, and fo inuch cpnfidence in the integrj;ty of 
Ariilides. 

SomfiL^ 

• The* terreftrial Jop^ttr h PIuio, who, as wttl as the-celefUaV bad 

h^ Mercury, or ei^ bofiowed the mciTenger of the gods cf his brothrr. 

To be (lire, tlicre onigfit be as welitwo Mercur'ic;{y as two Juph6rt| 

l>uttbe conducing of Tunis to the th^dc&.bclow> is reckoned partoC 

^ the cfficc of that Mtrcury who waiis «poi> the Jupiter of the .Ikies./ 

•j- la Brian's text it Is ai/z^oxs^iatCi but an ar.tient maQufcript has-it 
ib»^jfo^r«aif, which is aV.c'Crdood to be the faree as oiifx^n^uLfi. 
-tii€^hot\s btinp fuppofvd to he jatnftd -juub \V\t C^xi^lvcw cAUooA. 

J 7'his was befoie the ba\tle ot V\a\?c^, ^txVv^<MCv^'«\\«i^?jLV»Kv 
was pm to flighty and ddN^n baR^vtix^k, ^-&»v 
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Some time after this*, he -wa* joined in conuniflloii 
with Cimon, and fent againft the barbarians j where, ob- 
ferving that Paufanias and the other Spartan generals, be- 
haved with exceffive Jiaughtineis, he chofe a quite dif* 
ferent manner,. Ihevtrinj much mildnefe and condcfcenfion - 
in his whole converfation and addrefs, and prevailing 
with Cimon to behave w ith -equal goodnefs andaiFabiUty " 
to the whole league. Thus he inTenfibly drew the chief 
command from the Iiacedsemonians, not by force of arms, 
horfes, or (hips, but by his gentle and obliging deport* 
ment. For the juftice of AriftiJes,' and the candour of- 
Cimorr, having made the Athenians very agreeable to the 
confederates, their regard was increafed by the contraft 
they found inPaufanias's avarice and feverity of manners. 
For he never fpoke to the officers of the allies, but with *. 
fharpnefs and anger, and be ordered many of their meit ♦ 
to he flogged, or to itaiid all day with an iron anchor on 
tlkeir fhu aiders. He would noi fuflFcr any of them to pro- 
vide themfelves with forage, or ftraw-to lie on, or to gc^=*> 
to the fprings fojr water, before the Spartans were fup* 
plied, but placed his fervants there with rods, to drive 
away thofe that fhoold attempt it» And.when Ariflides . 
was going to remonflrate with him upon it, he knit his ~ ■ 
brows, and .telling him, *• He was not at leifure,'* rcfufci - 
t o ilea r him. 

From that time the fea-captains and land-officers of the • 
Greeks,, particularly thofe of Chios, Samos, and Lefbos, . 
prefled Ariflides to take upon him the command of the 
confederate forces, andto receive them into his protedlion, 
fiixce they had long defired to be delivered from the Spar- 
tan yoke, and to ad under the orders of the Athenians.-*- * 
He anfwered, «*^That he faw the neceflity andjufticeof 
" what they propofti.d, but that the propofal ought firft to ♦ 
" be confirmed by fome adt, which would make it ini- ^ 
'* poiTible for the troops to depart from their refolution.** ' 
Hereupon, Uliades of Samos,. and. Anugoras of Chios, . 
confpirin'g together, went bokUy amd attacked Paufanias's 
galley at the head of the fleet. Paufanias, upon this info- 
leace, criipd Cut,. ;ri ,a metfacing -tone, *** He would foon 
" ihe^v th\?fe: fellows, they had not offered Jthislnfult4;o 
*' hi.-) (hip, but to their own comitries." . But they told- . 
iiica, «' Th-SLbeft thing he could do. waa to rttw^ ^xsA 

♦ El^g.'ht Jean a^fi^T, * 



^' tlumkibhane'fbrfighttnlffor liitii at fUiUtMt lUr^tliat 
*< nothing bat the regard ihcy hkd for that ^rtut s€t\ou, 
•' reftrained the Greelcs from wreaking th«r jttft vcor 
^* geance on him/' The conclofioh was, that thty qyitttd 
the Spartan banners^ and ranged themfelves under l^ofe 
of the Athenians. 

On this occaiion> the magnanimity of die Spaltan ptcfk 
appeared with great luilrre. For as foon zb tn^y percoiyod 
their generals were fpoiled with too much power, tbejr fent 
j[iO mdre, but voluntarily gave up. their pret^nfion^ to the 
chief command; choofing rather to cultivate in their citi- 
zens a principle of modely and tenacioufnefs of the laws 
and cuttoms of their country^ than to pofTefs the f^vereiga 
command of Greece. 

' While the Laced scmonians had thecommaiidjthe Gvitkn 
paid a certain tax towards the war ; and now beingdefir<mi 
' that every city might be more equally rated » they begged 
the favour of the Athenians that Ariftides might take it 
upon him, and gave him inflru^ions to infpedl their landt 
and revenues in order to proportion the burthen of each, 
to its ability. 

Anilides, invefled with this authority, wkicb, in a man*' 
ner, made him mailer of all Greece, did not abdfe'in 
•For though he went oat poor, he returned poorer, having 
fettled the quotas of the leveral Ibtes,. not OHlyjUftly anl 
difintereftedly, but with fo much tendernefs and huinanity> 
that his aiTeA'ment was agreeable and convenient to all. 
And as the ancients praifed the times of Saturn, fo the 
allies of Athens bleft the fettlements of Ariftides^ calling k 
tJke baffy fortune of Greece: a compliment wMch foon 
after appeared ilill more jail, when this taxation waki 
twice or three times as high. For that of Ari^ide» 
ttnonnted only to four hundred and iixty talents, and 
Pericles increafed it almoft one third : for Thucydide^ 
traiftes, that, at the beginning of the war, the Athenians 
received from their allies fix hundred talents ; aikd after the 
death of Pericles, tHofe that had the adminiiiration in 
theit hands raifed it by little and little to the fiim of 
thirtiJen hundred talents. Not that the war grew more: 
exp&n/K'e, either hy its length or want of (i^eia,. bqt 
becanfe they had accuftomed the people to ^ecei^e diflri^: 
btitioiis of mdney fdr the public fpedacles and tether 
'jmrpo(eSs and had niade tV^ij^ iotv^ o? ^t'Kiti^xrvB^^xi^- 
cenf ^tucs and temples* •Wife 

3 
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The great and UluftFioua charadcr which Ariftides ac- 
quired by the equity of this taxation, piqued Themillo- 
cJes ; and he endeavoured to turn the praife bellowed up- 
on him into ridicule, by. laying, " It was not the praife 
" of a man, but of a money cheil, to ke^p trcafurcjwith- 
•* out diminution." By this he. took but a fed^le revenge 
for the freedom of Arilfides* For one day Themiflocles 
happening to fay, *' That he looked uf>on it as the prin- 
** cipal excellence of a general to know and forefee the 
*' defigns of the enemy," ArilUdes anfwered, " That is 
** indeed a neceffary qualification, but there is another 
*■• very excellent one and lighly becoming a general, and 
*' that is to have clean hands." 

When ArilHdes had fettled the articles of alliance, he 
called upon the confederates- to conbrm them with an 
oath ; which he htmfelf took on the part of the Athe- 
nians ; and at the fame time that he uttered the execration 
on thofe that ihould break the articles, he threw red-hoC 
pieces of iron into the fea *. However, when liie ur- 
gency of affairs afterwards required the Atljenians to go- 
vern Greece with a llridler hand than thofe condition* 
jullificd, he advifed them to Let the confequences of the 
perjury reft with him, and purfue the p*;ili which expe- 
diency pointed out +. Upon the whole, Theophraltus 
fays, that in all his own private concerns, and in thofe 
of his fellow-citizens, he was inflexibly jult, but in af- 
fairs of Hate, he did many things, according to the exi- 
gency of the cafe, to fetve his country, which feemed 
often to have need of the afliftancc of injuftice. And he 
relates, that when it was debated in council, whether the 
treafure depofited^t Delos Ihould be brought to Athens, 
as the Samians had advifed, though contrary to treaties, 
on its coming to his turn to (peak, he faid, '• It -was not 
•• ju:U, but it was expedient." 

This 



* As much as to fay, as the fire in tbefe pieces of iron Is extlxw 
guifhed In a moment, fo may their days be cxiindt, who break this 
covenant, j 

f Thus e?en the juft, the upright Ariftides made a diAin^lion be- 
tween hiss private and political conicience. A diftin^tion which bai 
no manner of foundation in truth or i-eafon, and which la th<. cr^d 
vi'iJ) be produ^iive of ruin, rather than aAvavwa^t \ %^ «\\ \\\Ci^t. Vk^'C\w\'«». 
w7// find wl,o avaiitheniftlves of inju(\\ce, \o (ervt 2. ^xt^ttvX o^cx^nw* 
For fo mvch reputation Is fo muvh power s %tA ^ait^, ^^ ^^ '^''^ V^ 
r^u pcifons, arc rcipe^ablc only in ititif chwaSBtw* 
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This nauft be fiitd, notwithflanding, that ^thfoiigJifhe. | 
extended the dominions of Athens over fo many people^ \ 
he himlelf ftill continued poor^ and eftcemed hia poverty 
no lei's a glory than all the laurels he kid won. The fol- 
lowing is a clear proof of it. Caliias the torch-bearer, 
who was his .near relation, was profecuted in a capital 
caufe by his enemies, . When they had alleged what they 
had againll iiim, which was nothing very flagrant, they 
laui'tched out into fomethlng foreign to their own charge, 
and thus addrefled the judges: "You know Arillides 
*• the fon of Lyfrmachus, . wiio is juftly the admiration of . 
•* all Greece. When you fee with what a garb he ap- 
" pear5 in public, in what manner do you think he mull 
«* live at home f Mull not he who Ihivers here with 
•* cold for. want of clothing, be ajinoil famifhed therc^ 
'* and dellitute of all neceflUries ; yet this is the man> . 
*' whgm. (-luili.is, his coulin-german, and the richell man 
'* in Athens, abfolutely negleds, and leaves, with his 
** wife and children, in fuch wretchodnefs; though he 
»* has often made ufe of him, and availed himfelf of his 
, •* int;preft with you,^/ Calii^s. perceiving that this point 
affeded and jexafperated his judges more tnan any thing 
dlfe, called for Ariftides to teltify before the court, that 
lie had many times oiFered him confidcrable foms, and 
flron'^ly prciied him to accept tkcm, but he had always 
rcfufed them, in fuch terms as theie : *' h better becomes 
^' AriiUde? to glory in his poverty, than Callias in his 
•* riches; for we .fee. every day niany people make a 
•• good as well as a bad ufe of riches, but it is hard to 
f* find one that bears poverty with a noble fpirit ; and 
•* they only Are aihajned of it, wlio^re poor againfi: their . 
'* will." When Ariftides had given in his .evidence, 
there was not a man in the courts who did not leave it 
with an inclination rather to be poor with him, than rich 
-with Callias. This particular we have, frgm -^fchines 
the difciple of Socrates. And Plato among all that were 
accounted great and illuflrious men in. Athens, judged 
jrone but Ariftides worthy of real eftedn. As for Tner 
.iniftoci;;s, Cimon, and Pericles, they filled the .city xyith 
.OBiiJiguificent buildings, ;with wealth, and the vain fuper- 
.fluities of life J but virtue was the. only object that Ariitides 
had in view in the whole courfe of his adminiftration. . 

We have extraordmaiy mfta.ivces o^ \.\v^ .c-ajLA^xxx ^v^io. 
* which he behaved towaid^ Tkwa!^<i^\^^* ^^t x^siw^^v^*. 
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wns his conftant enemy in all affairs of government, and 
the means of his banifhment» yet when Themillocles was- 
accafjd of capital crimes againl^ the ftate, and he had an 
opportunity to pay him in icind, he indulged not the ieail 
revenge'; but while Alcmaion, Cimon, and many otherS' 
were ace ufmg him and driving him into exile, AnfUdes 
alone neither did nor faid any thing to his difadvantage ;" 
for, as he had not envied his prosperity, fo now he did 
not rejoice in his misfortunes. 

As to the death of Arillides, fome fay it happened ia 
Pontus, whither he had failed about fome bufmefs of the 
ftate ; others fay he died at Athens, full of d^iys, honoured' 
aiKl admired by his fellow-citizens : but' Ci*aterus the 
Macedonian gives us another account of the death of thi^ 
great man. He tells us, that after the J>anifhment of 
Themiflocles, the infolcnce of the people gave^ encou- 
ragement to a number of villainous informers, who at- 
tacking the greateft and beft men, rendered tjieni ob- 
noxious to tjie populace,. now much elated with proiperity 
and power. Ariilides himfelf was. not fpared, but on a 
charge brought againft him by Diophantus of Amphi*- 
trope, was condemned for taking a bribe of the loniaos^ 
at the time he levied the tax. He adds, that being na- 
able to pay his fine, which was fifty M/na/he failed to 
fome part of Ionia, and there died. But Craterus gives 
us no written proof of this afiertion, noi;^doe5 he allege 
any regi^^ej of court or decree of the people, though on 
other occafions he is full of fuch proofs, and conitantly 
cites his author. The other hiftorians, without excep- 
tion, who have given us- account of the unjuft behaviour- 
of the people of Athens to their generals, among many 
other inftances dwell upon the banifhment of Themiiloclesj 
the imprifonment- of Miltia<les, the fine impofed upon 
Pericles, and the death of Paches, who, upon receiving 
fentence, killed himfelf in the judgment-hall, at the foo| 
Qf the tribunal. Nor do they forget the banifhment of 
Ariftides, but they fay not one word of this condemnor 
tion. 

Befides, his monument is ftill to be fecn at Phalerum, 
and is faid to have been ereded at the public charge, be- 
caufe he did not leave enough to defray the expences t£ 
his funeral. They inform us too, t\\^t v\\e cvvj ^^c^nv^^ 
for the marriage of his daughtets^ aivd t\v?LX. t^^V Q^ <«v^\sv 
J}ad three thoafand iiracbmte XQlatx poiXVo^ o>^x kA xifiw'^ 
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treafury : and to his fon Lyfimachus the .people of Athens, 
gave an hundred minte oi filver, and. a plantation of as 
many acres of land, with a penfion. of four drachriaj a 
day * ; the whole being confirmed to him by a decree 
drawn up by Aicibiades. Calliilhenes adds, that Lyii- 
machus at his death leaving a daughter named Polycriter 
the people ordered her the fame fubliilence with thofe that 
had conquered at the Olympic gamesw Demetrius the 
Phalerean, Hieronymus of Rhodes, Ariftoxenus the xnu> 
lician, and Ariilotle lilmfelf, . if the treatifc concerning 
nobility is to be reckoned among his genuine workfi» re- 
late, that Myrto, a granddaughter of Ariitides, was mar- 
ried to Socrates the philofopher, who. had another wife at 
the fame time, bat took her, becaufe ihe was in extreme 
want, and remained a widow on account of her porerty*.' 
Bat this is fufiiciently confuted by Pansetius^.in his iifeof : 
that philolopher. 

The fame Demetrius, in his account of Socrates^ tellf » 
us, he remembered one Lyfimachus, grandfon to Ariftides> . 
who plied conilantly near the temple of Bacchus, having' 
certain tables by which he interpreted dreams for a liveli- 
hood ; and that he himfclf procured a decree, by whicll* ^ 
his mother and aunt had three o^c/i a day each allowed 
for their fubfiftence. He farther acquaintB us, that wlrtn. . 
afterwards he undertook to reform the Athenian laws, he. 
ordered each of thofe women a drachma a day. Nor is. 
it to be wondered, that this people took fo much care of 
thofe that lived with them in Athens,^ when having heard 
that a grand-daughter of Ariilogiton lived in mean cir-. 
cumftances in Lemnos, and continued unmarried by rca- 
fon of her poverty, they fent for her to Athtin»> and mar-. - 
ried her to a man of a confiderable family, giving her 
for a portion an eftate in the borough of Potamos. Thai 
city, even in our days, continues to give fo many prooCi 
of her benevolence and humanity, that ihe is defervedljfi- 
admired and applauded by all tlie world. . 

CATO 

* Though thl!$ may fecm no extraordinary matter to- us, be'M fifAj . 
about half a crown of our money, yet in ihofe days it was.. For an . 
;imba(rador was allowed only two drachn ae a day, as appears from tfie' 
jictamegjes of Ariftophanes. The pcct indeed fpfaks of one fcri^ t» 
the king of Perfia, at \vholc couv^ «i\ atc\b<.^«.dQ\ H4&1& i^kcuy Cure to 
te enricUd, 
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XT is faid that Marcus CatO was bom at Tufculum, of 
which place his family originally was,'^and that before he 
was concerued in civil or military affairs, he lived upon 
an eftate which his father left him near the country of the 
Sabines. Though his ancellors were reckoned to have 
been perfons of no note, yet Cato himfelf boalb of his 
father as a brave man and an excellent foldier, and af- 
fures us, that his grandfather Cato received feveral mili- 
tary rewards, and tliat having had five horfes killed under 
him, he had the value of them paid him out of the trea- 
iury, as an acknowledgment of i his gallant behaviour. 
As the Romans always gave the appellation of newj men *, 
to thofe who, having no honours tranfmitted to them from 
their anceftors, began to difUuguiih themfelves, they 
mentioned Cato by the fame ilyle : but he ufed to fay, he 
was indeed neia with refpedl to offices and dignities, btt 
with regard to the fervoces and virtues of his anceftors^ 
he was very ancient. 

His third name, at firft, was not Cato, but Prifcus. 
It was afterwards changed to that of Cato, on account of 
his great wifdom ; ftu?. the Romans call wife men Catos f • 
He had red hair and grey cyes> as this epigram ill-na- 
turedly enough declares : 

With 'eyes fo grey And hair io red, 

With tuflcs X ^ iharp and keen, 
Tl>o&'k fright the fhades wbea thou art dead^ 

And htU woq'c let tltee in. 

, Inured 

♦ Thtjus maginum was annexed to the ^reat offices of (late, and 
none had their Itatiies or pictures bttt fuch as had borne thofe cflSces, 
Therefore lie wl^ had ihe pldures of his anccftois, was calied nob tf 
he who had only his own, was called a tietu man \ and he who had 
jneither the one nor the ether, was called ign(J> e. So fays Afconiii*. 
But it does not appear, that a nian who had borne a j^reat office the 
confulate for Inftanct, was tgnchU bedaufe he had r»ot his rtatoe or pic- 
ture } for he might not chojfe it., Cato himfdf did not choofe it : his 
reafon we fuppofe was becaufe he had nvne of his anceftors j though 
he was plcTitfcd to afTi^n another. 

f The LBtin woid catus fign'ifies prudint,, 

t The epi>ranimatift, when he fay* t.V\aX. V\« "^^^ nta'J^eMfc.vrrA"* 
0fy^ that hit €vtry thing that ' cantfi In kii Wfl^> ^U^& u^OW VCv* vw^'BBw'c. ^ 
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Inured to labour and temperance, and brought up, as 
it were, in camps, iic had an excellent conllitution with 
xefpect to ftrength is well as health. And he confidered 
eloquence as a valuable contingent^ ananftrument of great 
things, not only ufcful but necelTary for every man who 
does not choofe to live obfcure and inadive ; for which ■ 
reafon he exercifed and improved that talent in the neigh- 
bouring boroughs and villages, by undertaking the caufe* 
of fuch :,s applied to him ; fo that he was foon allowed to 
be an able plead jr, and afterwards a good orator. 

From this tin e, all that converled with him, difcovered 
in him fuch a gravity of behaviour, fuch a dignity and 
depth of fendment, as qualified him for the greatell af- 
fairs in the moll refpedabie government in ihe= world. 
For he was not only fo difiniercilcd as to plead without 
fee or reward, but it appeared that. the honour to be 
gained in tliat department was not his principal view. 
His ambition was military glory ; and when yet but a 
youth, he had fought in fa many battles that his breaft 
was full of fears. He himfelf tells us, he made liis firll 
CMnpaign at feventeen year^ of age, when Hannibal in 
the height of his profperity was laying Italy waile with 
fire and fword. In battle he flood firm, lud a fure and 
executing hand, a fierce countenance, and fpoke to his 
enemy in a threatening and dreadful accent; for he rightly 
judged, and endeavoured to convince others, that fuch a 
kind of behaviour often llrikes an advcrfary with greater 
terror than the fword itfelf. He always marched on foot, - 
and carried his own arms, folJowed only by cne fer vant 
who carried his provifions. And it is fai^ vhe never wat 
angry or found fault with that fervant, whatever he. fet 
before him ; but when he was at leifure from lailifary 
duty, would eafe and afiill him in dreffing it. Ail the 
time he was in the army, he drank nothing but water, 
except that, when almoll burnt up with tairH, he would 
afk for a little vinegar, or when he. found his., llrength and . 
ijpirits.exhauiled he-would take a little wine. 

Near his country-feat was a cottage which formerly be*, 
longed to Manius Cuiius *, who was thrice honourcdv 

with" 

* Manius Curius Dentaius trhimphsd twire irf hft irft coiafi>iiite, in 

the {x)ur hundred and Cixty-tV.vvd ^vat ol ¥.ov\.e^ ^\W w%« A>r.%w\tvv«.'n> 

and 3/ re f ward* over ihc Sahvtit^, Kvd t\^Yv\ >|cwv%"v\w ^>V«^ V^ 

third coniolM, he trWropU^d onw V)^n\^^. ^'^^^^'^ r^^vv^v^"* 

thi, Ufs tiiumpb, caUcd Option, tot VC^ \va<)n ^"^w ^V»s^^^ 
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with a triumph. Cato often walked thither, and refleil- 
ing on the fmallnefs of the farm and the meannefs of 
the dwelling, ufed to think of the peculiar virtues of 
Dentatus, who, though he was the greateit man in Rome, 
had Tubdued the mod warlike nations, and driven Pyr- 
rhus out of Italy, cultivated this little fpot of ground 
with his own hands, and after three triumphs lived in this 
cottage. Here the ambafladors of the Samnites found 
him in the chimney-corner dreiling turnips, and oftered 
him a large prefent of gold ; but he abfoiutely refufed ir, 
and gave tliem this aniwer, A man ^*jho can be.jatisfied<witb 
fuch a f upper i has no need of gold; and I think it more glo" 
rious to conquer the owners of ity than to have it myfelf 
Full of theie thoughts,. Cato returned home, and taking 
a view of his own ellate, his fervants, and manner of 
living, added to his own iabour, and retrenched his un- 
nece/fary expences. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city cf Tarentunw 
Cato, who was then very young *, {erytdi under him. 
Happening at that time to lodge with a PytJugocea^ phi- 
lofopher named Nearchus, he defircd to hear fome of bis 
dodlrine ; and learning from him the fame maxims which 
Plato advances. That pleafure is the greaicft incentive to 
i'vUi that the greateft burden and ctdanittj t&the foul- is ikg 
body, from luhich Jhe cannot difengage herfelf, hut by fuch a 
nvtfe ufe of reafon as Jhall njaean and feparate her from all 
eorporeal fafjionss he became ftill more attached to fruga- 
lity and temperance. Yet it is faid that he learned Greek 
very late, and was coniiderably advanced in years whcft 
he began to read the Grecian writers, among whom ho 
improved his eloquence, fomewhat by Thucydides, but 
by Demofthencs very greatly. Indeed his own writingt 
arc iulHcieatly adorned with precepts and examples bor- 
rowed from the Greek, and among his maxims and fcn- 
tcnces we find many that axe literally trauUated from the 
fame originals. 

At that time there Hourifhed a Roman nobleman of 
great power and eminence, called Valerius Flaccus, whofe 
penetration enabled him to diilingui(h a rifmg geiiiii« and 
virtuous difpofition, and whofe benevolence inclined him 

to 

* Kaft/us Majrfmws took Tar^ntum in Kw fitvVi cwrWV^v^%*v«^;J^. 
year of Rome ^44, Cato was then twen\^ -tV^ttfc v^*^^^^*-*/^ t ^ - 
Aat/iu-acfe tag £ra campaign ttndcr ttic lame ?ibiu* «^^« >i^a.t*>>«^^^*- 
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to encourage and condu£l k in the patk of glory, TKis 
nobleman had an cftate contiguous to Cato's, wtere he 
often heard his fervants fpeak of hLs neighbour's labo- 
rious and temperate manner of life. They told him that 
he ufed to go early in the morning to the little towns in 
the neighbourhood, and defend the caufes of fucb as ap- 
plied to him ; that from thence he would return to his 
farm, where, in a coarfe frock, if it was winter, and 
naked,' if it was fummer, he would labour with his do- 
mellics, and afterwards fit down with them, and eat tAc 
fame kind of bread, and drink of the fame wine. They 
related alfo many other inftiinces of his candefcenfion and 
moderation, and mentioned feveral of his fhort fayinga 
that were full of wit and good fenfe. Valerius, charmed 
with his charaifter, fent him an invitation to dinner. • 
From that time, by fiequent converfation, he found in 
him fo much fweetnefs of temper and ready wit, that ho 
conlidered him as an excellent plant, which wanted only 
cultivation, and defcrved to be removed to a better foil. 
He therefore perfuaded him to go to Rome^ and apply 
himfelf to affairs of ftate. 

There his pleadings foon procured him friends and 
admirers ; the interell of Valerius, too, greatly affiled 
his rife to preferment ; fo that he was £rft made a tribune 
of the fbldiers, and afterwards quaeftor. And having.; 
gained great reputation and honour in thofe employments, | 
he was joined with Valerius himfelf in the higheft dig- 
nities, being his colleague both as conful and as cenfbr* . 

Among all the ancient fcnators, he attached himfelf ^ 
chieAy to Fabius Maximus, not fo much on account of 
the great power and honour, he had acquired, as for the. 
£ike of his life and manners, which Cato confidercd a^ 
the bell model to form himfelf upon. So that he made 
no fcruple of differing with the great Scipio, who, though 
at that time but a young man, yet actuated by a fpirit of 
emulation, was the perfon who moH oppofed the power, 
of Fabius. For being fent qu^flor with Scipio to the ' 
war in Africa, and perceiving that he indulged himf(^lfi ai- • 
. nfual, in an unbounded expence^ and lavimed the pubUci 
money upon the troops, he took the liberty to remonflratej 
obfcrving, ** That the cxpence itfelf was not the greatelt 
** evil, but the confcquence of that cxpence^ unce it 
^' corrupted the ancient ^vmpWcvt^ o^ Ocv.^ ^oX^vt^c^ » ^Va 
'' when tJiey had moxe moiv^:y \.\i^iv>N^'aYvft<:^^^.xN ^^x'Cwtvt 
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'* fubfiftence, were Aire to beftow it upon luxury and 
" riot.** Scipio anfwered, ** he had no need of a very 
" exa6l and frugal treafurer, becaufe he intended to 
*' fpreud all his iails in the ocean of war*, and becaufe 
*' his country expeifted from him an account of ferviccs 
*' performed, not of money expended.*' Upon this; 
Cato left Sicily, ajid returned to Rome, where, together 
with Fabius, he foudly complained to the fenate, ** Of 
" Scipio*s immenfe profufipn, and of his pafling his 
" time, like a boy, in wreftling-rings ani theatres, as 
. '^ if he had not been fent out to make war, but to exhi- 
. " bit games and fhews.'^ In coniTequencc of this, tri- 
bunes were fent to examine into the affair, with orders, 
if the accufation proved true, to bring Scipio back to 
Rome. Scipio reprefented to them, *« That fuccefs de- 
*' pended entirely upon the greatnefs of the prepara- 
. *' tions," and made them fenfible •* That though he 
" fpent his hours of leifure in a cheerful manner with 
*' his friends, his liberal way of living had not caufed 
" him to ncgleft any great or importatht bufinefs." With 
this defence the comniiffioners yi^ere fatisficd, and he fet 
fail for Africa. 

As for Cato, he.continued to gain fo much " influence 
and authority by his eloquence, that he was commonly 
called the Roman Demofthenes; but he was ftill more 
celebrated for his -manner of living. His excellence as a 
fpeaker, awaked a general emulation, amone the youth 
to dif^inguifh themfelves the fame way* ana to furpafs 
each other: but few were willing tcT imitate him in the 
ancient cuftom of tilling the field with ^heir own hand$» 
in eating a dinner prepared without fire, and a (pare fra- 
ctal fupper; few, like him, could be fatisified with a plain 
drefs and a poor cottage,' or think it more honourable 
not to want the fngerfluities of life, than to poffefs them. 
For the commonwealth no^ no longer retained its primi- 
tive' purity and integrity, by reafon of the vaft extent of 
its domiiiions ; the m^ny different affairs under its ma- 
nagement, and the ihfinite number of people that were 
fubjed to its command, had introduced a great variety of 
cuftoms and mode's of liyiiig. * Juftly therefore, was Cato 
.entitled' to ndmiratiqn^ when the other citizens were 
/frightened at laboor, and enervated b^ ^tai(att« ^xA\«i 
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ftlone was unconquered by either, not only while' young 
and ambitious, but when old and grey-haired^ after kis 
confulfhip and triumph ; like a braye wreftler, who after 
he has come ofF conqueror, obferves the common rules, 
and concinues his exercifes to the lail. 

He him felf tells us that he never wore a garment that 
coll more than an hundred drachmas \ that ,even whe? 
prsctor or conful, he drank the fame wine with his flaves{ 
that a dinneVjiever coll him from the market above thirty 
afes : and that he was thus frugal for the fake of his country, 
that he might be able to endure the harder fervice ijf war. 
He adds, tliat having got among fome goods he was heir to, 
a piece of Babylonian tapeilry, he fold it immediately; 
that the walls of his country-houfes were neither plaiilcr- 
ed nor white-waihed ; that he never gave more for a flavc 
than fifteen hiftidred drachmas, as not requiring in his 
fervants delicate Ihapes and fine faces, but flrengthand 
ability to labour, that they might be fit to be employed 
in his flablcs, about his cattle, or fuch like buiinels ; and 
thefe he thought proper to fell .again when they grew 
old f , that he might have no ufelefs pcrfons to maintain. 
In a word, he thought nothing cheap that was fuper- 
iluous; that what a man has no need of, is dear even at 
a penny ; and that it is much better to have fields where 
the plough goes .or cattle feed, than fine gardens and walks 
that require much watering and fweeping. 

Some imputed thefe things to a :narrownefs of fpirit# 
while others fuppofed^hat he betook hirofelf to this con- 
traded manner of living, in order to correal by Jiis ex- \ 
ample the growing luxury of the age. Jor my part, I : 
cannot but charge his ufing his fervants like fo many 
bealls of burthen, and turning them off, or felling then^ 
when grown pld, to the account of a meaji and ungencr 
rous fpirit, which thinks that the fole tie between man 
and man is intereil or necefiity. Bat goodnefs movc^ 
in a larger fphere th^n juilice: the obligations of law and 

equity 

* Cato fays in expreis tcrnos, " A mafler of a family (houU fell bli 
<< old oxen, and all the bom^d catUe that are of a.dtlicate frMne ; sE 
** his (heep thai are not hardy, tbeir wool, their very pelts ; he (ho«ld 
** fell his old waggonftf and b\% o\d Vcv^tvocnctiW vA. Vi>a&(nAv)Y^ 
« /hoold fell fuch of h\s (Vavcs a% v«t o\A ot \tvt«t^v% wv^ v«w| ^5t5wL 
" Wrc tbat is old. or ufeleCs, A tv\aaw oi a^UtivAi ^^^^'^f*?.^ !^^ 
*• not t^ buy." what a fine conuai^ x)^tt ^J^^^J^^^^^^^ 
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equity reach only to mankind, but kindnefs and benefit 
^ence {hould be extended to creatures of every fpedes ; 
and thefe Hill flow from the breaft of a well-natured man, 
9S flreatns that iilue from the living fountain. A good 
man will take care of his Jiprfes and dogs, not only whil9 
they ure young, but when .old and paft lervicc. Thos the 
, people of Athens, when they h^d .finifhed the temple 
, called Hccatompedon, fet at liberty the beafts of burden 
that had been chiefly employed in that work, fuiFering 
them to paflure at large, free from any farther fervice. 
It is faid, that one of thefe afterwards came of its own 
accord to work, and putting itfelf at the head of the 
labouring cattle marched before them to the citadel.—- 
This pleafed the people, and they made a decree that it 
fliould be kept at the public charge as long as it lived. 
The graves of Cimon's anares with which he thrice con- 
quered at the Olympic games, are ftill to be feen near his 
own toiiib. Many have fliewn particular marks of re- 
gard in burying the dogs which they had cheriftied and 
been fond of; and, among the reft, Xanthippus, of old, 
whofc dog fwam by the ude of, his galley to Salamis, 
. when the Athenians were forced to abandon their city^ 
was afterwards buried by his mafter upon a promontory, 
, which to this day is called the do^s grwve^ We p^rtainly 
, ought not to treat liviqg creatures like flioes or houfehold 
goods, which, when worn out. with ufe, we throw away ; 
and were it only to learn benevolence to humankind, we 
fhould be merciful to other creatures. Eor ray own part, 
, I would not fell even an old ox that had laboured for me; 
. much lefs would I remove for the. fake of a little money.i^ 
^man grown old in my. fervice, from his ufual -place and 
,jdiet: for to him, poor man I jt would. fee as tad as ba- 
nilhment ; finee he ^puld be of no more ufe to the buy?r 
. than he was to the feller. But Cato, as if he took a 
, pride in thefe things, tells us, that, when €onful,he left his 
' war-horfe ih Spain, to fa ve the public tl^e charge of his 
-freight. WJaether fuch things as thefe are inftsmces of 
, greatnefs or littlenefs of foul, let the reader judge for 
Hmfeif. 

He was, however, a man of wonderful temp^ranci^. 
. For, when general of the army, he:<ookivQ mwt V\Qi\sv\ic^ 
^public, for himfelf and thofc about \v\m, xbaxv^^CsMt^^ Kxx\^ 
^nfe^iTrmi of wiieata month \ and\ct» \i^2LTV2i mediii«l»« ^T^^ 
^If of barley &r his horfcs. Atid^V^Yvt^V ^^««^^^ 
J 
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nor of Sardinia, though his predeceiTors had put the pro- 
vince to a very great expence for pavilions, bedding, and 
apparel, and flillmore by the number of friends and fer- 
vants they had about them, and by the great and famp« 
tuous entertainments they gave*, he, on the contrary, wat 
as remarkable for his frugality. Indeed, he put th^ pub- 
lic to no manner of charge. Inllead of making ufc of a 
carriage, he walked from one town to another, attended 
only by one officer, who carried his robe and a vcffel for 
libations. But if in thefe things he appeared plain and 
eafy to thofe that were under his command, he preferved ^ 
gravity and feverity in every thing elfe. For he was in- 
exorable in whatever related to public jallice, and inflex- 
ibly rigid in the execution of his orders ; fo that the Ro- 
man government had never before appeared to that peoplj! 
cither fo awful or fo amiablef . 

This contraft was found, not only in his manners, but 
in his ftyle, which was elegant, facetious, and familiar, 
and at the fame time grave, nervous, and fententious. 
Thus Plato tells us, " The outfije of Socrates was that 
** of a fatyr and buffoon, but his foul was all virtue, 
«' and from within him came fuch divine and pathetic 
" things, as pierced the heart, and drew tears from the 
** hearers.'* And as the fame may juflly be affirmed of 
Cato, I cannot comprehend their meaning, who compare 
his language to that of Lyfias. I leave this, however, 
to be decided by thofe who are more capable than myfelf 
of judging of thefeveral forts of flyle ufed among the Ro- 
mans : and being perfuadcd that a man's difpoiition may 
be difcovered much better by his fpeech than oy his looksj 
r though fome are of a different opinion) I ihall fct dowa 
lome of Cato's remarkable fayings. 

One day when the Romans clamoured violently and 
unfeafonably for a diftribution of corn, to diffuade them' 
from it, he thus began his addrefs. // is a difficult ta/t% 
my fello^v-citizens , toj^eak to the belly, hecaufe it has no eari* 
Another time, complaining of the luxury of the Romany 
he faid, // njjas a bard matter to fave that city fr9m fui$ 

•wberi 

f His only amufcmcnt wm to View the \wi.tM€t\Q«i* oC the ^oec Sn« 
olot, under whom he learned t\\e GrecV. fcivtticw. ^^^ksMrr^ xAxrot^ 
from his province, luad rtdiwicd iVv^ \xv\ctt& ^a50Ti\fi»»» liaw^ 
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Kvhere a fijb nuas fold fcr more than an ox. On another 
occafion, he faid, 2'he Rotnan people nvere like Jheep, for as 
ihofe can fear ce he br^ughtto fiir ftngly^ but allin .1 body readily 
follo<vj their leaders , jufi fuch are ye. The mea -whofe counfel 
you njoould not take as indi'viduals ^ lead you ^th eafe in 
a cro^d. Speaking of the power of women, he faid, M 
men naturally govern thje ivomen, *we govern all tnen, and our 
^joinjes govern us. But this might be taken from the 
Apophthegms of Themiftocles. For his fon direAing in 
moft things through his mother, he faid, 77je Athenians 
govern the Greeks, I govern the Athenians, you, luifet go^ 
HJern ?ne, and your fon governs you; let him then ufe ihaf 
pouuer <u;ith moderation, *which, child as he is, fets him above 
all the Greeks. Another of Cato*s fayings was. That the 
Roman people fxed the 'value, not only of the feveral kinds of 
colours, but of the arts and fciences. For, added he, as 4hi 
dyers dye that fort of purple <u:hich is mofl agreeable to you, fo 
our youth only fiudy andjhpve to excel in fuch thiftgs as you 
efleem and commend. Exhorting the people to virtue, he 
faid. If it is by virtue and temperance that you are become 
great, change not Jor the 'worfe; but if by intemperance and 
*vice, change for the better; for you are already great enough 
by fuch means as thefe. Of fuch as were perpetually foli- 
citing for great oHices, he faid. Like men ivho knevj not 
their ivay, they wanted liciors airways to conduct them. He 
found fault wiUi the people for often choofing the fame 
perfons confuls ; Tou either, faid he, think the confulate of 
little iMorth , or that there are but few 'worthy of the confulate^ 
Concerning one of his enemies who led a very profligate 
and infamous Ufe, he faid. His mother t/ikes it for a curji 
and not a prefer, whin any one tjoijhas this fon mayfurvi'ut 
her. Pointing to a man who had fold a paternal eilate 
near the fca>fide, he pretended to admire him, as one 
that was ftronger than the fea itfelf ; For, faid he, nuhat 
thefea could not ha^ve fvQollywed without difficulty^ this man 
has taken down with all the .eafe imaginabb. When king 
Eumenes * came to Rome, the fcnate received him with 
extraordinary refpcd, and the great men ilrove which 
ihould do him the moft honour, but Cato vifibly negleft- 
ed and fhunned him. Upon which fomebody laid. Why 

do 

* Eumenfi went to Rome, in the year Qfi ^otoft «>%\% ^'•W* ^^* 
then thirry.nine ycAt% oid* 

:^cf/ifj»e If. p 
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doyoufhun Eumenes> ijuho is fo good a man, and fo great a 
friend to the Romans. That may he, anfwered Cato, hut 
I look upon a king as a creature that feeds upon human flejh * / 
and of all the kings that hai/e been Jo much cried up^ 1 find 
not one to be compared ^vith an Epaminondas, a Pericles, a 
Themiftocles, a Manius Curius, or ^with Ilamilcar fur- 
named Barcas. He ufed to fay, that his enemies hated 
htm, becaufe he negleded his o-ivn concerns^ and roje before 
day, to mind thofe of the public. But that he had rather his 
good aSiions Jhould go unrenvarded, than his bad ones unpu^ 
nijked; and that he pardoned e^very body^s faults fooner than 
his own. The Romans having fent three ambaiTidors to 
the king of Bythinia, of whom one had the gout, another 

, had his fkull trepanned, and the third was reckoned little 
better than a fool, Cato fmiled, and faid. They had fent an 
embnjjy ^jich had neitter feet, head, nor heart. When' 
Scipio applied to him at the requeft of Polybius, in behalf 
of the Achsean exiles f, and the matter was mucli can- 
vaficd in the fenate, fome fpeaking for tlieir being rc- 
itored, and fome againfl it, Cato rofe up, and faid, Js if 
*U'e had nothing elfe 4o do» iJL'efit here all day debating, twbe^ 
ther afe^poor old Greeks Jh all be buried by our graue-diggers, 
or thofe of their oivn country. The fenate ;hen decreed, 
tha.t the exiles fhould rejturn home ; and Polybius fome 
days after, endeavoured to procure another meeting of 
that refpe^able body, to reftore thofe exiles to their 
former honours in Achaia. Upon this affair he founded 
Cato, who anfwered, fmiling, Ihis luasjuft as if XiXy^'^^ 
Jhould ha've wuaiitedto enter the Cyclops' ca<ve again for a hat 
and a belt <which he had left behind. It was a faying of 
his. That ijuife men learn more from fools ^ than fools from the 
ivife; for the lAjife a*t/oid the error of fools, -'while fools ffp 
not i-rofit by the examples of the nxjife. Another of his fay- 
ing s was. That he liked a young man that blujhed, ?nore tboM 
one that turned pale : and that he did not like a foldier <wh» 

^ mo'ued his hands in marchings and his feet J n fighting, and 

*wh0 

* This j€fl IS taken from that expreflion In the firft book of Homcpi 
Iliad, ^rifjLoQofo^ ^ua-i^tv^, king that devjourefi thy people, 

f The Achaeans, in the firO year of the hundred and fifty third 
. olympiad, entered into meafure* for delivering up their country to the 
king of Pcrfia, but^ bt'm^ dUcosttcA^ x v\vc>^(a«vd oC tbcoi were feized, 
and compelled to Uve.cxvVe^^ \n Ua\^ . 'Y>a,fei« >Jti«3 cAti<\w^^VfcH<x»«^ 
yean ; after which, about iVvree VvMt.e.ttA, v*\» >Nf»^ «^\\wh««^ hj^x^ 
Tcaorid by a decree of the fctvate, >NVacVv>N«. v^w«.^^Vl.«»»^ >%*^ 
,vpiv 0/ Polybius, who WW9P« olx\vc:^>»a««* 
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woho Jnored louder in bedy than he Jhouted in battle . Jelling 
upon a very fat man, he faid, Of ^what fer'vice to his country 
can ftuh a body he, 'which is nothing tut belly? When an 

' -epicure defired to be admitted into his friendihip, he faid. 
He could not live -with a man ijohofe palate had quicker fenfa^ 
tions than his heart* He u fed to fay. The foul of a lo'ver 

' li'ved in the body of another: And that in all his life he 
never repented but of three things ; the frft ivas, that he had 
Jrufted a nvoman 'with a fecret ; thefecon^y thai he had gone 
by feu, fwhen he might ha-ve gone by land; and the third, that 
he had pajfed one day ^without having a loill by hhn * . To 
an old debauchee, he faid. Old age has deformities enongh of 
its ovons do not add to it the deformity of 'vice, A tribune of 
the people, who had the charafter of a poifoner, propo- 
fmg a bad law, q.nd taking great pains to have it pafled, 
Cato faid to him, T'oung man, I knoixj not nxjhich is moft 
dangerous, to drink 'what yoU mix, or to ena^ ivhat ycu pro'" 
po/e. Being fcurriloufly treated by a man Avho led a dif^ 
folute and infamous life, he faid, // is upon *vcty unejual 
terms that I contend ^juith you ; for you are accuficmed tQ (e 
fpckenillof, and can fpeak it 'with pleafure ; but 'with melt 
is unufual to hear it, and difagreeable to fpeak it. Such wa^s 
the manner of his repartees and ihort fayings. 

Being appointed Conful along with his friend Valerius 
Flaccus, the government of that part of Spain which tha 
Romans call ceterior, hither, fell to his lot f . While he 
was fubduing fome of the nations there by armi, and 
winning others by kindnefs, a great army of barbarians 
fell upon him, and he was in danger of being driven out 
with dilhonour. On this occafion he fent to defire fuc- 
cours of his neighbours, the Celtiberians, who demanded 
two hundred talents for that fervice. All the oSicers 
of his army thought it intolj?rable, that the Romans (hould 
; be obliged to purchafe afliJftance 0/ the barbarians: but 
P. 2 Cato 

•This has been naifundcrftoodby ^11 ithe tranflators, who have 
agreed in rendering it»*»^hat he bad paffedjone day idly." 

f Aa Cato's troops confiiled, for the njoft part of raw foldiers, he 
took great pa^s t« difcipliiie them, condderlng that they tiad to deal 
with the Spj^iards, who, in thcjir war$ with the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians, (Mid; learned the tpilitary ^rt, and were naturally br«.H^ %sv^ 
courag^^qons. Before he came to aftlon, he fct\t v^vi Vv\% tl^tx^ \}wfcX\;v*> 
foldiers. ^might place all their hopes In ihtvr va^\&t. >N\\\v xVfc ^xtkft. 
v/Vmt,^ wh<ni he came n^ar the enemy, he took * cacwp^U^ wA -^^^ 
iijsarmy behind them in the plain i Co tha\ ^Xx* ^^w^w^* '''^^^^*** 
tween him and his camp. ' ^ 
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Cato faid, // is no fuch great hardjhip s for if ive conquer, 
<we Jhall fay them at the enemfs expence i and if ive are con- 

fueredy there ivill be nobody either to pay or 7nake the demands 
le gained the battle, and every thing afterwards fuc- 
ceeded to his vvifli. Polybius tells us, that the walls of 
all the Spanifh towns on this fide the river Baetis were 
.razed by his command in one day *, notwithttanding the 
towns >vere numerous, and their inhabitants brave, Cato 
.himfclf fays, , he took more..cities than he Ipent days in 
.Spain:, nor is it a vain boaft; for they were actually no 
^fewjcn^han fpur hundred. Though this campaign afforded 
. the (bljiers. great booty, he gave each of them a pound 
weight of iilver befides, faying, // 'was better that many 
of the Koma,ns Jhou Id return ivithfkfer in their pockets, than 
a fe-w <u}ith gold. And for his own part;, he ailbres us, 
. .that of all that was taken in the war, nothing came t;o 
his fhare but what he eat and drank. Not that I blame, 
fays he, thofe that feeh their o-ivn advantage in thefe things ; 
but I had rather, contend for valour ivith the bra'vey than far 
nicealth ^with the rich, or in rapacioufnefs njuith the co'vetous* 
,And he not o^ly.kept himfelf clear of extortion, but all 
that were immediately under his diredion. He had five 
fervants with him in this expedition, one of whom, named 
Paccus, had purchafed three boys that were among the 
jjrifoners : but when he knew that his mafter was in- 
^formed pf it, unable to bear the thoughts of coming into 
his prefence, he hanged himfelf. Upon which Cato fo^d 
^ the boys, and put the money into the public treafure. 

While he was fettling the affairs of Spain, Scipio the 
, Great, who was his enemy, and wanted to break the 
courfe of his fuccefs, and have the finifhing. of the war 
himfelf, managed matters io as .to get himfelf appointed 
his fucccfTor. After which he made j^ll poffible hafle ;o 
take the command of the army from him. But Cato, 
hearing of his march, took five companies of foot, and 
five hundred horfe, as a convoy to attend upon Scipio, 
^nd as he went to meet him, defeated tjie Lacetanians, 

anil 

• As the dread of his name, procured him great rcfpc^ in all the 

provinces beyond the Iberus, he wrote the fame day private letters to 

the commanders of feveral fortified tovmsvorderin'g them, to demolith 

without delay their.foruficax\ov\s\ atvda$CMv\tk%\Jcv^uvvVvaxV!A."»«ould ^ar- 

don none but fucjjjas readW^ corovVit^ VwYv Vv\^ w^«^. 'tN^T>% wv4.^\ 

tht commanders b«tu&¥\ng t\\t ordws x.o\«,ttti\tit\i vc^W^xVlVvaxTOR.- 

di^teiy beat down ihrin^^i^ ^^^^ V^^^ ,\A^.y«Lv^.5i.A^ 
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and took among them fix hundred Roman deferters, whom* 
he caufed to be put to death. And uponScipio's expreffing 
his difpleafure at this, he anfwered ironically, Rome ifjotdd , 
he great indeed, if men of, birth -would -not yield the palm of 
I'irtue to the commonalty, and if Plebeians, like himfelf. 
iKJould contend for excellence - 'with men of birth cind quality. 
Befides, us the fenate had decreed, that nothing fhould- 
be altered which Cato had ordered and eftabliftied, the poll 
which Scipio had made fo much intereft for, rather tar- 
niflied.his own glory .thaa that of Cato; for he continued 
inadi^ during, that government* 

In the mean time, Cato was honoured with a triumph. • 
But he did not a£l afterwards, like thofe whofe ambition is 
only for fame,.aiid not for virtue> and who having reached 
the higheft honours, borne the office of Conful and led up * 
triumphs, withdraw from public bufinefs," and give up " 
the reil of their days to ea-fe and pleafure. On the con- 
trary, like thofe who are juft entered upon bufinel^, and 
thirll for honour and renown, he exerted himfelf as if he 
was beginning his race a-new, his fervices being* always 
ready both for his friends in particular,^ and= for the citi- 
zens in general, either at the bar or ia the field. For 
he went with the Conful Tiberius Sempronius to Thrace 
and the Danube *, as his lieutenant* - And as a legionary . 
Tribune, he attended Manius Acilius Glabrid into Greec«,f ' 
in the war againll Antiochus the Great ; who, next to 
Hannibal, wa^ the moft formidable enemy the Romans 
ever had. , For having recovered almofl all the provinces 
of Afia wliick Selucu5 Nicanor had pofieffed, and re- 
duced many warlike nations of .barbarians he was fo much 
elated, as to think the Romans the only match for him in 
the field.. Accordingly he croffed the lea with a powerful 
army, colouring his defign with the fpecious pretence of 
relloring liberty to the Greeks, of Which, however, they 
flood in no need, for being lately delivered by the fa- 
vour of the Romans, from the yoke of Philip and the Ma- 
cedonians, they were free already, and were governed 
by their own laws. 

At his approach, all Greece was in great commotion, 
and unrefolved how to a6l; being corrupted with the 
fplendid hopes infufed by the orators whom Antiochus had 

* the year after hh Confulihlp, and tKc twotid ^ex- ^l SXaVm^^'i^'^ 
Md forty^axth oi/ftipiad. 
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gained. Acilius, therefore, fent ambafTadors to the fc- 
ven'il Hatc^; Titus Framiniiis appeafed the diflurbances, 
and kept rnoil of the Greeks in the Roman intereft, with- 
out ufing any violent means, as I have related in his life; 
and Cau) confirmed the people of Corinth, as well as 
ihofe of Patrrt* and ^gium in their duty. He alfo made 
a confidenible flay at Athens ; and it is faid, there is 
Itlll extant a fpeech of his, which he delivered to the 
Athenians in Greek, exprefiing his admiration of tXe 
virtue of their anceftors, and his fatisfadtion in behold- 
ing the beauty and grandeur of their city. But this ac- 
count is not true, for he fpoke to them by an interpreter. 
Not thr.t he was ignorant of Greek ; but chofe to adhere 
to the cuftoms of his country, and laugh at thofe who 
admired nothing but what was Greek. He, therefore, 
ridiculed Pofthamius Albinus, who had written an hillory 
in that language, and made an apology for the impro- 
prieties of exprelTion, faying. He ought tc he pardoned ^ if ht 
ivrcie it by command cf the Amphi^y ones. We are afl'ured 
that the Athenians admired the Itrength and concifenefs 
of his language; for what' he delivered in few words, the 
interpreter was obliged to make ufe of many to explain ;. 
infomuch that he left them ki the opinion, that the ex- 
prefilons of the Greeks flowed only from the lips, while 
thofe of the Romans came from the hea.rt *. 

Antiochos having blocked up the narrow pafs of Ther- 
Biopylaj with his troops, and added walls and entrench- 
ments to the natural fortiiications of , the place, fate down 
there unconcerned, thinking the war could not touch him. 
And indeed the RomaAs defpaired of forcing the pafs. 
But Cato rcGolleding the circuit the Periians had taken 
oft a like occafionf , fet out in the night with a proper 
detachmen*". 

When they had advanced a confiderable height, the 
guide, who was one of the prifoners, miffed his way, and 
wandering about, among imprafticablc places and pre- 

cipices> 

. • Thtre cannot be a ftronger inftancc than this, that tbe brief ex* 
preflion of the Spartans, was oviing to the native fimpiicity of their 
jiianners, and the finccrity of their hearts. It was the expreiTion f f 
pature — Artificial and circumlocutory expreffion, like licentious paint* 
ir.gSt are t/ie confcqutnctb oi WccwVvovi^ Y\l^. 
f Jn t/ie Pcrfian >Nar, V.comAas, WixXxOivr*:^ Wtv^x^^ ^V^x\«wi ^t\^> 
fuflmncd t'le /hjck of an \nnumcTxbU ti\u\uv>a^« VtvxV'i v^Uc^^-W-w- 

n.op>;a., until the bavbat\a«* ^^^^^'^^V^^^^^^^.^f^t^^^^^ 
h- b)€.:yays, came up upcn Kuu W.vM, ^u4 c>.vVva v^.x>, v.v^^^ 
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eipices, threw the fotdiers into incxpreffiblc dread and 
defpair. Cato feeing the danger, ordered his forces to 
halt, while he, with one Lucius Manlius^ who was dex- 
terous in climbing the fteep' mountains *, went forward 
with great diihculty and at the hazard of his life, at mid- 
night, without any moon ; fcrambling among wild olive- 
trees and fteep rocks that ftill more impeded his view* 
and added darknefs to- the obfcurity. At lafl they hit 
upon a path which fecmed to lead down to the enemy's 
camp. There, they fet up:marks upon fome of the moflf 
confpicuous rocks on the top of the mountain Caljidrof 
mas; and returning the-fame way, took the- whole party 
with theni ; whom they condu6l:^d by the direction of the 
marks, and fo regained the little path; where they made 
a proper difpofition of the troops . They had marched bat 
a little farther, when the path failed them, and they faw 
nothing before them but a precipice, which diftreffed them- * 
fiill more j: for they could oiot yet perceive that they were* 
near the encmy^ - ^ 

The day now began: to appear, when one of them/ 
thought he heard the found ot human voices, and a little 
after they' faw the Grecian camp and the advanced guard 
at the foot of the rock. Cato therefore, made a halt, and * 
fent to acqsoaint the Firmians that he wanted to fpeak 
with them in private f. Thefc were troops whofe fidelity 
and- eoorAgc he^iad experienoe on- the molb dangerous -oc- 
Caiions. They haftehed into his prefenee/ when he thus 
addreflcd them : " I want to take one of the enemy alive* 
*' to learn of him who they are that compofe this advah« 
*' ced guard, and how many in number ; and to be in- 
•*"formed what is the difpofition and ordei of their whole • 
*' army, and what preparations they Jiavo made to receive - . 
•'us; but the bufinefs requires the fpeed and impetuofity 
•* of lions, whorufli into a herd'oftlmoroos bealls." 

When Cato had. done fpeaking^ the Firmians. without ^ 
fhr^er preparation^ poured down> the mountain, fur* 
priied the advanced guard, difperfed them, took one 
arme4 man, and brought him to Cato. Theprifoner in* 
fctrmed him^ that the main body of the army was en« 
E'4 . - camped 

* The moantains to the eaft of the ilraits of Thennopyte are c<yne-> 
prehended under tlie name of 0«a, and ihe Y^\|\^«^ ol \.Yv«6wv\& c^i&A^ 
CilJidromuSi at tJie {o<n of which It a to*d ftxi^ U«x >«a^d. ' ^ 

f FJrmiam was a Roman colony In tt* VicttiR. 
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camped with the king in the narrow pafs, and that the 
detachment which guarded the heights coniifted of fix 
hundred feledl -^tolians. Cato deipiiing thefe troops, 
as well on account of their fmall number, as their negli- 
gence, drew his fword, and rufhed upDn them with all 
the alarm of voices and trumpets. The ^tolians no 
iboner faw him defcend from the mountains, than they 
fled to the main body, and pnt the whole in the utmoft 
confufion. 

At the fame time Manius forced the entrenchments of 
Antiochus below, and poured into the pafs with his army, 
Antiochus himfelf being wounded in the mouth with a 
ftone, and having fome of his teeth ftruck out, the an- 
guifh obliged him to turn his horfe and retire. After his 
retreat, no part of his army cold fland the fhock of the 
Romans ; and though there appeared no hopes of efcap- 
ing by flight, by reafon of the ilraitneis of the road, the 
deep marfhes on one fide and rocky precipices on the 
other, yet they crowded alone through thofe narrow paf- 
fages, and puftiing each other down, perilhed miferably, 
out of fear of being deltroyed by the Romans. 

Cato, who was never fparing in his own praifes, and 
thought boafling a natural attendant on great actions, is 
very pompous in his account of this exploit. He fays, 
*' That thofe who faw him charging the enemy, routing 
** and purfuing them, declared, that Cato owed lefs to 
*' the people of Rome, than the people of Rome owed to 
«^ Cato; and that the Conful Manius himfelf, coming hot ■ 
*' from the fight, took him in his arms as he too came 
*' panting from the adlion, and embracing him a long 
** time, cried out in ar tranfport of joy, that neither he 
*' nor the whole Roman people could fufliciently reward 
*' Cato's merit.*' 

Immediately after the battle, the Conful fent him with 

• an account of it to Rome, that he might be the firll to 

carry the news of his own achievements. With a favour- 

able wind he failed to Brundufiuro ; from thence he 

reached Tarentum in one day: and having travelled. four 

days more, he arrived at Rome the fifth day after be 

landed, and was the firft that brought the news of the 

, vidory. His arrival filled the city with facrifices and 

other teiUmonies of ^oy , atvd ^•a.'v^ \\v<i ^tic\^\^ fe 'o\'^\viJx 

opinion of themfelves, t\vat tVvey tvonv \i^\\t^^\ \V^t^^^>^\ 

be no bounds to tlieir emij^vxe ox xWvx ^c^^nw. ^^^ 
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The.fe are the moll remarkable of Cato's aftions ; and 
with refpeft to civil affairs, he .appears to have thought the 
impeaching of oiFendersanid bringing them to juftice, a . 
thing that well deferv^d his attention. For he profecuted 
feveral, and encouraged and aflifled others in carrying on 
their profecutions; . Thus he Xet^ip Petilius againlt Scipio 
the Grea:f L but fecure in the dignity of his family, and 
his own greatnefs of mind, .Scipio treated the accufation 
with the. utmoft contempt... Ca to perceiving he would 
not be capitally condemned, dropt the profecution ; but, 
with fome others who aflifled him in the caufe, impeached ♦ 
his brother Lucius Scipio, who was fentenced to pay a 
ilne which his circumllances could not anfwer, (o that he 
was in danger of imprifonment ; and it was not without 
great difficulty and appealing, to the Tribunes; that he . 
was difmified. 

We have alfo an account of a young man who had ■ 
pr()cared a verdift againfl an enemy of his father who 
was lately dead, _and had him lligmatized. Cato met 
him as he was .pafling through the ^ri^«r, and taking 
him by the hand, .addreffed. him in thefe words : " It is 
'* thus we are to facrifice . to the ma/ies of our parents, not 
*' with the blood of goats and lambs, but with the tears 
" and condemnation of their enemies/', 

Cato, however, did not efcape thefe attacks; but ■ 
when in the bufinefs of the flate, he gave the leaft han-*. 
dl;, was certainly profecuted, and fometimes in danger 
of being condemned. For it is faid that near fifty im- 
peaclimcnts were brought againfl: him, and the lafl, when 
he was eighty-lxx years of age: on which occafion he 
made ufe of tfca't memorable expreffion, // is hard that 
I ivho ha-ve lived ivith men of one generation, Jhould be 
obliged to make my defence to thofe of another... Nor was this 
the end of iiis contefls at the bar; for, four years after, 
at the age of ninety*., he impeached Servilius Galba: So 
that, like Neftor,. he. Jived three generations, and, like 
P 5 , him, . 

, * Plutacch hfcrei« not confiflent with.himfclf. Towards the begin- 
ning of this life he fays that Cato was but fevente:n years old at the 
time of HannibaPs fuccefs in Italy ; and at the conclufion he telU 
that Cato died juft at the beginning of the third Punic war. But Han- 
nibal came into Italy in the year oi Rome ^-^^'^ ^.xi^ \Vt ^vt^VNixCvti. 
yvir broke out feventy years after, in tVve ^eat ol "P^omt C^cia^. N&w«^- 
Jag to this computation, Cato cquld not be tnoi^ xVv«cv cv^vXiA^wv 
years old when he died j and this accouikt U cofvfitwx^ Vj Cvi^tov , 
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him was always in adlioii. In (hort, after Having can- 
llantly oppofed Scipio in matters of government, he lived 
until the time of young Scipio, his adopted grandfon, and 
ion of Paulus ^miliuiij who conc^uered Perfeus and the 
Macedonians, 

Ten years after his Confulfliip, Cato flood for the office 
of Cenfor, which was the higheit dignity in the republic. 
For,' befide the otJ^er power and authority that attended 
this office, it gave the magiilrate a right of inquiry into 
the lives and manners of tlie citizens^. The Romajns did 
HOt think it proper ^hat any one Ihoold be left to follow 
his own inclinatix)ns without infpcftion or controul, either 
in marriage, in the procreation of children, in his table, 
or in the company he kept. But, convinced that in thefe 
private fcenes of life a man's real chaiafter was much 
more diftinguifhable than in his public and political tranf- 
adions, they appointed two magHcrates, the one out of 
the Patricians, and the other out of the Pkbians, to in- 
Ipeft, to corred, and tochaltii'e fuch as they found giving- 
into diffipation and liccntioufnefs, and deierting the an- 
cient and eftabliftied manner of living. Thefe great offi- 
iiers they called Cenfors : and they had power to deprive 
a Roman knight of his horfe, or to expel a fenator that 
led a vicious and diforderly life. They likewife took an. 
eftimate of each citizen's eilate, and enrolled them ac- 
cording to their pedigree, quality, and condition. 
■ This office has leveral other great prerogatives annexed 
-to it: and therefore when Cato foiicited it, the principal 
Senators oppofed him. The motive to this oppofition with 
fome of the Patrician* was envy; for they imagined it 
would be a difgrac.e to the nobility, if perfons of a mean*, 
and obfcure origin were elevated to the higheft honour ii^ 
the ftate ; with others it was fear; for, confcioas that their- 
lives were vicious, and that they had departed from the 
ancient fimplicity of manners, they dreaded the aulle- 
rity of Cato; becaufe they believed he would be llem 
and inexorable, in his office.. Having confulted and pre- 
pared their meafures, they put up feven candidates. in op- 
pofition to Cato; and imagining tliat the people wanted, 
to be governed with an ealy hand, they foolhed them with 
hopes of a mild Cenibrfliip. Cato, on the contrary, with- 
out condefcending to the kai^l ft-itxctY or- CQm^Uifance„ 
in his /peeches fr-cm tUe roSLiNim \^xok^<i^ \c.^ t^W\>\x\^\w 
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t<> piinifh every inftance of vice ; and loudly declaring that 
the city wanted great reformation, conjured tlie people, 
if they were wife, too choofe, not the mildeft, but the 
fevereil phyfician. He told them that he wag bne of that 
character, and, among the Patriciansv Valerius Flaccus 
was pother; and that with him for his colleague, and 
him only, he< could hope to render good fervice to the 
commonwea^lth, by efFedually cutting off,* like another 
^/^r^, the fpreading luxury and effeminacy of the times. 
He added, that he faw others prefllng into the Cenfor(hip, • 
in order to cxercife that office in a bad manner, becauie 
they were afraid of fuch as would difcharge it faithfully* 

The Roman people, .on this occafion, fhewed them- 
felves truly great, and worthy of the belt of leaders: for, 
far from dreading the feverity of this inflexible pianj 
they rejefted thofe fmoother candidates that feemed ready 
to confult their pleaflirc in everv thing, and chofe Vale- 
rias Flaccus with Cato ; attendmg to the latter not as a 
man that folicited the office of Cenfor, but as one who, 
already poflefled-of it, gave out his orders by virtue of 
his authority.' - 

The hrfl thing- Cato did, was to name his friend* and- 
colleague Lucius Valerius Flaccus chief of the fenate, 
and to expel many others the houfej particularly Lucius 
Quintius, who had been Conful feven years before, and; 
what was Hill a greater honour, was brother to Titus- 
Flaminius^, who overthrew king Philip. 

♦ # #- ' * • # ' • 

* # ' ♦ # # # ' 

He expelled alfo Maniliusi another fenator, whom the * 
general opinion (lad marked out for Conful, becaufe he * 
had given his wife a kifs in the day-time in the iight of his 
daughter. " For his own part," he faid, *' his wife never 
'* embraced him but when it thundered dreadfully," add- 
ing by way of joke, " That he was happy when Jupiter 
" pleafed to thunder." ' 

He was cenfured as having merely indulged his envy, 
when he degraded Lucius who was brother to Scipio the 
Great, and had been honoured with a triumph; for he 
ti/ok from him his horfe; and it was believed he did it to 
iiUult the memory of Scipio Africanus. But there waa 

-.% 
* PoJybius, Livyy and Cictro make \Vit totwMoa <i^ "^v^ ^-we^ci 
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another thing that rendered hipi more generally obnoj6- 
ious, and that was the reformation he introduced in point 
of luxury. It was impofiible for him to begin his attacks 
upon it openly, becaufe the whole body of the people 
"was infe«fted, and therefore he took an indiredl method. 
He caufed an eilimate to be taken of all apparel, carriages, 
female ornaments, furniture and utenfils ; and whatever 
exceeded fifteen hundred drachmas in value, he rated at 
ten times as much, and impofed a tax according to that 
valuation. For every thoufand ajes he made them pay 
three; that finding themfelves bttrdened with the tax, 
while the modcfl: and frugal, with equal fubftance, pai4 
much lefs to the public, they might be induced to retrench 
their appearance. This procured him many enemies, not 
only among thofe who, rather than part with their luxury, 
fubmiited to the tax, but among thofe who lefl'ened th^ 
cxpence of their figure, to avoid it. For the generality 
of mankind think that prohibition to Ihew their wealth is 

. the fame thing as taking it away, and that opulence is 
feep in the fuperfluities, npt in the neceffarie^. of life. 
And this (we are told) was what furprifed Arifto the phir 
lofoplier; for he could not comprehend why thofe that arc 
poffeiled of fuperfluities ilvould be accounted happy, rather 
than fuch as abound ia.what is neceifary and ufeful. But 
Scopas the Theifalian, when one of his friends aiked him 
for fomething that could be of little ufe to him* and gave 
him that as a reafon why he fliould grant iiis requefl, made 
anfwer, *' It is in thefe ufeleis and fuperfiuou* things 
•' that I^am rich and happy." Thus the defire o£ wealth, 
far from being a natural paffion, i»a foreign and adven- 
titious one, arifing from vulgar opinion. . 

Cato paid no.regard. to theie complainj;s, .but became 
.ftill more fevere and rigid. He. cut off. the pipes by 
which people conveyed water from the public fountains 
into their houfes and gardens, and.. demoUihed all th^ 
buildings that projected out into the ftreets. He lowered 
the^price of public works, and turned out the public re- 
venues at the highett rent they could bear. )^y theft : 
things he broug;ht upoahimfelf the hatred, of vailnum- 
tofei^ of people : fo that Titus Flaminius and his party 
attacked him, and prevailed with the fenatc to annul thi 
C.pntra^s he had made for repairing the temples and pub- 

JKc buildings, as dexni;^eiimXQ .x^^^^x^* ^six^-AxiR.v^ 
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Hop here, but incited the boldeft .of the . Tribunes to ac- 
cuie him to the people, and iin^ him .two talents. Thty 
like wife oppofed him very much ia .hi$. building at the 
public charge a hall below the fenate-houfe by ttiG/orum, 
which he hnKhed notwitjiftanding, and called, the. /*^rt7tf« 
hall. 

The. people, however^, appeax. to hg^ve been highly 
pleafed with his behaviour in this office.. Fpr.when they 
ereded his flat ue in .the temple o( Health, they made np 
mention on thcspedellalof Jjiivifltories and. his. triumph, 
but the infcriptioo was to this eiFeft: '* In honour of 
** Cato^the Cpnibr, who., when the . Roman . commonr 
«* wealth was degenerating into licenUoufnefs, by good 
*' difcipline.and wife inftitutions reftqred it.*' • 

Before this, he laughed at thole who were fond of fuch 
honours, and faid, ** They were not aware that they 
'* plumed themfelves upon . the. worknaanfnip, of foun- 
** ders, flatuaries, and paintefs, while the. Romans bore 
** about a more glorious image of him in .their hearts.** 
And to thoi'e tnat exprefled their, wonder, that, whil^ 
many perlbns of little note ha_d their Itatues, Cato ha.d 
none, he faid. He had much rather, it Jhould. he ajkedy wohy 
he had not ajiatue, than <why he had one, . \xi (hort, he was 
of opinion' that a good citizen .fhpuld not even accept of 
his due praife,. unfefs it te^dedto the advantage of the 
community. . Yet of all. men he was the mo^ forward to 
commend himfeif : .for he tell^ us, that, thofe who. were 
guilty of mifdemeanors, and afterwards reproved for them* 
ufed to fay, " They were excufable ; they were not 
•« Catos*;*' and. that fuch as imitated (pme of his adions, 

bqt 

* -So wc have rendered the palTage-with thfe l.atin traoflator. Tha 
text i\ands thus, 05 yz xeci t»? UfA.a,fra*ovra.<; t» w«p» rov Ctoy, »j»t* 
tXiyyoiAimqt ^sygn' p>)<r»i' u<i mtcc^iov ayxetAetr om/toi?' a Xuf KaTa;j/,iq 
tkcTi. . Now.we think It much more natural to alter the two Ud words- 
into KetTuvetq tivcci, if any alteratirn is necelTary, than to break into 
the conltiu^ion and change the whcle form of the fentenc. thus* 
oj ys xflu 9rip* TON AMAPTANONT^N ti srep* rov ^»oy> iw' 
EAErXOMENflN, hiysi¥'iavrtf9 ^(Piva k. t. ^. and yet itmuft be 
fo changed to juftify the Enghlh and the French tranflations. The 
Engl.'fh runi> ihii4, Jnjrmmh that when Jcme,cUixens that had been guilty cf 
tniJdtm^L-fiours, were reptovuifor it be ufed to fay^ " They aic excufable, 
" kr they are not Catos,'* And the pRnch of Dacier thus ^ttj<\ut-la^ 
fue lorfque que/que citoyens avoient fait Aei fauftv daii\ la conAuXtt 6a \«»t •«>«> 
e/ fu^on les en re^rcmitt U "'voit accoutumt de dirt • ^^ "VX^ ^^i'DX ^iA.>a.^s^^s:^ 
*' -ciriU nc font pu de^Cjitou*,**, 
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but did it aukwardly, were called 75^-i»^/?^^^/ Catos. H<r 
adds, " That the fenate, in diificuk and dangerous times, 
" ufcd to caft tiieir eyes upon him, as pafTengcrs in a (hip 
*' do upon the pilot, ia a florm:" and '^ I'hat when he 
" happened to be ablcnt, they frequently put oft the con- 
*• fideration of mutters of importance." Thcfe particu- 
lars, indeed, are confirmed by other writers ; for his life, 
his eloquence, and his age, gave him great authority in 
Rome. 

He was a good father, a goodhulhand, and an excel- 
lent oeconomilh And as he did not think the care of his 
family a mean and trifling thing, which required only a 
fuperficial attention, it may be of ufc . to give fome ac- 
count of his condaft in that rcfpeft. 

He chofe his wife rather for her family than her for- 
tune ; perfuuded, that though bath the rich and the high- 
born have their pride, yet women of good families are 
more alhamed of any bale and unworthy adlion, and more 
obeaient to their hulhands in every thing that is good aivd 
honourable. He ufed to fay, that they who beat their 
wives or children, laid their facrllegious hands on the 
moil facrt'd things in the world ; and that he preferred 
the character of d good hafband. to that of a great fenator. 
And he admired nothing more in Socrates, than his living 
in an eafy and quiet manner with an ill-tempered wife • 
and flupid children. When he had a fon born, . no bufi- 
nefs, howe\'cr urgent, except- it related to the public, 
could hinder him from being prefent while his wife wafhed 
and^ fwaddled the infant. For Ihe fucklcd it herfelf ; nay, 
ihe often gave the bread to the fons of her fervant^, to 
infpire them with a brotherly regard for her own. 

As foon as the dawn of underitanding appeared, Cato 
took u])on him the oiiice' of fchoolmailer to . hisr fon, 
though he had a Have named Chiio, who was a good- 
grammarian, and taught feveral other children.^ But he 
tells us, he did not choofe that his fon (hould be re*- 
primando^d by a flave, or pulled by the eara, if he. hapw 
pened to be llow ia learning,; or that he Ihould be in- 
debted to {6 mean a perfon for his education. He way, 
therefore, himfelf his preceptor in grammar, inlaw, and. 
in the neceffary exercifes. For he taught him not only 
how to throw a dart, to iv^Kt Vva.ivd lo lvaj^iv^.xvd t.o tide^ 
but to box, to. endure l^aiX. 3.\x^cqV^, ^.\A\a Wmsv\^^ 
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woft rapid rivers. He farther acquaints iw, that he wrote 
hiilorie.s for him with his own hand, iit large ciiaradters, 
that without flirring out of his farhcc^s houfe, he might 
gain a knowledge of the great adions of the ancient Ro- 
mans and of tiie cuftoms of lus courvtry. He was as 
careful not to utter an indecent word before his fon, 
as he would have been in the prefence of fhe vtihil vir- 
gins ; nor did he ever bathe with him^ A regard to 
decency in this'refpeft was indeed at that time gencr^il 
among the Romans : For even fons-in-law avoided bath- 
ing -vith their fathers-iiJ-law, not choofing to appear 
naKed before them; but afterwards the Greeks taught 
them not to- be fo fcrupulou* in uncovering themfelvcs, 
and they in their turn taught the Greek:; to bathe naked 
even before the women. 

While Cato was taki»g fuch excellent meafures for 
forming his fon to virtue, he found him naturaily ductile 
botii in genius and inclination ; but as his body was too 
weak to undergo much hardihip, his father was obliged 
to relax the feverity of his difcipline, and toindalg:^ him 
a little in point of diet^ Yet, with this conilitution, he 
was an excellent foldier, and particularly diftinguilhcdr 
himfclf under Paulus -^milius in the battle stgainll Per- 
feus. On this occafion, his fword happening 10 be ftrucic 
from his hand, the moifture of whicii prevented him. from 
grafping it firmly, he turned to fome of his companiom 
with great concern, and begged their aflillance in re- 
covering it. He then rufbcd with them into the midft 
of the enemy and having, with extraordinary eiforts, 
cleared the place where tne fword was loft, he found it, 
"with much difiiculty, under heaps of arms, and dead bok 
dies of friends, as well as enemies piled upon each other. 
Paulus ^miiius admired this gallant adion of the young 
man ; and there is a letter llill extant, written by Cato to 
his fon, in which he extremely commends his high feiffe 
of honour exprefi'ed in the recovery of that Iword. The 
young man afterwards married Tertiii, daughter to Pau- 
lus yjtmilius, and filler to young Scipio ; the honour of 
which alliance was as much owing to his own as to his 
father's merit. Thus Cato's care iji'the education of his 
fon anfwered tl>e end propofed. 

He had many ilaves which he purchafcd ^tv\<yci^ xV^ft. 
captives taken in war, always c\\ooCvi\g t\v^ ^o\\Tv'^<i.^^^^ 
&ch as were rnoH capable of inftru^\oxi> VvV^ ^Vf:\^'8i ^^^^ 
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colu that pay be trained at pleafure. Npne- of fhefe.- ^ 
flaves ever \yent into any other man'§ houfcj except they • 
were fent by Cato or his wife, and if any of them was 
afeed what his mailer, was doing, he always^ ^nfwered, he 
did not know. For it was a rule with Cato to have his 
Haves either employed in.the hoiifeor afleep^.and.he liked 
thpfe beft th^t flept the. moil kindly,, believ.ing that tliey 
were better itempered than other? that had not To much 
of that refrcfhment, and. fitter for any kij^d of bufinefs.^ 
And as he knew that flav,ea will ilick. at nothing to gra- 
tify their palfion for women, h^ allowed them to have the 
company of hii female ilaves, upon paying a certain . 
price ; but under a llridt prohibition .of approaching any 
other women.. ^ 

When he was a young foldier^ and as yet in low cir- 
cu.mftances, he never found fault. with any thing that^^Has 
ferved up to hi? table, bu.t thought it a fhame to quarrel . 
with a fervant on account of his palate, .Yet afterwards, . 
when he was po/lefled of an eafy fortune, and made en- 
tertainments for his friends and the principal officers, as j 
foon as dinner was over, he never failed to correft with , 
leathern thongs fuch of his flaves as had not given due 
attendance or had fufFered .any thing to be ipailed. He 
contrived means to raife quartds anxong, his iervants, and 
to keep them at variance, ever fufpeding and fearing feme • 
bad coniequence.from their unanimity. And 

When any of them were guilty of a capital crime, he 
gave them a formal trial and put them to death in the pre- 
ience of their feilow-fervants. As his thirfl after wealth . 
increafed, and he found that agriculture was rather 
amufing than profitable, he turned his: thoughts to furer 
dependencies, and . employed his money in purchafing 
ponds, hot-baths, place? proper for fullers, and ellates in . 
good condition, having paflure-ground.and wood-lands. . 
From thefe he had a great .revenue, fuch a one,, he ufed to 
iky, as Jupiter himfelf could not 4if appoint him of , 

He pradifed ufury upon Ihips in the.. moll blameable . 
manner. His method was to infift, that, thofe whom he 
furnifhed with money, fhould take a great number into 
partnerihip. When there were full Mx,y of them, and as 
many Ihips, he demanded one fliare for himfelf, which he 
managed by Quintio his frecd-man, who failed and traf- 
£cked along, with them. TYi\i?»,x\vou^\v\& 'gaXa.Ni^'s.^^-iX^ 
Ae did not rifk hi?; <;ajiu\,>vi\ qhVj ^ ^^^ ^^\X ^^Sx. 
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He likewife lent money to fuch of his flaves as chofe it ; 
and they employed it in purchafing hoyi, who were af- 
terwards inftrutted and fitted for fervic. at Cato's ex- 
pence; and being fold at the year's end (>'/ audion, Cato 
took feveral of them himielf, at the pj io of the higheft 
bidder, deducting it out of wh.a iic nacl lent, To incline 
his fon to the fame cetonomy, Jie toiU :ii .1, 7 oat to dimimjh 
his fubjiance njoas not the part of u Ti.-iu, but of a ^wicioiv^ 
^woman. Yet he carried the thing lo extravagance, when 
he hazarded this alTertion, l^hat ti: nu-.n truly wonderful 
and godliky and jit to be regifiered in tioc :'.',■ s of glory, luas he, 
by --whcfe accou7its it Jhould at lajt appcui that he had more than 
iioubleii --what he had received from his uncejlors. 

When Cato was very far advancea «ii years, there ar- 
rived at Rome, two ambaliadors from Athens *, Car- 
neades the Academic, and Diogenes the Stoic, They were 
fent to beg off a fine of five hundred talents which had 
been impofed on the ^Athenians for contumacy, by the 
Sicyonians, at the fuit of^e people of Oropusf . Upoa 
the arrival of thefephilofopti^rs, fuch of the Roman youth 
as had a taile for learning went to wait on them, and 
heard them with wonder and delight. Above all, they 
were charmed with the graceful manners of Carneades, 
the force of whofe eloquence being great, and his reputa- 
tion equal to his eloquence, had drawn an audience of the 
moil couriderable and the politeft perfons in Rome, and 
the found of his fime, like a mighty wind, had filled the 
whole city. The report ran, that there was come from 
Greece a man of alloniftiing powers, whole eloquence 
more than human, was able to foften and difarm the 
fiercell pafilons, and who had made fo ftrong an impref- 
fion upon the youth, that, forgetting all other pleafures 
and diverfions, they were quite pofl'efied with an enthu- 
fialHc love of philofophy. 

The Romans were delighted to find it fo ; nor could 
they without uncommon pleafure behold their fons thus 
fondly receive the Grecian literature, and follow thcfe 
wonderful men. But Cato, from the beginning, was 

alarmed 

« Aulus GelUus mentions a third ambaffador, CrItolau8 the Pct-I- 
patetic. 

f The Athenians had pkindcred the c\t^ aJ Ow^^Qft* \i^ws«*^- 
plaint made by the inhabitants, the affavt Y»a* it^^t\«^ xo ^Coft ^'^>^^^r^ 
.nation 0/ the Sicyonians, and the Aihenvati* tio^ ^^^«sxv«^ViVy^>»?\ 
thesnfelves, were fined five hundred la\w\xs% 
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alarmed at it. He no focner perceived this paffion for 
the Grecian learning prevail, but he was afraid that the 
youth would turn their ambition that way, and prefer the 
glory of eloquence to that of deeds of arms. But when he 
found that the reputation of thefe philofophers rofe ftill 
higher, and tiiir firll fpeeches w«re tranliatcd into Latin, 
by Caius Acilius, a fenator of great diftindlion, who had 
earnciliy begged the favour of interpreting them, he had 
no longer patience, but refolved to difmifs thefe philofo- 
phrrs upon fomc decent and fpecious pretence. 

He went, therefore to the fenate, and compla.3ned of , 
the magiHrates for detaining fo long fuch ambafllidors as 
thofe, who could perfuade the people to whatever they 

• pleafed. " You ought," faid he, ** to determine their 
** affair as fpeedily as poflible, that returning to their 
•* fchooh they may hold forth to the Grecian youth, and 
'* that our young men may again give attention to the 
•* laws and the magiftrates." Not that Cato was induced 
to this by any particular pique to Carneades, which fomc 
fuppofe to have been the cafe, but by his avcriionto phi- 
lofophy, and his making it a point to ftiew his contempt , 
of the polite lludies and learning of the^ Greeks. Nay, 
he fcrupled not to affirm, " That Socrates himfelf • 
'•' was a prating feditious fellow, who ufed: his utmoft 
'* endeavours to tyrannize over his country ^^ by abo- 
*' lifiiing its culloms, and drawing the people over to 
" opinions contrary to the laws." And,' to ridicule the 

4 flow methods of libcrates's teaching, he faid, " His 
" fcholars grew old in learning their art, as if they in- 
'* tended to exercife it in the fi^ades below, and to plead 
" caufes there." And to difiuade his fon from thofe 
ftudies, he told him in a louder tone than coitld be er- 
peftcd from a man of his a^e, and, as it were, in an ora- 
cuhir and prophetic way, Tlat 'when the Romans came 
thoroughly to vnhihe the Grecian literature y they nvoidd left 
the empire of the njuarld^ But time has fhewn the vanity of 
that invidious afTcrtion ; for Rome was nev^er at a higher * 
pitch of greatnefs, than when (he was moft perfcft in the 
Grecian erudition, and moil attcniive to ail manner of 
learning*. 

Nor 

f Rome had indeed aNtrv «'5KXentvN^^Ttv"^\x^v«\^^ Kxi^jaSS.'ws.^s^N 
hnty at the fame lime, fl\c \oa Vvw M\c\<itvx. covKVXwv^xx^iTw^xweiVw^^***^. 
Not that the learning of t\NC. ^omAv^% cotvuv\.xiV^x.^^^ V.^^ 
thi^U irrcligion, thdr luxury, aud covxuv^votv, ^^c^vv.t«.^ ^. 
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■ Nor was Cato an enemy to the Grecian philofopheri 
only, but looked upon the phyficians alfo with a fufpi- 
cious eye. He had heard, it ieems, of the anfwer which 
Hippocrates gave the king of Perfia, when he fcnt for 
him, and offered him a reward 'bf many talents, ** Twill 
*' never make ufc of my art in.«favour of barbarians who 
" are enemies to tHe Greeks." This he faid was an oatlv 
which all the phyiicians had taken, and therefore he ad- 
vifed his ion to beware of them all. He added, that he 
himfelf had written a little treatifc, in which lie had fct 
down his method of cure *, and the regimen he prefcribeJ, 
when any of his family were fick ; tiiat he never recom- 
mended falling, l)ut allowed them herbs, with duck, 
pigeon, or hare : fuch kind of diet being light and fuit- 
able for fick people, having no other inconvenience buc 
its making them dream ; and that with- thefe r^medie* 
and this regimen, he preferved himfelf and his family. 
But his felf-fufficiency in this refpedt went not unpuniihed > 
for he loll both his wife and fon. He himlelf, indeed, 
by his flrong make and good habit of body, lafled long ; 
fo that even in old age he frequently indulged his incli- 
nation for the fex, and at an unfeafonable time of life mar- 
ried a young woman. It was on the following pretence. 
After the death of his wife, he married his fon to the 
daughter of Paulus iEmilius, the filler of Scipio ; and 
continued a widower, but had a young female Have that 
came privately to his bed. It co^ld not, however,' be 
long a fecrct in a fmall houfe, with a danghter-in-iaw in 
it ; and one day as the favourite flave pafl'ed by with a 
haughty and flaunting air, to go to the Cenfor's cham- ' 
ber f , young Cato gave her a fevere look, and turned his 
back upon her, but faid not a word. The old man was 
foon informed of this circumftance, and finding that thi$ 
kind of commerce difpleafed his fon and his daughter-in» 

law. 



♦ Cato was a worfe quack than Dr. Hill. His mccilcal receipts, 
which may be found in his treatifc of country afLirs, ate either very 
iimpic or v.ry daneercus; and faflin?», which he exploded, is better 
than them all. Duck, pigeon, and hare, which, if we may believe 
Plutarch, he gave his fick people as a light diet, are certainly the 
firor.^td and mod indigeAible kinds ot (ood^ tktvd xVvtu \£\^v\\*|^ \\>iciQk> 
dream was a proof of it, 
f JIh Partr nf&orqxie dcdtn^ co\ dcxln U\<\Ac\% 
IfVihfa armat^ cf», qui nutu concuxil oi\>ttt\, ^ ,. ^^ 

JaJuitur fdcicm ^^uri On\\>. V^^^.• ^-'«>-^^ 
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law, he did not expollulate with them, nor take the leaft 
notice. Next morning he went to yh\.^ forum ^ according 
to cuftom, with his friends about him ; and as he went 
along, he called aloud to one Salonius, who had been 
his fecretary, and now was one of his train, and alked 
him, *' Whether he had provided a hufband for his 
" daughter ?'* Upon his anfwering, ^ That he had not, 
** nor fliould without confulting his beft friend ;" Cato 
faid, '• Why then, I have found out a very fit hufband 
** for her, if Ihe can bear with the difparity of age : for 
*• in other refpeds he is unexceptionable, but he is very 
•' old." Salonius replying, " That he left the difpofal 
** of her entirely to him, for (he was under his protec- 
•• tion, and had no dependence but upon his bounty ;" 
Cato faid without farther ceremony, '' Then I will be. 
*' your fon-in-law." The man at firft was aftonifhed at ^ 
the propofal, as may eafily be imagined; believing Cata. 
paft tlie time of life for marrying, and knowing himfelf . 
far beneath an alliance with a family that had been ho- 1 
noured with the confulate and a triumph. But when he ; 
iaw that Cato was in earnelt, he embraced the .offer with, 
joy, and the marriaga contradl was figned as foQn as they 
came to xht forum. 

While they were buiied in preparing for the nuptials, 
young Cato, taking his relatigns. with hina, went and 
a/kcd his father, "what offence hie had committed, that 
'• he was going to put a mother-in-law upon him ?" 
Cato immediately anfwered. y Ajk not fuch a queflion, 
•* my fon ; for, inftead of being offended, I have reafon . 
•' to praife your whole condud :. I am only defirous of 
*' having more fuch fous, and leaving ;more fuch citizens , 
*• to my country." But this anfwer is faid. to have been . 
given long before, byj^ififtratus the Athenian tyrant, who, 
when he had .fo.a§. by a former wife ..already grownup* . 
married a fecond, Timonaffa of Argos, by whom he is 
faid to have had two fons.more, Joplion and Theffalus. 

By this- wife Cato had a fon, whom he, called Salonius^ 
after his mother's father* , As for his eldefl fon Cato, he 
died in his prae^orfhip. His fath^ often makes mention 
of him in his writings as a brave and worthy man. He 
bore this lofs with the moderation of a philofopher, ap» 
flying himfelf with his \x^\\a.\ 2i^\n\vj x» *S!wax^ qJ ^sdjt. 
For he did not, like Lucms luVit\A\\x^ ^lIi^^^^x^^^-wA^^^- 
tellus Pius, thi»k a^e w e^^m^u^^ it^m \>m:Ai^v^v^^ 
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of the public, but coniidered that fervice as his indif- 
penfable duty ; nor yet did he a£l as Scipio Africanus 
had done, who finding himfelf attacked and oppofed by 
envy in his courfe of glorv, quitted the adminiflration, 
and fpent the remainder of his days in retirement and 
. jnaftion. But, as one told Dionyiius, that the moft ho- 
nourable ddath was to die in poiTeffion of fo.vereign power, 
• fo Cato efteemed that the moft honourable old age, whiclji 
.was fpe^it in ierving.tjie commonwealth. The amufe.- 
jnents in which he pafled.lus.leirure hours, were the wri- 
ting of books and tilling ;he ground : and this , is the 
reafbn of our having fo many treatifes on various fubje^is, 
,and hiftories of his compofmg *. 

Injiis younger days he applied hinifelf to agriculture, 
, with a view X,o profit ; for he ufed to fay, he had only 
two ways of increafing his income, laSour and farjimony : 
.but as he grew old, Jie regarded it only by way of theory 
and amufement. He wrote a book concerning country 
affairs f, in which among other things he gives rules for 
making cakes and preferving fruit ; for he was defirous 
to be thought curious and particular in every thing. He 
kept a better table in the country than in the. town ; for h:C 
always invited Home of his acquaintance in the neighbour- 
hood to fup with him. With thcfe he pafTi^d the time in 
cheerful converfation, making himfelf agreeable not only 
to thofe of his own age, but to the young ; for he had a 
thorough knowledge of the .world, and had either feen 
himfelf, or heard from others, a variej;y of things that 
were curious and entertaining. He looked upon the tabic 
. as one of the befl means of forming friendfhips : and at 
his, the converfatign generally turned upon the praifes of 
great and excellent men among the Rojoians : as for the 
bad and the unworthy, po mention was made of them, 
for he would not allow in his company one word, either 
good or bad,, to be faid of fuch kind of men. 

The laft fervice he is faid to have done the public, was 
the deflrudion of Carthage. The younger Stipio indeed 
gave the finifliing llroke.to thsit work, ,but it was under- 
taken 
^ '^efide an hundred and fifty orations, and more, that he left be- 
■hipv lim, he wrote a .treatifc^f military difciplwe, and books of antim 
juities 5 in two of thefe he treats of the foundatfon of the cities of 
^lra]y; the other five contained the Roman biftot"^, yM^LvoaXaxXi ^.tw-w.- 
ratlve of the fird and fccond Punic war. 
f This is the only warjc pi hU Uut rcnv^jjCi^.ttitXTt \ ol ^^:t^^ ^ 
^^ve onJ/ fra^mtmu. 
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taken chiefly by the advice and at the inftanccs of Cato» i 
The occafion of the war was this. The Carthaginians 
and MaflinilTa, king of Numidia, being at war with each 
other, Cato was fcnt into Africa to inquire into the caufes 
of the quarpel. Maffmifla from the firft had been a friend 
to the Romans, and the Carthaginians were admitted into 
their alliance after the great overthrow thejr received from 
Scipio the elder, but upon terms which deprived them of 
great part of their dominions, and impofed a heavy tri- 
bute *. When Cato arrived at Carthage, he foimd that 
city not in the exhaufled and humble condition which the 
Romans imagined, hut full of men fit to bear arms* 
abounding in money, in arms, and warlike ftores, and not 
a little elated in the thought of its being fo vreW provided. 
He concluded, therefore, that it was now time for the Ro- 
mans to endeavour to fettle; the points in difpute between 
the Numidians and Carthage ; and that, if they did not 
foon make themfelves matters of that; city, which was their . 
©Id enemy, and retained Urong refentments of the ufage 
fhe had lately received, and which had not only. recovered 
herfelf after her lofles, but wasprodigioufly increafedin 
wealth and power, they would foon be exp^fed to all their 
former dangers. For this reafon he returned in all hafle 
to Rome, where he informed the fenate, '* That the de- 
•' feats and other misfortunes which had happened to the 
" Carthaginians, had not fo much drained them of their * 
" forces, as cared them of thei^ folly ; and that, in all 
«' probability, inftead of a weajker, they had made them 
"a more fkilful and warlike enemy ; that their war with 
•* the Numidians was only a prelude to future combats 
'* with the Romans ; and that the late peace was a mere 
** name, for they confidered it only as ajufpeniion of armsj 
'* which they were willing to avail themfelves of, till diey 
•* had a favourable opportunity to renew the war." 

It is faid, that at the conclufion of his fpeech he flioqk 
the lap of his gown, .and purpofely dropped fome Lybiayi 
figs ; and when he found the fenators admired them for 
their fue and beauty, he told them, " That tjie country 

*« where 

• Scipio Africanus obli?:cd the Carthaginians, ;it the concluHon of 
Ibc fecond Punic war, to deliver up their fleet to the Romans, >icli 
to Mafli^niffa part o? S'^^Vxaik^^ Aw\\\tvvau%^ 'WvA'^vi xhs. Romans ten 
thoufand talents. T\\\» pts^cc viaa rcvaAt Vci \>ca xVvc^ iwt ^\ ^icv^W-^ 
dred and /orty ioutxhol^rov^a^^^'^^^'^^'*^'^^*^^^'*^'^^'^^ 
9era. 
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" where they grew was but three days fail from Rome." 
But what is a Itronger inllance of his enmity to- Carthage, 
Jjie never gave his opinion in the Jfenate upon any other 
poiiu whatever, without adding thefe words, ** And my 
** opijiionib, that.Carthage fhouldbejeilroyed." Scipio, 
furnamed Nafica, made "it a point to mfaintain the contrary, 
and concluded all -his fpceches..thu8, " And my opinion 
'* is, that Carthage ihould be left Handing." It is very- 
likely that this great man, perceiving ' that the people 

. were come to fuch a pitch of infolence, as to be led by it 
into the greateft excefles, (To that in the pride .of profpe- 

, rity they could not be retrained by the fenate, but by their 
x)vergrown power were able to draw the government what 

. way they pleafed) thought it bed that Carthage fhould re- 
main to keep them in awe, and to moderate their pre- 
fumption. For he faw that the Carthaginians were not 
flrong enough to conquer the Romans, and yet too re- 
fpedtablc an enemy to be defpifed by them. On the other 
hand, Cato thought it danCjerous, while the people were 

. thus inebriated and giddy, with power, to fuffer a city 
wJuch had always been great, and which was now grown 
fober and wiie through its piisfortunes, to lie watching 

, every advantage againll them. It appeared to him, there- 
fore, the wifeft courfe, to have all outward dangers re- 
moved from the comnionwealth, that it might be at lei- 
fureto guard againft internal corruption ♦, 

Thus Cato, they tell us, occafioned the third and. laft 
war againft the Carthaginians. But as foon as it began 
he died, having firli prophefied of the perfon that fhould 
put an end to it ; whp w^s then a young man, and had 

.only 

♦ So we have Tendered the Uft member of the fentepcc, with the 
: Latin, ut ita opfwtunius inufliti\s r^lis medendis 'vacarent. In the original 
; it is, aya^cpac avTOK Trp? .to? wxoSsv ccfxufThttq ctTC^hiisoyrct^ i 
and ^ne of the fenfes of a>afopa is an alleviation, a refourcc j fo Eu- 
ripides" in Onfl. «r»^ V**' ^y^^^of* '*'^^ o:vf4,fo^eiq» Yet the formtr 
. EngWh tranflator.and'the French have rendered it vtry.differenily : 
How juftly let the jcarned reader judge I 

The EngllOi runs lhus» Wf ^ time tvben ibrpugh their ditra-oHy and 
ccrrubtion tb'-y badj^ many djngcrs bcngirg over ibeir beads'af hant. 

The French thus^ Lorfqu»n lui iaiffi^it uu defUns tcus let meyens dt fi 
parter a toui les epech et Je com/net tre in fuutti III ^U\ tcrrikUi* 

Wh^t led Dacier wrong, was, we fuppofe^VAs fet\A\T\v^ aitoKvit.^a^* 
ID the nxt^ in tiic paft time 1 bat it is \Kj jckat W %^^\\^v^^>f*^^^ 
MTToP^it-^oirrcc^ jfi the ^>rcfci>t. . 
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only a tribune's command in the army, but was giving 

extraordinary proofs of his condatl and valour. The 

' news of thefe exploits being brought to Rome. Cato cried 

OUtj 

—He IS the foul of council^ 
The ref^ are (hadowt vaio. 

This Scipio foon confirmed by his a^iions. 

Cato left one fon by his fecond wife, who, as we have 
already obferved, was fumamed Salonias, and a grandfon 
by the fon of his firft wife who died before him. Salo- 
nius died in his praetorfhip, leaving a fon named Marcus, 
who came to be conful, and was grandfather • to Cato 
the philofopher^ the befl: and moft illuflrioufi m^n of hii 
time. ' 



ARISTIDES AND CATO 

COMPARED. 



a 



LAVING thus given a detail of the moft memorable 
aclions of thefe great men, if we compare the whole life 
of the one, with that of the othet, it will not be eafy to 
difcern the difference between them, the eye being at- | 
traded by fo many ftriking refemblances. But if we ex- 
amine the feveral parts of their lives diftinftly, as wc do 
a poem or a pidlure, we Ihall find in the firft place, this 
common to them both, that they rofe to high Nations and 
great honour in their refpeftive coiiftnonwealths, not by 
the help of family connexions, but merely by their owo 
virtue and abilities. It is true, that when Ariftides rai- 
fed himfelf, Athens was not in Jier grandeur, and the de- 
magogues and chief magtfirates he had to deal with, were 
men of moderate and nearly equal fortunes. For eftatcs 
of the higheft clafs were then only five hundred mtdimnU 
of thofe of the fecond order, who were knights, three 
hundred ; and of thofe of the third order, who were call- 
ed Zeugittgy two hundreds But Cato, from a little vil- 
lage and a country life, launched into the Homan* go- 
vernmentj as into a boundlefs ocean, at a time when it 

♦ This is a m\(\ake \tv P\>axwc\v •. iot %^\Qt^«^^^^^\F«^^3K^^ 
find Marcus the father oi Caxo oi ^3^.\«l^ • 
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was not condu£led by the Curii, the Fabricii, and Hoftilii, 
nor received for its magiftrates and orators, men of nar- 
row circumftances who worked with their own hands, 
from the plough and the fpade, but was accuftomed 
to regard greatnefs of family, opulence, dillributions 
among the people, and fervility in courting their favour ; 
for the Romans, elated with tiieir power and importance, 
loved to humble thof<? who ftood for the great offices of 
flate. And it was not the fame thing to be rivaled by 
a Themiftocles, who was neither diftinguiftied by birth 
nor fortune, (for he is faid not to have been worth more 
than three, or, at the mojl, five talents, when he firft 
applied himfelf to public affairs,) as to have to conteft 
with a Scipio Africanus, a Servius Galba, or a Quintiu^ 
Flaminius without any other aflillance or fupport, but a 
tongue accuflomed to fpeak with freedom in the caufe of 
juflice. 

B tildes, Ariftides was only one among ten, that com- 
manded at Marathon and Piatsea ; whereas Cato was chofen 
one of the two confuls, from a number of competitors, 
and one of the two cenfors, though oppofed by feven can- 
didates, who were fome of the greateft and moit illuflrious. 
men in Rome. 

It fhould be obTerved too, that Ariftides was never 
principal in any adion ; for Miltiades had the chief ho- 
nour of tho vidory at Marathon; Themiflocles of that 
at Salamis ; and the palm of the important day at Pla- . 
t£ea, as Herodotus tells us, was adjudged to Paufanias. 
Nay, even the fecond place was difputed with Ariftides, 
by Sophanes, Aminias, Callimachus, and Cyna^girus, who 
greatly dilliaguiihed themfelves on that occafion. 

On the other hand, Cato not only flood firft in courage 
and condud, durinig his own consulate, and in the war 
with Spain ; but when he aded at Thermopylae, only as 
a tribune, under the aufpices of another, he gained the 
glory of the yidory : for he it was that unlocked the pafs 
for the Romans to ruih upon Antiochus, and that brought 
the war upon the back of the king^ who minded only 
what was before him. Tjiat vidory, which was mani- 
feilJy the work of Cato, drove Afia out of Greece, and 
opened the paffage for Scipio to that continent after* 
wards. 
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Both of thpm were equally vidlorious in war, but Ari- 
flides mifcarried in the adminiftration, bieing baniihed and 
opprefled by the faftion of Themiftocles ; whilft Cato, 
though he had for antagonifts, almbft; all the greatefl and 
moft powerful men in Rome, who kept contending with 
him even in his old age, like a fkilful wreftler, always 
held his footing. Often impeached before the people, 
and often the manager of an impeachment, he generally 
fucceedcd in his profecution of others, and was never 
condemned himfelf ; fecure in that bulwark of life, the 
defenlive and offenfive armour of eloquence ; and to this, 
much more juftly than to fortune, or his guardian ^ai/Vj, 
we may afcribe his maintaining his dignity uAblemiihed 
to the lall. For Antipater beftowed the fame encomium 
.upon Ariftot'e the philofopher, in what he wrote con- 
cerning him after his death, that, among his other qua- 
lities, he had the very extraordinary one,, of perfiiading 
people to whatever he pleafed. 

That the art of governing cities and commonwealths, , 
is the chief excellence of man, admits not of a doubt ; 
and it is generally agreed, that the art of governing a 
family, is no ftnall ingredient in that ej^cellence. • For a 
.city, which is only a colledion of families, -cannot be 
prosperous in the whole, unlefs the families, that com- 
pofe it, be ilourifhing and profperbusi And Lycurgus, , 
when he banifhed gold and filver out of Sparta, and gave 
the citizens, inftead of it, money made of iron, that had 
been fpoiled by the fire, did not deiign to excufe them from 
attending to oeconomy, but only to prevent luxury, which 
is a tumour and inflammation canfed by riches; that every 
one might have the greater plenty of the neceflaries and 
conveniencies of lite. By this eftablifhment of his, it 
appears, that he faw farther than any other legiflator; 
fmce he was fenfible that every fociety has more to ap- 
prehend from its needy members, than from the rich. 
For this reafon, Cato was no Icfs attentive to the manage- 
ment of his domeftic concerns, than to that of public 
. affairs : and he not only increafed his own eftate, bat 
became a guide to others in oxonomy and agriculture, 
concerning which he^ollefted many ufeful rules. 

But ArilHdes by his indigence brought a difgracc upon 
juflice itlelf, as if k were x\vt x\3[vcv ^yv\ vcK^^:»N^^^fl^a3aft^Lt 
of families, and a cj^uaWtv xWx. \s ^xc^'tv^.-si^V^ \.^ :acw^ ^'^'^ 
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rather than the owner. Hefiod, however, has faid a good 
deal to exhort us both to juftice and ceconomy, and 
inveighs againft idlenefs as the fource of injuftice. The 
ikme is weU reprefented by Homer *■ ■ 

The culture of tiic field, which fills the ftores 

With hippy har veils i and domeftic cares, 

Which rear the fmiling progeny, no charms 

Could boaft for me ; 'twas mine, to fail 

The fsallant fhip, to found the tromp of war, 

To point the poliflrd fpcar, and hurl the quivering lance. 

By which the poet intimates, that thofe who negled their 
own affairs, generally fupport thcmfelves by violence and 
injuftice. For what the phyficians fay of oil, that u fed 
outwardly it is beneficial, hut pernicious when taken in- 
wardly, is not applicable to the juft man ; nor is it true, 
that he is ufeful to others, and unprofitable to himfelf 
and his family. The politics of Ariftides fecm, therefore, 
to have been defedlive in this refped, if it is true (as 
mod writers affert) that he left not enough either for tlie 
portions of his daughters, or for the expences of his fu- 
neral. 

Thus Cato*s family produced praetors and confuls to ' 
the fourth generation ; for his grandfons and their chil- 
dren bore the higheft offices : whereas, though Ariftides 
was one of the greateft men in Greece, yet the moft 
diftrefsful poverty prevailing among his defendants, fome 
of then were forced to get their bread by fhewing tricks 
of fleight of hand, or telling fortunes, and others, to re- 
ceive public alms, and not one of them entertained a fen- 
timent worthy of their iiluftrious anceltor. 

It is true, this point is liable to fome difpute ; for po- 
verty is not diihonourable in itfelf, but only when it is 
the effeft of idlenefs, intemperance, prodigality, and folly. 
And when, on the contrary, it is affociated with all the 
virtues, in the fober, the induftrious, the juft, and valiant 
ftatefman, it fpeaks a great and elevated mind. For an 
attention to little things, renders it impoffible to do any 
thing that is great ; nor can he provide for the wants of 
others, whofe own are numerous and craving. The great 
and neceflary provifion for a ftatefman is, not riches, but a 

* Opyss* L. W,. 
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^ contented mind, which requiring no fuperfluities for it- 
{elfj leaves a man at full liberty to ferve die conmion- 
wealth. God is abfolutely exempt from wants ; and the 
virtuous man, in proportion as he reduces his wants, ap- 
proaches nearer to the Divine Perfection. - For as a body 
well built for health, needs nothing exquifite, cither in 
food or clothing, fo a rational way of living, and a well- 
governed family, demands a very moderate fuppoxt. Our 
pofieilions, indeed, Ihould be proportioned to the ufe we 
make of tliem ; he that amazes a great deal, and ufes 
but little, is far from being Satisfied and happy in his 
abundance ; for if, while he is folicitous to increafe it, 
he has no defire of thofe things which wealth, can pro- 
cure, he is fooliih ; if he does defire them, and yet oat 
of meannefs of fpirit will not allow himfelf in their en- 
joyment, he is miferable. 

I would fain alk Cato himfelf this queftion, *' If riches 
*' are to be enjoyed, why, when pofTeffed of a great deal, 
•* did he plume himfelf upon being fatisfied with a little ?V 
If it be a commendable thing, as indeed it is, to be con- 
tented with coarfe bread, ^nd fuch wine as our fervants 
and labouring people drink, and not to covet purple and 
-elegandy plaiftered houfes, then Ariflides, Epaminondas, 
Manius Curius, and Caius Fabricius were perfedUy right, 
in negleding to acquire what they did not think proper 
to ufe. For it was by no means neceflary for a man who," 
like Cato, could make a delicious meal on turnips, and 
loved to boil them himfelf, .while his wife baked the 
bread, to talk fo much about a farthing, and to write by 
what means a man might fooneft grow rich. Indeed, 
fimplicity and frugality are then only great things, when 
they fr^e the mind from the deiire of iuperfluities and the 
anxieties of care. Hence it was that Ariflides, in the 
trial of Callias, faid. It woas fit for none to he ajhamed of 
poverty y hut thofe that iioere poor againft. their nvrlis i and 
that they luho, like him, ijuere poor out of choice, might glory- 
in it. For it is ridiculous to luppofe that the poverty of 
Ariflides was to be imputed to fWth, fmce he might, 
without being guilty of.the leafl bafenefs, have raifed 
Jiin^iclf to opulence, by the fpoil of one barbarian, or the 
plunder of one tent. But. enough of this. 

As to ^nilitary acliievemexiXs, A\\Cife ^^ C^\a ^.dded but 

littk to the Roman cm][^vie, vi^cV .^^^ ^x^^^A:^ nw^ 
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great; whereas the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Plataea, the moil glorious and important aftions of the 
Greeks, are numbered among thofe of Ariftides. And 
furely Antiochiis is not worthy to be mentioned with 
Xerxes, nor the demolifhing of the walls of the Spanilh 
towns, with the deftruftion of fo many thoufands of bar- 
barians both by fea and land. On thefe great occafions 
Ariflides was inferior to none in real fervice, but he left 
the glory and tJie laurels, as he did the wealth, to others 
who had more need of them, becaufe he was above 
them. 

I do not blame Cato for perpetually boafting and 
giving himfelf the preference to others, though in one of 
his pieces he fays, // u abfurd for a man either to commend 
or depreciate himfelf; but! thinjc tlie man who is often 
praiiing himfelf, not fo complete in virtue, as the modeft 
man who does not even want others to praife him. For 
modelty is a very proper ingredient in the mild and en- 
gaging manner neceflary for a ilatefmen ; on the other 
hand, he who demands any Extraordinary refpeft, is diffi- 
cult to pleafe, and liable tQ envy. Cato was very fub- 
jedl to this fault, and Arifti^.es entirely {xtQ from it. For 
Ariftid^s, by co-operating With his enemy Themiftocles in 
his greateft aftions, and pifeing as it were a guard to him 
while he had the command, reflored the affairs of Athens ; 
whereas Cato, by countera6ling Scipio, had well nigh 
blafled and ruined that expedition of his againil Car- 
thage, which brought down Hannibal, who till then was , 
invincible. And he continued to raife fufpicions againft 
him, and to perfccute him with calumnies, till at laft he 
drove him out of Rome, and got his brother ftigmatized 
with the ihameful crime of (embezzling the public money. ^ 

As for temperance, which 'Cato always extolled ^s the 
greateft of virtues, Ariftidesjpreferved it in its utraoft pu- 
rity and perfedlion ; while (Jato, by marrying fo much 
l)eneath himfelf, and at an unfeaionable time of life, 
flood juftly impeached in that refpeft. For it was 
by no means decent, at his great age, to bring home . 
to his fon and danghter-in-law, a young wife, the 
daughter of his fccretary, a man who received wages 
of the public. Whether lie did it, merely ta eratify 
his api>etite> or to revenge the affront vf K\cK Vd.% Vi^ ^v^v 
upon his /avoaritc^flave, both the caufc wi^ ^^ x^-vs^^sg^ 
0^3 ^^^^ 
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>vere difhonourable. And the reafon which he ^ave ti 
his fon was ironical and groundlcfs. For if he was dc- 
firous of having more children like him, he (hoald have 
looked out before for fome woman of family, and not 
have put off the thoughts of marrying again, tUl his com- 
merce with fo mean a creature was difcovered 5 and when 
it was difcovered, he ought to have chofen for his father- 
in-law, not the man who would moft readily accept his 
propofals, but one whofe alliance would have done him 
the moft honour. 



PHILOPQEMEN. 

jHLT Mantinea there was a man of great quality and 
power named Caflander *, who, being obliged, by a re- 
verfe of fortune, to quit his own country, went and fettled 
at Megalopolis. He was induced to fijc there, chiefly by 
the friendlhip which fubiifled between him and Crauiis f 
the, father of Philopoemen, who wa« in all refpefts an ex- 
traordinary man. While his friend lived, he had all that 
he could wi(h; and being defirous, after his death, to V 
make fome return for his hofpitality, he educated his or- 
phan fon, in the fame manner as Homer fays Achilles was 
educated by Phoenix, and formed him from his infancy to 
generous fentiments and royal virtues. 

But when he was pall the years of childhood, Ecdehias 
and Demophanes J had the principal care of him. They 
were both Megalopoliuns ; who, having learned the 
academic philolophv of Arcefilaus ||, applied it, above 
all the men of their time, to adion and affairs of ftatc. 
They delivered their country from tyranny, by provid- 
ing perfons privately to take off Ariftodemus ; they were 
a (filling to Aratus in driving 9\it Necocles the tj'rant 
of Sicyon : and, at the requell of the people of Cyrene, 

whcfc 

^ Paufanias calls him CleanJer ; and fome manufcripts of Plutarch 
agree with him. So it is alfo in the tranllation of Cuarini. 

f Craugis in PauCamas*, Vn xVi^ vtvfcfivCvwi cA2>.yc^v^^ ol ?b.ybii«. 
men at I'cgea > and in atv axvci^x. coY^cft^vof^ <i\ c^yvv^^"^* 

t In Paufanias their namts ax*^^^!^^;i«^^*^''^'^^5*^\.^»^ 
i Artefilaus was foundti o« 1^ «.vd^^Kc^^^«v>i . ^^m^V* 
Jiittration in the doafuvc N*VilcYi\^d obx»«i^d. 
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whofc government was in great diforder, they failed 
thither, fettled it on the foundation of good laws, and 
thoroughly regulated the commonwealth. But among all 
their great adlions, they valued themfelves moil on the 
education of Phiiopcemen, as having rendered him, by 
the principles of philofophy, a common benefit to Gre ce. 
And indeed, as he came the lalt of fo many excellent ge- 
nerals, Greece loved him extremely, as the child of her 
old a-ge, and, as his reputation increafeJ, enlarged his 
power. For which realbn, a certain Roman calls him 
the laji of the Greeks, meaning that Greece had npt pro- 
duced one great man, or one that was worthy of ixtr^ 
after him. 

His vifage was not very homely *, as fome imagine it to 
have been ; for we fee his ftatue iliil remaining at Delphi. 
As for the millake .of his hoftefs at Megara, it is faid to 
be owing to his eaiinefs of behaviour and the fimplicity. of 
his garb. She having word brought that the general of 
the Achaeans was coming to her houfe, was in great care 
and hurry to provide kis fupper, her hufband happening 
to be put of the way. In the mean time Philopoemen 
came, and, a» his habit was ordinary, ihe took him for 
one of hb own fervants, or for an harbinger, and defired 
him to aflift her in. the buiinefs of the kitchen. He pre- 
fently threw off his cioak, and began to cleave fome wood ; . 
when the mailer of the houfe returning, and. feeing him 
fo employed, faid, ** What is the meianing of this Phiio- 
•*' poemen ?** -. He replied, in broad Doric, " I am paying 
*' the fine of my deformity." Titus Flaminius rallying 
him one day \ipon/hi8 make, faid, " What fine hands and 
" le^s you have ! bat then you have ^ no belly :'* and he 
was indeed very flender in the waifl. But this raillery 
might rather be referred to the condition of his fortune : 
for he had good foldiers, both horfe and foot, but very 
often v^anted money to pay them. Thefe ilories are fub- 
j[e6ls of difputations in the fchools. 

As tojiii manners { we find that his purfuit^ of honour 

were too much attended with roughnefs and paifion. 

Epaminondas was the perfon whom he propofed his pat- 

•tei n ; and he , fucceeoed in imitating his adlivity, his 

0^4 fhrewdnefs, 

* Paufani^s ^(Tw9% us that hi6 Vife^t w?i% VwjmtX^, V»^X ^x.^«ic«. Vwv^ 
^medcclaresf that In point of fize and i\Tttv?x\x tvo T«>2itv*vcv^<voY^^^Nfc- 
fus exceeded him. 
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Ihrewdnefs; and contempt of riches ; but his cholerie» 
contentious humour prevented his attaining to tiw miid- 
nefb, the gravity, and candour of that great man in poli- 
tical difputes ; ib that he.feemed ratJier fit for war> than 
for the civil adminillration. Indeed^ from a child he 
was fond of every thing in the military way, and readily 
entered into the exerciles which tended to that purpole, 
thofe of riding, for inftance, and handling of arms. As 
he fecmed well formed for wreftling too, his friends and 
governors adviied him to^improve himfelf in that art; 
which gave him occafion to aikj whether that might be 
confiflent with his proficiency as a foidier ? They told 
him the truth ; that the habit of body and manner of life, 
the diet and exercife of a foidier and a wrclher were en- 
tirely different : that the wrelller mull have much flecp 
and full meals, ftated times of exercife and refl, every 
little departure from his rules being very prejudicial to 
him ; whereas the foidier fhould be prepared for the moll 
irregular changes of living, and (hould chiefly ende«.vcur 
to bring himfelf to bear the want of food and fleep, with- 
out difficulty. Philoposmen hearing this, not only avoided 
and derided the exercife of wreftling himiclf ; but after- 
wards, when he came to be general, to the utmoil of his 
power exploded the whole art, by every mark of difgracc 
and expreflion of contempt ; fatisfied that it rendered 
perfons, who were the moft fit for war, quite ufelefs aAd 
unable to fight on necefTary occafions. 

When his goverhcrs and preceptors had quitted their 
charge, he engaged in thofe private incurfions into La- 
conia which the city of Megalopolis made for the fake 
of booty ; and in thefe he was fure to be the firil to march 
out, and the laft to return. 

His leifure he fpent either in the chace, which increafed 
both his flrength and aftivity, or in the tillage of the 
field. For he had a handfome eflate twenty fbrlongs 
from the city, to which he went every day after dinner, 
or after fupper ; and, at night, he threw himfelf upon 
an ordinary mattrefs, and flept as one of the labourers. 
Early in the morning he rofe and went to work along 
with his vine-drefTers or ploughmen ; after which he 
returned to the town, and employed his time about the 
public affairs witlx Viis {dend^ 2ttA V\\Vi\3cL^T«v'5c"«^\5Lt^.tASv 
what he gained in xKc vca« \i^\aAdi q^x^x^ts. >wiV«.'a.^^ 
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arms, or in the redeeming of captives: but he endea- 
voured to improve his own eftate^ the jufteft way in the 
world, by agriculture I mean •• Nor did he apply hira- 
felf to it in a curfory manner, bat in full convij^on that 
the fureil way not to touch what belongs to others, is to 
talce care of one's own. 

He fpcnt fome time in hearing the difcourfes and ftu- 
dying the writings of philofo|)hers ; but feledted fuch as 
he thought might affift his progrefs in virtue. Among 
the poetical images in Homer, he attended to thofe which 
feemed to excite and encourage valour : and as to other 
authors, he was moll converfant in the Tastes of Evan- 
gelus t, and in the hiHories of Alexander; b^ing perfuaded 
that learning ought to conduce to adion, and not be con- 
iidered as mere paHime and an ufelefs fund for talk. In 
the ftudy of I'aSics, he negledled thofe plans and dia- 
grams, that are drawn upon paper, and exemplified the 
rules in the field; coniidenng with himfelf as he travelled, 
and pointing out to thofe about him, the difficulties of fteep 
or broken ground ; and how the ranks of an army mull be • 
extended or clofed, according to the difference made bjf , 
rivers, ditches, and defiles. 

He fecms, indeed, to have fet rather too great a value 
on military knowledge; embracing war as the moil exten- 
five exercife of virtue, and defpifmg thofe that were not 
verfed in it,, as perfons entirely ufelefs. 

He was now thirty years old, when Cleomenes t, king 
of the Lacedsmonians, furprifed Megalopolis in the 
night, and having forced the guards, entered and feized • 
the market-place. Philopcfcmen ran to fuccour the inha- 
bitants, but was not able to drive out the enemy, though 
he fought with the. mod determined and defperate valour. 
CLS. , He 

* Columella fays a^icukure is next a-kin to philofophy. It does, 
indeed, aftord a perfon who is capable of fpeculation, an opportunity 
of niediutlng on nature; and fuch.oieditations enhr^e the mind. 

-f This aathcr is mentioaed by Arrian> who alfo wrote a dlfcouifeon 
TaOics. He ^bfervcs that tbe trearife of £vangelus, as well as thofe 
of feveral other writers on that fobje^ were become of little life in 
his' time, becaufe they had CMnicted feveral things as fufnciently known • 
in their days, which, however, then wanted explication. This may 
fcrye as a caution to future writers on this and fuch like fubjedh. 

% Cleomenes made himfelf tnafter of Me^5lVovoYv%^w^.\\^^<ic^^^'\ ^^'t , 
of the hundred snd thirty .^!rtth -olympiad, wVvv^Yv 'W^^ OaR v^viV\a.w5»^\ 
an</riyffm/-fir/| before the Chriftian»ra» .. 
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He prevailed, however, fo far as to give the people Op^. 
portunity to ileal out of the town, by maiuuining'the 
combat with the purfaers, and drawing Cleomenes upon 
himfelf, fo that he retired the iafb with difficulty, and 
After prodigious efforts ; being wounded, and having his 
horfe killed under him. When they had gained MeA'ene, 
Cleomenes made them an offer of their city with their 
Jands and goods. Philopcemen perceiving they were 
glad to accept the propofal, and in hafle to return, 
llrongly oppofed it, reprefenting to them in a fet fpeech, 
that Cleomenes did not want to reftore them their city, 
but to be mailer of the citizens, in order that he might 
be more fecure of keeping the place : that he could not 
i^t ilill long to watch empty houfes and walls, for the very 
ibiitude would force them away. By this argument he 
turned the Megalopolitans from their purpofe, but at the 
fume time furniftied Cleomenes with a pretence to plun- 
der the town and demolilh the greatell part of it, and to 
march offloaded with booty. 

Soon after, Antigonus came down to aiSil the Achacans 
again ft Cleomenes ; and finding that he had poffeffed 
himfelf of the heights of Sellalia, and blocked up the 
pailagesj Antigonus -.drew up his army near him, with a ^ 
refolution to force him from his poll. . Philopcemen, with 
his citizens, was placed among the cavalry, fupported 
by the Illyrian foot, a numerous and gallant body of 
men, who clofed that extremity. They had orders to 
wait quietly, until from the other wing, where the king 
fought in perfon, they ihould fee a red robe lifted up upon 
the point of a fpear. I'he Achseans kept their ground, 
as they were diredled: but^ Illyrian officers with their 
corps attempted to break in upon the Lacedaemonians. 
Euclidas, the brother of Cleomenes, feeing this opening 
made in the enemy's army, immediately ordered a party 
of his light-armed infantry, to wheel about and attack 
the rear of the Illyrians, thus feparated from the horfe. 
This being put in execution, and the Illyrians haraffcd 
and broken, Philopoemen perceived that it would be no 
difficult matter to drive off that light-armed party, and 
that the occaiion called for it. Firil he mentioned the 
thing to the king's officers, but they rejedecf the 
iiint, and confidered him as no better than a madman, 
Ms reputatioa being uoi y^x it^^^Vi %wQi^^v:i*>j!sSL^^ 
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fuch a movement. He, therefore, with his Megalopo- 
litans, falling upon that light-armed corps himfelf, at 
the firft encounter put them in confulion, and foon after 
routed them witii great flaughter. Defirous yet farther 
to encourage Antigonus's troops, and quickly to pene- 
trate into the enemy's army, which was now in fome dif- 
order, he quitted his hor& : and advancing on foot, in 
his horfeman's coat of mail and other heavy accoutrements, 
,upon rough uneven ground, that was full of fprings and . 
hogs, he was making his way with extreme difficulty, 
when he had both his thighs ftruck through with a javelin, 
fo that the point came through on the other fide, and the 
"wound was great though not mortal. At firft he flood 
ikiti as if hei had been Ihackled, not knowing what me- 
thod to take. For the thong in the middle of the javelin 
rendered it difficult to be drawn out; nor would any about 
iiim venture to do it. At the fame time the fight being 
at the hotteft, and likely to be foon over, honour and in- 
dignation pufhed him on to take his fhare in it; and 
therefore, by moving his legs this way and that, he broke 
-the ilafF, and then ordered the pieces to be pulled out. 
Thus fet free, he ran, fword in hand, through the firft 
ranks, to charge the enemy ; at the fame time animating ; 
the troops, and firing them with emulation. 

Antigonus, having gained the vidory, to try his Ma- 
cedonian officers, demanded of them, '* Why they had 
♦' brought on the cavalry, before he gave them the fig- 
" nal? By wsLy of apology, they faid, ** They were 
'^ obliged,, againfl their will, \o come to adion, becaufe - 
.** a young man of Megalopolis had begun the attack too 
** foon.** " That youne man," replied Antigonus fmi- - 
4ing, ** has performed the office of an experienced ge- 
*' neral.'* 

This aftion, as we may cafily imagine, lifted Philo- 
poemen into great reputation, fo that Antigonus was very 
ideiirous of having his ferrice in the wars, and offered . 
him a confiderable command with great appointments ; 
but he declined it, becaofe he knew he could not bear to = 
be undevthe diredion of another. Not choofing, how- 
ever, to lie idle, and hearing tJiere.was a war in Crete, 
ht failed thitlier, to caccrcife and improve his military 
talents. When ht had ferved there a good while, alon^ ^ 
with aUtaf brave men, who w w^ ivo\ ^x^^f n^x^^Vycw ^ v 
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the ftratagems of war, but temperate befides, and ftriA 
in their manner of living, he returned with fo mach re- 
nown to the Achseans, that they immediately appointed 
him general of horfe. He found that the cavalry made 
ufe of fmall and mean horfes, which they picked up as 
they could when they were called to a campaign ; that 
many of them ihunned the wars, and fent others in their 
ftcad; and that ihameful ignorance of fervice*, with, 
its confequence, timidity, prevailed among them all. 
The former generals had connived at this, becaufe it be- 
ing a degree of honour among the Achaeans to ferve on 
horfeback, the cavalry had great power in the common- 
wealth, and confiderable influence in the dklributioa of 
rewards and punifhments. But Philopcemen would not 
yield to fuch coniiderations, or grant them the leaft indulo 
gence. Inftead of that, he applied to the feveral towns, 
and to each of the young men in particular, rouiing them 
to a fenfe of honour, punifliing where neceflity required, 
and praftifmg them in exercife, reviews, and mock-battles 
in places of the greateft refort. By thefe means in a little 
time he brought them to furprifing ftrength and fpirit ; 
and, what is of moft confequence in difcipjine, rendered 
them fo light and quick, that all their evolutions and 
movements, whether performed feparately or together, 
were executed with fo much readinefs and addre^, that 
their motion was like that of one body aduated by an 
internal voluntary principle. In the great battle which 
they fought with the iEtolians and Eleans near the river 
Lariflus f , Demophantus, general of the Elean horfe, ad- 
vanced before the lines, at full fpeed, againfl Philopce^ 
men. Philopoemen, preventing his blow, with a pufli 
q£ his fpear brought him dead to the ground. The enemy 
feeing Demophantus fall, immediately fled. And now 
Philopoemen was univerfally celebrated, as not inferior to 
the young in perfonal valour, nor to the old in prudence, 

and 

* ^6y»jy h oLfcii^hav [itrot otnrc%yt,ia^ ^aroivrvy aaxv* — The Latin 
trapdation, efet etlam fingularis omnium cum ignavia itiertia^ lieing a little 
obfcure in this paffage, though the Greek is very clear, the former 
£ngliih tranflator entirely omitted it. The pafrage,,however, is of im- 
portance, and well defervcs the conOderation of every military ipan, 
f This battle vrasfou^txVvt iovxTX^\^^^x qI "Ccv^\vaTvea*^vsv*.'<^5i\V^'^ 

/econd olympiad, Nvl4uPVulov«m^tv^^^NxvVv\^'5tvi.^^N«^^^3a^ 
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and as eqaall/ well qualified both to fight and to com- 
mand. 

Aratas was, indeed, the firft who raifed the. common* 
wealth of the Achaeans to dignity and power. For, 
whereas before they were in a low condition, difperfed in 
unconnedled cities, he united them in one body, and gave 
them a moderate civil government worthy of Greece. 
And as it happens in running waters, that when a few 
fmall bodies ftop, others flick to them, and one part 
flrengthening anotlier, the whole becomes one firm and 
folid mafs, fo it was with Greece. At a time when ihe was 
weak and eaiily broken, difperfed as ihe was in a variety 
of cities, which ftood each upon its own bottom, the 
Achaeans firil united themfelves, and then drawing fome 
of the neighbouring cities to them by affifting them to 
expel their tyrants, while others voluntarily joined them 
for the fake of that unanimity which they beheld in fo 
well-conflituted a government; they conceived the great 
defign of forming Peloponnefus into one community. It 
is true, that while Aratus lived, they attended the mo- 
tions of the Macedonians, and made their court £ril to 
Ptolemy, and afterwards to Antigonus and Philip, who 
all had a great fhare in the affairs of Greece. But wheii 
Philopoemen had taken upon him the adminiftration, the 
Achseans finding themfelves refpedable enough to oppofe 
their flrongefl adverfaries, ceafed to call in foreign pro- 
tedlors. As for Aratus, not being fo fit for confli^s in 
the field, he managed moft of his afiairs by addrefs, by 
moderation, and by the friendfliips he had formed with 
foreign princes, as we have related in his life. But Philo- 
potmen, being a great warrior, vigorous and bold, and 
iuccefsful withal in the firft battles that he fought, raifed 
the ambition of the Achaeans together with their power; 
for under him they were ufed to conquer. 

In the firll place he Corre(5led the errors of the Achseans 
in drawing up their forces and in the make of their arms. 
For hitherto they had made ufe of bucklers which were 
eafy to manage on account of their fnialncfs, but too nar- 
row to cover the body, and lar.^es that were much fhorter 
than the Macedonian pikes ; for which realon they an-, 
fwered the end in fighting at a diilante, but were of 
little ufe in clofe battle. As for the order of batcLe> tke^ 
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had not been accuftomed to draw up in a /piral form*, 
but in the fquare battalion, which having neither a front 
of pikes, nor ihields, fit to lock together^ like that of the 
Macedonians, was eafily penetrated and broken. Philo- 
poemen altered both; perfuading them,inftead of the buck-r 
ler and lance, to take the fliieid and. pike; to arm their 
heads, bodies, thighs, and legs, and, inllead of a light 
and delultory manner of fighting, to adopt a clofe and 
firm one. After he had brought the youth to wear com- 
plete armour, and on that account to coniider themfelves 
as invincible, his next ilep was to reform tJiem with refped 
to luxury and love of expence. He could not, indeed, 
entirely cure them of the diflemper with which they had 
long been infe^ed, the vanity of appearance, for they 
had vied with each other in fine clothes, iii purple carpets, 
and in the rich fervice of their tables. But he began 
with diverting their love of ihew, from fuperiluous things 
to thofe that were ufeful and honourable, and foon pre- 
vailed with them to retrench their daily expence upon 
their perfons, and to give into a magnificence in. their 
arms and the whole equipage of war. The fliops there* 
fore were feen ftrewed with plate broken in pieces, while 
breall-plates were gilt with the gold, and.fliields and 
bridles iludded with the filver. On the parade the young 
men were managing horfes, or exercifing their arms. 
The women were feen adorning helmets and crelh with 
various colours, or embroidering military veils b^th for 
the cavalry and infantry. The very fight of thefe things 
inflaming their courage, and calling forth their vigour, 
jnade them venturous, and ready to face any danger. For 
much expence in other things that attrad our ^yc^ tempts 
to luxury, and too often produces eiFeminacy ; the fcafting 
of. the fenfes relaxing the vigour of the mind; but in this 

inftance 

* The Wfacedoiiian plvilanx occafionaliy altered their iotffi from the 
fquare to the f piral or orbicular, and fotoccitnes to that of th« cuneui or 
wedge. 

Ta^K £ij cTTTEtjav might alfo be tranflated todra'a) up inphtoonsj the 
word crfrsigoc derived from aTf^tOg (ignifying a band or platoon. But 
then in the original it woAild rather have been cvti^a^ than crwtt^at: : 
t)e/ide5, the context feems to determine it to the. former fignificacion. 
It was neceffar-y for the phal&tvx. to tUto'^ thectvfeWes into th^fpiraloe 

.rf>rhicuJar form, whenever the'^ v-et^ luxvc»3it\^^^^ vc^ ^\^^\ '^^a^^iaKV 

aaij^ht face and fight tht «titwv>f otv ^n^^j t\^t* 
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inflance it ilrengtliens and improves it. Thus Homer 
reprefents Achilles, at the fight of his new armour, exult- 
ing with joy *, and burning with impatience to ufe it. 
When Philopoemen had perfuaded the youth thus to arm 
and to adorn themfelves, he muilered and trained them 
continually, and they entered with pride and pleafure into 
his exercife. For they were greatly delighted with the 
new form of the battalion, i^hich was fo cemented that it 
feemed impofTible to break it. And their arms became 
eafy and light in the wearing, becaufe they were charmed 
with their richnefs and beauty, and they longed for nothing 
more than to ufe them againft the enemy, and to try them 
in a real encounter. 

At that time the Achaeans were at war with M^chanidas 
the tyrant of Lacedaemon, who, with a powerful army, was 
watching his opportunity to lubdue all Peloponnefus. As 
foon as news was brought that he was fallen upon the 
Mantineans, Philopoemen took the field, and marched 
againll him. They drew up their armies near Mantinea, 
each having a good number of mercenaries in pay, befide 
the whole force of their refpeftiyc cities. The engage- 
ment being begun, Machanidas with his foreign troops 
attacked and put to flight the fpearmen and the Taren*- 
tines, who were placed in the Achaean front; but after- 
wards, indead of falling upon that part of the army who 
flood their ground, and breaking them, he went upon 
the purfuit of the fugitives f ; and when he fhould have 
endeavoured to rout the main body of the Achaeans, left 
his own uncovered. Philopoemen, after fo indifferent a 
beginning, made light of the misfortune, and reprefented 
it as no great matter, though the day feemed to be lofl. 
But when he faw what an error the enemy committed, in 
quitting their foot, and going upon the purfuit, by which 
tJiey left him a good opening, he did not try to flop them 

in 



* She (!rops the radiant burthen on the groutid ; 
Clang the flrong arms, and ring the (hores aroucd. 
Back (brink the Myrmidons with dread furprife, 
And from thp broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
XJnmov'd, the hero kindles at the ftiow, 
And feels with rage divine his bofom gk>w ; 
From bis fierce eye-b^ils living flames exj^irc^ 
And a^fh incef?5nt like a ftteam oi tvi^* V^^^>'^'^ 'v^'^* 

t See Polyhiu, \3oote.:8A« 
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in their career after the fugitives, but fuffered them to 
pafs by. When the purfuers were got at a great diftance^ 
he rufhed upon the Lacedaemonian infantry, now left un- 
supported by their right wing. Stretching, therefore, to 
the left, he took them in flanki deftitute as they were of 
a general, and far from expelling to come to blows ; for 
they thought Machanidas abfolutely fure of vidory, when 
they faw him upon the purfuit. 

After he had routed thiff infantry with great fiaughter 
rfor it is faid that four thoufand Lacedaemonians were left 
dead upon the fpot), he marched againfl Machanidas, 
who was now returning, with his mercenaries from the 
purfuit. There was a broad and deep ditch between 
them, where both ilrove a while, the one to get over and 
fly, the other to hinder him. Their appearance was not 
like that of a combat between two generals, but between 
two wild bealb, (or rather between a hunter and a wild 
beaft) whom iieceuity reduces to fight. Philopcemen was 
the great hunter. The tyrant's horfe being ftrong and . 
fpirited, and violently fpurred on both fide*, ventured to 
leap into the ditch; and was raifing his forefeet in order 
to gain the oppofite bank, when Simmias and polyaenus, 
who always fought by the fide of Philopcemen, both rode 
up and levelled their fpears againft Machanidas^ But . 
Pnilppcemcn prevented them ; and perceiving that the 
horfe, with his head high reared, covered, jhe tyrant's 
body, he turned his own a little, and puihing his fpear 
at him with all his force, tumbled him into ,the ditch. 
TheAchaeans, in admiration of this exploit and of his con- 
duft in the .whole aftion, fet.up his ilatue in brafs at . 
Delphi, in the attitude in which he killed the tyrant* 

It is reported, that at the Nemean Games, a little after 
he liad gained the battle of Mantineae, Philopcemen. then 
chofen general the fecond time, and at leifure on account 
of that great feftival, firft caufed this phalanx, in the bell 
order and attire, to pafs in review before the Greeks, and 
to make all the movements which the art of war teaches, 
with the utmoft vigour and agility.. After this,, he en- 
tered the theatre, while the muficia.ns were contending 
for the prize. He was attended by^.the youth in their 
military cloaks and fcarlet vefts. Thefe young men were . 
aiJ well made, of xh^ iia.me ^^^ ^v^d. ^-a^vx^L^, ^.\vd though 
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they fhewed great refpedl for their general, yet they 
fccmed not a little elated themfelves with the many glo- 
rious battles they had fought. In the moment that tiiey 
entered, Pylades the maiiciaji happened to be fmging to 
his lyre the Ferf^e of Timotheus *, and was pronouncing 
this verfe with which it begins. 

The palm of liberty for Greece I won, 

when the people ftruck with the grandeur of the poetry, 
fung by a voice equally excellent, from every part of the 
theatre turned their eyes upon Philopoemen, and wel- 
comed him with the loudeft plaudits. They caught in 
idea the ancient dignity of Greece, and in their prefent 
confidence afpired to the lofty fpirit of former times. 

As young horfes require their accuftomed riders, and 
are wild and unruly when mounted by ftrangers, fo it was 
with the Achaeans. When their forces were under, any 
other commander, on every great emergency, they grew 
difcontented, and looked about for Philopcemenj and if 
he did but make his appearance, they were foon fatlsfied 
again and fitted for adidn by the confidence which they 
placed in hini ; well knowing that he was the only ge- 
neral whom their enemies durfl not look in the face, and 
that they were ready to tremble at his very name. 

Philip, king of Macedon, thinking he could eaiily 
bring the Achaeans under him again, if Philopcemen 
was put of the way, privately ferit lome perfons to Argos 
to aflaifinate him. But this treachery was timely difco- 
vered, and brought upon Philip the hatred and contempt 
of all the Greeks. The Boeotians were beiieging Megara, 
and hoped to be foon mailers of the place, when, a re- 
port, though not a true one, being fpread among them, 
that Philopcemen was approaching to the relief of the 
befieged, they left their fcaling-1 adders already planted 
againft the walls, and took to flight. Nabis, who was 
tyrant of Lacedsmon after Machanidas, had taken Mef- 
fene by furprife. And Philopcemen, who was out of 
command, endeavoured to perfuade Lyfippus, then ge- 
neral of the Achseans, to iuccour tlie Meffeneans : but 

not 

* Timotheus was a Dlthyrambic poet, yiVvo ^wnv^'t^ "aJoRpax ^^ 
ninety - 6 f tb olympiskdf three hundred and iimttN:^\^\.'^tas\>a^lav^'^^ 
ChrJ/lJan serM, 
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not prevailing with him, becaufe, he faid, the enemy wai 
within, and the place irrecoverably loft, he went himfeifi 
taking with him his own citizens, who w ited neither for 
form of law nor commiflion, but followed him upon this 
' natural principle, that he who excels fhould always com« 
mand. When he was got pretty near. Nab is was informed 
of it; and not daring to wait, though his army lay quar- 
tered in the town, ftoie out at another gate with his troops, 
and marched off precipitately, thinking himfelf happy if 
he could elcape. He did indeed el'cape, but Meflene was 
relcued. 

Thus far every thing is great in the charaAer of Phi- 
lopoemen. But as for his going a fecond time into Crete, 
at the requeft of the Gortynians, who were engaged in 
war, and wanted him for general, it has been blamed; 
either as an a6l of cowardice, in deferting his own coun- 
try when Ihe was dillrefled by Nabis, or as an unfeafonable 
ambition to (hew himfelf to Grangers. And it is true, 
the Megalopolitans were then fo hard preffed, that they 
were obliged to (hut themfelves up within their walls, and 
to fow corn in their very ilreets ; the enemy having laid 
walle their lands, and encamped almoft at their |;ates, 
Philopcemen, therefore, by enterins; into the fcrvice of 
the Cretans at fuch a time, and taKing a com'nund be- 
yond fea, furniflied his enemies with a pretence to accufe 
him of bafely flying from the war at home. 

Yet it is faid, that as the Achasans had chofen "other 
generals, Philopcemen, being unemployed, bellowed his 
leifure upon the Goitynians, and took a command among 
them at their requeft. For he had an extreme averfion to 
idlenefs, and was defirous, above all things, to keep his 
talents, as a foldier and general, in conftant pradiice. 
This was clear from what he faid of Ptolemy. Some were 
commending that prince for daily ftudying the art of war, 
and improvmg hi^ ftrength by martial exercife: *' Who," 
faid he, ** can praife a prince of his age, that is always 
" preparing, and never performs?'' 

The Megalopolitans, highly incenfed at his abfencf, 
and looking upon it as a defertion, were inclined to pafs 
an outlawry againft him. But the Achaeans prevented 
them by fending their general * Ariftaenetus to Megalo- 
polis, 

* Po^yUu% «aA "U^l c^CWvow kivt^^tv^aa^ 
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polls, who, though Ke differed with Philopoemen about 
matters of government, would not fufter him to be de- 
clared an outlaw. Philopoemen, finding himfelfneglefted 
by his citizens, drew off from them feveral of the neigh- 
bouring boroughs, and inftru£led them to allege that they 
were not comprized in their taxations, nor originally of 
their dependencies. By aflifling them to maintain this 
pretext, he leflencd the authority of Megalopolis in the ge- 
neral aflembly of the Achaeans. But thefe things hap- 
pened fome time after. 

Whilil he commanded the Gortynians in Crete, he did 
not, like a Peloponnefian or Arcadian, make war in art 
open generous manner, but adopting the Cretan cuftoms 
and uung their artifices and fleights, their (Iratagems and 
ambufhes, againft themfelves, he foon (hewed that their 
devices were like the Ihort-lighted fchemes of children, 
when compared with the long reach of an experienced 
general. * 

Having greatly diflinguifhed himfelf by thefe means, 
and performed many exploits in that country, he returned 
to Peloponnefus with honour. Here he found Philip beaten 
by T. v^Flaminius, and Nabis engaged in war both with 
the Romans and Achaeans. He "rt^as immediately chofen 
general of the Achaeans ; but venturing to aft at fea, he 
fell under the fame misfortune with Epaminondas ; he faw 
the great ideas that had been formed of his courage and 
conduft, vanifh in confequence of his ill fuccefs in a 
naval engagement. Some fay, indeed, that Epaminondas 
was unwilling that his countrymen fhould have any fharc 
of the advantaes of the fea, lefl of ^ood foldiers (as Plato 
exprefTes it • ) they fhould become licentious and difTolute 
failors ; and therefore chofe to return from Alia and 
the ifles without effefting any thing. But Philopoemen 
being perfuaded that his fkill in the land fervicc would 
infure his fuccefs at fea, found to his coft, how much 
experience contributes to victory, and how much practice 
adds in all things to our powers. For he was not only 
worfled in' the fea-fight for want of ftill ; but having 
Htted up an old fhip which had been a famous veifel 

forty 

• This j)bferWion occurs In ?Ulo*& te\xt\VViC»Y At \tt^u\\ "wA. 
from this paffage of Plutarch it appesin^t-Vv^'t^w^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
wc ihould retd fA0PtfMf9. The ancient Gw^Vl » \| tkoX V^o^'^'t ^^ 
preObd. Indeedf there are no types Cot it. 
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^orty years before,' and manned it with his townfmen, 
it proved To leuky tJiat they were in danger of bebg 
loil. £• iuding that, after this, the enemy defpifed him as 
a man wno dilclaimcd all pretenfions at fea, and thcit they 
had inioitntiy laid fiege to Gythium, he fct fail again; 
and a& the) did not expeit him, but were difperfed with- 
out uny precaution, by reafon of their late viftory, he 
landed in the night, burnt their camp, and killed a great 
nun:ber of them. 

A icw days after, as he was marching through a diffi- 
cuir paiis, Nabis came fuddenly upon him. The Achasans 
\\cre in great terror, thinking it iiiipoffible to efcape out. 
of fo dangerous a paiTagc, which the .enemy had already 
feized. i»ut Fhilopoemtn, making a little halt, and fee- 
ing, at once, the n**tare of the ground, Ihewed, that /kill 
Li drawing up an itrmy is tiie capital point in the art of 
w*ir. For altering a littie the difpofltion of his forces, 
and adaptiiig it to the prefent occallon, without any bultle 
he citfily diiengaged them from the difficulty ; and-then . 
falling upon tiie enemy, put them entirely to the rout.-- , 
When he faw that they fled not to the town, but dif- • 
pericd themfelves about the country ; as the grouad was 
i^oodyand uneven, and on account of the brooks and 
ditches impradiicabic for the horfe, he did not go upon 
the puriuit, but encamped before the evening. Con- 
cluding, however, that the fugitives would return as foon 
as it grew dark, and draw up in a ftrageling manner to 
the city, he placed inambulh by the brooks and hills that 
furrounded it many parties of the Achseans with their 
fwords in their hands. By this means the greateft part of 
the troops of Nabis were cut off: For not returning in a 
body, but as the chance of flight had difperfed them, 
they fell into their enemies' hands, and were caught like 
fo many birds, ere they could enter the town. 

Philopcemen being received on this account with great 
honour and applaufe in all the theatres of Greece, it gave 
fome umbrage to Flaminius, a man naturally ambitious. 
For, as a Roman conful, he thought himfeif entitled to 
much greater marks of diilindion ampng the Achaeans 
than a man of Arcadia, afid that, as a public benefadbor, 
he was infinitely above him ; having by one procla,mation 
fet free ail that part o£ Gi^ce, ^Vvi\i\QA^^^Tk.^^<Uj(ed 
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by Philip and the Macedonians*. After this, Flaminias 
made ,peace with Nabis ; and Nabis was affaffinated by 
the ^tolians. Hereupon Sparta being in great confu- 
iion, Philopoemen ieizing the opporiuiiity, came upoii^ 
it with his army> and, partly by force, P^^'^X by perlua- 
fion, brought that city to join in tiie Achaean league.— > 
The gaining over a city of fuch dignity an^ power made 
him perfeftly adored among the Achseans. And, indeed, 
Sparta was an acquifition of vaft importance to Achaia, 
of which Ihe was now become a member. It was alfo a 
grateful fervice to the principal Lacedaemonians, who 
hoped now to have him for the guardian of their liberty. 
For which reafon, having fold the houfe and goods of 
Nabis, by a public decree, they gave the money, which 
amounted to a hundred and twenty talents, to Philopos- 
men, and determined to fend it by perfons deputed from 
their body. 

On this occafion it appeared how clear his integrity 
was^ that he not only teemed, but ^waj a virtuous man. 
For not one of the Spartans chofe to fpeak to a perfdn 
of his charader about a prefent; but afraid of the ofHce» 
they all excufed themfelves, and p*t it upon Timolaus, to 
whom he was bourtd by the rights of hoipitality. Timo- 
laus went to Megalopolis, and was entertained at Philo- 
poemen's houfe ; but when he obferved the gravity of his 
difcourfe, the iimplicity of his diet, and the integrity of 
manners, quite impregnable to the attacks and deceits 
of money, he faid not a word about the prefenff" but 
having affigned another caufe for his coming, returned 
home. He was fent a fecond time, but could not' men- 
tion the money. In a third vifit he brought it out with 
much difficulty, and declared the benevolence of Sparta 
to him. Philopoemen heard with pleafure what he had 
to fay, but immediately went himfelf to the people of 
Lacedsmon, and adviied them not to try to tempt good 
men with money, who were already their friends, and 
of whofe virtues they might freely avail themfelves ; but 
to buy and corrupt ill jnen, who oppofed their meafures 
in council, that, thus filenced, ^hey might give them the 
lefs trouble; it being much better to ftop the mouchs of 

their 

• Dacier rends Z W^w^nwaj, but dow not tfttIi^^Wi^^>^ wJ^\\Mx 
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their enemies, than of their friends. Such was Philopce* 
men's contempt of money. 

Some time after, Diophanes, being general of the 
Achaeans, and hearing that the Lacedxmonians had 
thoughts of withdrawing from the league, determined to 
chaftife them. Mean while, they prepared for war, and 
raifed great commotions in Peloponnefus. Philopoemen 
tried to appeafe Diophanes and kee^ him quiet ; repre- 
fenting to him, '* That while Antiochus and the Ro- 
" mans were contending in the heart of Greece with two 
•• fuch powerful armies, an Achsan general ihould turn 
" his attention to them ; and, inflead of lighting up a 
" war at home, fhould overlook and pafs by fome real 
'* injuries." When he found that Diophanes did not 
hearken to him, but marched along with Flaminius into 
Laconia, and that they took their route towards Sparta, 
he did a thing which cannot be vindicated by law and 
ftrift juilice, but which difcovers a great and noble 
daring. He got into the town himfelf, and, though but 
a private man, fhut the gates againft an Achsean general 
and a Roman conful ; healed the diviiions among the La- 
cedemonians, and brought them back to the league. 

Yet, afterwards, when he was general himfelf, upon 
fome new fubjed of complaint againft that people, he re- 
flored their exiles, and put eighty citizens to death, as 
Polybius tells us, or, according to Ariftocrates, three 
hundred and fifty. He demoUlhed their walls, took from 
them'^reat part of their territory, and added it to that of 
Megalopolis. All who had been made free of Sparta by 
the tyrants he disfranchifed, and carried into Achaia; 
except three thoufand who refufed to quit the place, and 
thofe he ibid for Haves. By way of infult as it were, 
upon Sparta, with the money arifing thence he built a 
portico in Megalopolis. Purfuing his vengeance againft 
that unhappy people, who had already fufFered more than 
they delerved, he added one cruel and moft unjuH thing 
to fill up the meafure of it; he deftroyed their conftitu- 
tion. He abolifhed the difcipline of Lycurgus, compelled 
them to give their children and youth an Achaean educa- 
tion, inflead of that of the^r own country, being per- 

fuaded 

* The fame year, Ca\us 1.\n\\i^ Vv\.\v\\a '^^tMc«i^^^\^"^Ss«4!«.^^«. 
jof Antiochus, near Ep\\efus, 
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fuaded that their fpirit could never be humbled, while 
they adhered to the inftltutions of their great lawgiver, — 
Thus brought by the weight of their calamities, to have 
the linews of their city cut by Philopoemen, they grew 
tame and fubmiffive. Some time after, indeed, upon ap- 
plication to the Romans, they ihook off the Achaean cuf- 
toms, and re-eftablilhed their ancient ones, as far as it 
could be done, after fo much mifery and corruption. 

When the Romans were carrying on the war with An- 
tiochus in Greece, Philopoemen was in a private ftation. 
And when he Taw Antiochus fit ftiltat Chalcia, and fpend 
his time in youthful love and a marriage unfuitable to his 
years, while the Syrians roamed from town to town with- 
out difcipline and without officers and minded nothing 
but their pleafures, he repined extremely that he was not 
then general of the Achaeans, and fcrupled not to declare, 
that he envied the Romans their viflofy ; " For had I been 
" in command," faid he, *« I would have cut them all in 
" pieces in the taverns^." After Antiochus was over- 
come, the Romans prefied ilill harder upon Greece, and 
hemmed in the Achaeans with their power ; the orators 
too inclined to their intereft. Under the aufpices of 
Heaven, tjieir ftrength prevailed over all ; and the point 
was at hand, where fortune, who had long veered, was to 
(land Hill. In thefe circumftances, Phiiopoemen, like a 
good pilot; ftruggled with the waves. Sometimes he was 
forced to give way a little and yield to the times, but on 
moft occahons maintaining the confli<^, he endeavoured 
to draw all that were confiderable either for their elo- 
quence or riches, to the fide of liberty. Ariftaenetus the 
Megalopolitan, who had great intereft among the Achie- 
ans, but always courted the Romans, declared it in coun* 
cil as his opinion, ** That they ought not to be oppoled 
'* or difobliged in any thing." Philopcemen heard him 
with filent indignation^ and, at laft, when he could re- 
frain no longer, faid to him, ** And why in fuch hafte, 
*' wretched man, to fee an end of Greece?" Manius** 
the Roman conful, after. the defeat of Antiochus, moved 
the Achaians to permit the Lacedaemonian exiles to return, 
and Titus feconded him in his application j but Phiio- 
poemen oppofed it, not out of any ill-will to to the exiles, 

* MankusAcVUvisOUWv^* 
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but becaufe he was wiiiine they fhoald be indebted for 
that benefit to himi'eif and the Achxans, and not to the 
favour of Titus and the Romans. For the next year, 
v.'hen he was general hixnfelf> he reilored them. Thas 
his gallant ipirit led him to contend with the prevailing 
powers. 

He was ele£led general of the Achseans, the dghth 
time, when feventy years of age ; and now he hoped not 
only to pafs the year of his magiilracy without war, bat 
the remainder of his life in quiet. For as the force of 
diilempers abates with the flrength of the body, fo in 
the dates of Greece the fpirit of contention failed with 
their power. Some avenging deity, however, threw him 
down at lall, like one who, with matchlefs ipeed, runs 
over the race, and ilumblcs at the goal. It (eenu, that 
being in company where a certain general was mentioned 
as an extraordinary man, Philopoemen iaid, " There 
'* was no great account to be made of a man who fuffered 
** himfelf to be taken alive." A few days after this, 
Dinocrates the Meiienian, who was particularly on ill , 
terms with Philopcemen, and, indeed, not upon good 
ones with any one, by reafon of his proHigate and wicked 
life, found means to draw MefTene off from the league ; 
and it was alfo faid that he was going to feize a little place 
called Colonis*. Philopoemen was then at ArgoSj fick 
of a fever ; but upon this news he puihed to Megalopolis, 
and reached it in one day, though it was at the diftance 
of four hundred furlongs. ^ From thence he prefoitly 
drew out a body of horie, confiding of the nobility, bat 
all young men, who from aSiedion to his perfon and am- 
bition for glory, followed him as volunteers. With thefe 
he marched towards MefTene, and meeting Dinocrates on 
Evander's hiUf , he attacked and put him to flight. But 
five hundred men, who guarded the Hat country, fod-* 
denly comine up, the others, who were routed, {ctiSLg 
them, rail iecf again about the hills. Hereupon, Philo- 
pcemen, afraid of being furrounded, and defirous of iaving 
his young cavalry, retreated upon rough and difficult 

groaiid» 

* There Is no fach place kr.own as Colonism Livy (lib. 39.) calis it 
Corone; and Plutarch proV>ab\7 \Mo^ti Corona^ tsc Ctronu. ^xx^V^toen* 
t'nni. the latter as a place 'tv iV\c T\t^%\v^^c>^xT>^Q«i^ oiV.t^tvv^* 

irom the cries of the Bachani^U^ nolUi feom>^^^^«^^- 
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grouprl, while he v/as ir> the rear, of.cn turninoj upon the 
encLiy, ^.nd tade^vouring to drav/ tii-m eniirtly upon 
hip^^'lf. Yet nofiC of them dared to encounier him; 
they only ftioated r.nd ro.dj nbout iiim at a diihmce. As 
he often faced about, ani left hi^ main bcay, on account 
of his young men, cr.ch of whom he wa« folicitcns to f)ut 
out of danger, at Uil he found himtelf alone amidft a 
njmber of the enemy. Lvld. thcr. th'^y diirft not atticlc 
him hand to hand, but, hurling tiicir- darts at a diilance, 
tiiey drove him upon deep and cr igg/ places, where he 
coujd fcarcely make his horfc go, though he fp'.irred iilin 
continually. He was ftill a^livc through exercife, and 
for that reafon his age .vr.s no hindrance to his cfcipe ; 
bat being weaki^ned by iicknefi, and extremely fitigucl 
with his journey, his horfe threw him, now heavy and 
encumbered, upon the fioncs. His head was wouadcd . 
with the fall, and he lay a long time fpeechlefs, io that 
the enemy, thinhing him dead, began to turn him, in 
order to itrip hizn of his arms. But finding that he raile I 
his head and opened his eyes, thcv g.ithered thick about 
him, bound his liands behind his back, and led him oft" 
with fuch unworthy treatment and grofs abufe, as Philo- 
pxmcn could never have fuppofcd he (hould come to 
fuflcr even from Dinoc rates. 

The Mefleninns, elated at the news, flocked to the 
gates. But when they faw Philopoumea dragged along in 
a manner fo unwortiiy of the glory of his achievement 
and trophies, moil of them were touched with pity and 
companion for his misfortune. They (bed tears, and 
contcnmcd all human greatnefa as a faithlefs fupport, as 
vanity and nothing. Their tears by little and little, 
turned to kind words, and they began to fay, they ougnt 
to yemember his former benefits, and the liberty he had 
procuied them by e;rpeIJing the tyrant Nabis. A few 
there were indeed, who, to gratffy Oinocrates, talked of 
putting Philopc-men to tortL-rc and to death, as a dan* 
-gerous and implacable cn<*niv, and the more to be 
dreaded by Diiiocrates, if lie .fcapcd aftsr being made 
prifoner, and treated with fach indlffnlcy. At lall they 
put him in a dungeon called the Irjif/ttn*, which had 
neither air nor light from without, and wfiich having no 

* The public treafure was kept ihcTt \ iLiiA \\. vj \^ ^v^x xs^^ H*v'^i.-i»?N 
;,7i/nc nfe if one, moved to it by an CiVwitt^. Un . Xwb . y-^^vjk.* 
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floors was clofed with a great flone. In this dungeon they 
I'hut him up with the flonc^ and placed a guard around it. 

Mean while, the Achaean cavalry recollefting them- 
felves after their flight, found that Phiiopcemea was not 
with them, and probably had loft his life. They made a 
{land, and called him with loud cries, blaming each 
other for making a bafe and Ihameful efcape, by aban- 
doning their general, who had been prodigal of his own 
life in order to favc theirs. By much fearch and inquiry 
about the country, they got intelligence that he was uken 
prifoner, and carried the heavy news to the Hates of Achaia: 
who, conlidering it as the greateft of loflcs, refolved to 
fend an embafiy to demand him of the Me/ienians ; and in 
the mean time prep'^red for war. 

While the Achajans were taking thefe refolutions, 
. Dinocrates, who mod of all dreaded time, as the thing 
moft likely to fave Fhilopoemen, determined to be be- 
fore-hand with the league. Therefore, when night was 
come and the multitude retired, he opened the dungeon, 
and fent in one of his fervants with a doic of poilbn, and 
orders not to leave him till he had taken it. Philopoc- 
inen was laid down in his cloak, but not afleep : Vexa- 
tion and refentment kept him awake. When he faw the 
light, and the man Handing by him with a cup of poi- 
ibn, he raifed himfelf up, as well as his weaknefs would 
permit, and, receiving the cup alked him, '« Whether he 
*' had heard any thing of his cavalry, and particularly 
** of Lycortas f" The executioner anfwering that thry 
almoft all efcaped, he nodded his head in fign of fatif- 
ftii^ion ; and looking kindly upon him, faid, ** Thoa 
*' bringeft good tidings, 'and we are not in all rrfpeds 
«^ unhappy." Without uttering another, word, or breath- 
ing the lead iigh, he drank off the poifon and laid down 
again. He was already brought fo low that he could not 
make much fliuggle with the fatal dole, and itdefpatched 
him prefently. 

The news of his death filled all Achaia with grief and 
lamentation. Ail the youth immediately repaired with 
the deputies cf the feveral cities to Megalopolis, where 
they rclolvcd, without lofs of time, to take their revenge. 
For this purpofe, having; chofen Lycortas * for their gc- 

• Th^s was in the fecoT\A v^^t o? \\xt \^MT^^^^^^T^^\^TX^J-T;^x^J^ Vs;^^ 
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lieral, they entered Mcflcne, and ravagei the couiUry, 
till the Mtfieuiins with one confent opened their gates 
and received them. Dinc^crates prevented their revenge • 
by killing himfelf: and thofe who voted for having l^ii- 
lopoemcn put to death, fallowed his example*. But 
fuch as were for having him put to the t(»rLure, were 
taken by Lycortas, and refer ved for morp painful punifh- 
ments. 

Whea they had burnt his remains, they put tJie aflies 
in an urn, and returned not in a diibrderly and pro- 
niifcuous manner, but uniting a kind of triumphal march 
vith the funeral foleninity. Firll came the foot with 
crowns of vidtory on their heads, and tears in ihcir eyes ; 
and attended by their captive enemies in fetters. Poly- 
bius, the general's fon, with the principal Ach^eans about 
him carried the urn, which was fo i^dorned with ribbons 
and garlands that it was hardly vifible. The march was 
clofed by the cavalry completely armed and fuperbly 
mounted; tiiey neither exprefled in their looks the me- 
lancholy of fuch a mourning nor the joy of a vidory. 
The people of the towns and villages, on the wiy, flocked 
out, as if it had b::en to meet him returning from a glo- 
rious campaign, touched the urn with great rcfpedl, and 
conduced it to. Megalopolis. The. old men, the women, 
and children, who joined the proceilion, raifed fuch a 
bitter lamentation, that it fpread througii the army, and 
was re-echoed by the city, which, befides her grief for 
Philopcemen, bemoaned hsr own calamity, as in him ihe 
thought ihe loA the chief rank and influence among the 
' Achauns. 

His interment was fuitable to his dignity, and the 
M'^iienian prifoners were lloned to death at iiis tomb.—- 
Many ftatues were fet upf , and many honours decreed 
hiri'. by the Grecian cities. But when Greece was in- 
voivcd in the dreadful misfortunes of Corinth, a certain 
Roman attempted to get them ail pulled downj:, acculing . 
R 2 . him 

He intemlcd to i:»>-. tiiem beaten with rods bel'ore they were put to 
death. 

^ Piufunias, in his Arcadic, gives us the inrcription the Tei^eans ^ut 
vpon oi~e t'thofc .'latues. 
X Tf.ij ija/:p ricd riiity-ieven "y* \n ?vHtt >^\% 'c^vVv ^^vn^X-?-. ^^^^^^- 
<:ond ycarut r.jc huii ired and lo-ly v.V\ l • o\^m^iA"d,o^"t>N*>'^^^'^'^'*'^^ 
^ony^avt jfcsiT% belore tUe Chriftiat\ atva. 
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him in form a.s if he had been alive^ of implacable en- 
mity to tlic Romans. When he had finiflied the im- 
peachment, and Polybius had anfwered his calumnies, 
neither Mammius nor his lieutenants would fuffer the 
monuments of fo illoflrious a man to be defaced^ though 
he had oppofed both Flaminius and Glabrio not a littJe. 
For they made a proper diAinflion between virtue and 
iiuereil> between honour and advantage ; well concluding, 
that rewards and grateful acknowledgments are always due 
from perfons obliged to their benefadors, and honour and 
Tc(pc& from men of merit to each other. So much con- 
cerning Philop(£men» 



TITUS QUINCTIUS FLAMINIUS. 

X HE perfon whom we put in parallel with Phi- 
lopamen, is Titus Quin^ius • Flaminius •. Thofe who 
are defirous of being acquainted with his countenance 
and figure, need but look upon the ftatue in brafs, 
which is ereded at Rome, with a Greek ihfcription upon 
it, oppofite the Circus Maximusy near the great ftatue of 
-^\pollo, which was brought from Carthage. ■ As to his 
difpofitioB, he was quick both to refent an injury, and to 
do a fervice. But his refentment was not in all refpefts 
like his affedion, for he puniflied liehtly, and foon forgot 
the offence ; but his attachments and fervices were lafting 
and complete. For the perfons whom he had obliged he 
ever retiiined a kind regard; as if, inllead of receiving, 
they had conferred a favour; and confidering them as 
his greaioft treafare, he was always ready to proteft and to 
promote them. Naturally covetous of honour and fame, 
and not choofmg to let others have any fhare in his great 

and 

♦ It O'Jjht to be y/rittcn Fhmin'wut-t an<^ not T'pmtmuz, Poly- 
hlns; Livy, and »il the < ilicr hiftoiuns v.r.te it Fhmmnus, Indeed, 
the FlamJnii, wtie ?. very diftVrent fan^.ly Jrom i*-.^ i-'iaaiininii. The 
firmer w. re pat r>."ans, t»!el"ter pltl)e'ar.i. Caiuj Fiaailnius. who 
was killeJ in the battle -.. t!:e lake of '] 'ir:«f)ir.. nus, was ot* the ?\i- 
bc'i3;iliTi**y' J? >i •■' ^o' 'f .iir.nn;.T.j)i , for inftriure fht; Vu}cob. an 
Annt\. an<l one 'wh'i Uaci.'r confuL'-'d^ h^ve it Fl^nir.inub : which 
would '^e r - Iv ni au*^\o • y 10 t.;. r.f\\\, "^mx. Aw. vj^KJSft, <iv.^>Asa«, 
/:.->•./''; . Venice, b.'^i.u;* VV\ '-Ox Vvtj.'i cti\V:v\ Yv\tv\ \\»xvva;>n».">sv 
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and good aftions, he took more pleafure in thofe whom hp 
could affill, than in thofe vvho could give him afliilance ; 
looking upon the former as pcrfons wha afforded room 
for the exerxion of virtue, and the latter as his rivals in 
glory. 

From his youth he was trained up to the profeffion of 
arms. For Rome having then many, important wars 
upon her hands, her youth betook themfelves by tiroes to 
arms, and had early opportunities to qualify themfelves 
to command. Flaminius ferved like the reft, and was 
firll a legionary tribune under the conful Marcellus *, 
in the war with Hannibal. Marcelliis fell into an am- 
bufcade and was flain ; after which Flaminius was ap- 
pointed governor of Tarentum, newly retaken, and of 
tJie country about it. In this commiifion he grew no lei'i 
famous for his adminiftration of juftice than for his mili- 
tary fkiil for which reafon he was appointed chief diredor 
of the two colonies that, were fcnt to the cities of Narnia 
and Coflk. 

l^his infpired him with fuch lofty thoughts, that, over- 
looking the ordinary previous fteps by which young men • 
afccnd, I mean.the oiHces of tribune, prstor, and sedilcx 
he aimed diredUy at the confulfliip. Supported by thofe 
Goloniib, he. prefeuted himielf as a candidate. Bat the 
tribunes fulvius and Manlius oppofed him, infilling thai: 
it was a ftrange and unheard-of thing, for a man fo young, 
who was not yet initiated in the firlt myileries of govern- 
ment, to intrude, in contempt of the laws, into ihe higheft 
oificc in the ftate.- The fenate referred the affair to the 
fuffra^cs of the people; and the people eleded him con- 
ful, though he was not yet thirty years old, with Sextus 
iEiius. The lots being call for the provinces, the war 
with Philip, and the Macedonians fell to Flaminius ; and 
this happened very. fortunately for the Roman people ; as 
that department required a general who did not want to do 
every thing by force and violence, hut rather by gentle- 
nefs and pcrfuaiion. For Macedonia furnifhed Philip with 
a fufScient number of men for his wars, but Greece was 
R3. hi'; 

♦ He was .apppinttd a tribune at the age of twenty, in the fourth 
} ear of tlie hundred and foriy-fecond o\^ m\>\3id. C^ivv^'t-^ji^^vV^ V.'t ^ «. 
horn in tl^e ftrd year of the hundrcli 3it\d x.>i\tV3-tv^>NN0v>jw:^\-*>.^N^\^v^^^ 
was the year of Rome 5*6. LWy teUs \]LS,Vvt ^^%\.\\\\\^->^^v. v-^^'*>^^^ 
^ife, vfhen he proclaimed Ubcrt7 to Gt^tct, . 
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his principal dtpendence for a war of any length. She 
k \*aa mat fuppiied him with money and provilioiii, ^ith 
ilrong holds and places of retreat, and, ia a word, witii 
all ihe materials of war. So that if flie could not be dif. 
eng..j;cd from Philip, the war with him could not be de- 
cided by a fingie battle. Bcfides, the Greckj as yet had 
bu,t liltie acquaintance with ti.e Romans ; it was now 
lirll to be eftablilhcd by the intercourfe of bafmefs : and 
therefore, they would not fo fcun have embraced a fo- 
reign authority, initead of that they had been accullotned 
to, if the Roman general had not been a man of great 
good-nature, who was more ready to avail himfelf of 
treaty than of the fword, who had a perfuaiive manner 
where he applied, and was aiFable and eafy of acceis when 
applied to, and who had a conflant and invariable regard 
to juftice. But this, will better appear froip his atcions 
tliemfelves. 

Titus finding that Sulpitius and Publius*, his prede- 
ccflbrs in command, had not- entered Macedonia till late 
in tJie fcafjn, and then did not profccutc the war \fcith 
vigour, but fpent their time in ikifmiihing to e^in tome 
particular poft or pafs, or to intercept fome proviiicns, de- 
termined not to adt like them. They had wafted the 
year of their confulate in the enjoyment of their new 
honours and in the adminiftratiun of domeftic affairs, 
and towards the clofe of the year they repaired to their 
province ; by which artifice they gqt their command con- 
tinued another year, being the £rft year in charader of 
conful, And the fecond of proconful. But Titus« ambitious 
to dilUnguilh his confullhip by fome important expedition, 
left the honours and prerogatives he had in Rome ; and 
having requefted the fenate to permit his brother Lucius 
' to command the naval forces, and felefted three thoufarid 
men, as yet in full vigour and fpirits, and the glory of 
the fieldf , from thofe troops, who, under Scipio had fub- 
dued Afdrubal in Spain, and Hannibal in Africa, he croiTed 
the fea, and got fafe into Epirus. Thtre he found Pub- 
lius encamped over againil Philip, who h^d been a long 

time 

* PuH-us Sulpitius Galha wat corvful t^o ^cars before. Pabfius 
VJIlius Tappuluy was contu\ th^ -jtw 3klt^t ^v\^\u\ft^ ^xw^TlR».^>o^:Xssw,^ 
rJiminlus 



amtmus, 

f uTTFt^ oro/x6.'fAa— -fl* tU edge t/ tte n»^\w^ 
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time defending the fords of the river Apfus ^nd the ad- 
joiniApf ilraits ; and that ?ublius had not been able to 
efFcii Huy thing, by rcaion .of the natural ilrcngth of the 
phco. 

Tiius having taken the command of the army, and fcnt 
Publias home, fot liimieif to coniiJcr the nature of the 
country. Its natural lortifications are equal to thoi'e of 
Tempe, but it is not like Temps in tlie beauty, of <hc 
wo(;cU and groves, and the verdure of valleys and delicious 
meads. To the right and left tliere is a chain of lofty 
moan fains, between which there is a deep and long 
ch.innej. Down this runs ihe river Apfus, like ihe t^c- 
neus, both in its appearance and rapidity. It covers the 
fu6t of tae hilis^on each fide, fo that there is left oniy a 
n:;rrov/ craggy path, cut out clofe by X'hg llream, .viiioh . 
is not cafy for an army to pafs at any time, and, when 
gu irded, is not pahable at all. 

I'iiere were iome, therefore, who advifed Flaminius to 
take a compafs through EUiflaretis^along.theLycus, which 
was an ealy pafl'age. But he was afraid that if he re- 
mo veU too far from the fea, into a country tliat was bar- 
ren and little cultivated, while Pnilip avoided a battle he 
■might come to w^nt proviiions, and be conUrained, like 
the general before him, to retreat to tne lea, without 
effecting any thing. This determined him to make his 
way up the mountiiins fword in hand, and to force a pal- 
fage. Bat Philip's army being pofTeffed of the heights, 
ihowered down their darts and arrows upon the Romans 
from every quarter. Several (harp contells enfued, in 
which many were killed and wounded, on both (ides, but 
none that were likely to be dcciiive. . 

In the mean time, fome (hepherds of thofe mountrans 
caine to the conful with the dilcovery of a winding-way^ 
neglefted by the enemy, by which they promifed to bring 
his army to the top ia three days at the fartheil. And to 
■confirm the truth of what they had faid, they brouglit 
Charops the fon of Machatas, prince of the Epirots ; \\hct 
was a friend to the. Romans, and privately afliiled them 
out of fear of Philip. As Flaminius. could confide in 
him, he fent away a tribune with four thoufand foot and 
three hundred horfe. The (licplierds in. bonds led the 
way. In the day time they lay llUl ia iKe IvoUow^j of d\<^ 
ji'ood§, and i:i tte night they m'wOwi.^s ^^t •^^-cnrjks^ 
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w.is then at fill. FlimiiiLus having detached this party, 
itt his main hoay rcll the tluee clnys, and cnly had lome 
il't^hl fkirmii>.;rs with t-.e enemy to take up their auen- 
ii..n. But th? vi..', tii.'.t he expcckd thoi'e who had tiken 
the virctit, to ;;:>peai* upon the hcigi.Ls, he drcv out his 
forces early, hcch tlur iieavy and light arraed, ^iiid divid- 
ing them iiito three partt, himfelf led the van ; marcliing 
h\: .i-.cn r-.loni^ Ui. r^irroweft path by vhc fiuc of the river. 
"':x Macedi'-nians «; tiled him wiih their darts ; butLc 
r/.^iint^iineu thu corr.bat notwithlhiiding the difadvaniage 
(.f :;]Oi:rid ; and the other two parties fought with all tlkC 
ffiiit ot cr.iuia'.ion, and clui.g to the rocks with afloniih- 
iijg iirJiOnr. 

in the n:can time the fun arofe, and a (inoke appeared 
::t a dif^.:nce, not vciy ftrong, but like the mift of the 
hill:. Leing on the back of the enemy, they did not 
obfcrve it, K)r it came from tJie troops who had reached 
the top. AmidH the fatigue of the engagement the Re- 
run ns were in doubt whether it was a fignal or not^ but 
ti:( y inclined to believe it the thing they wifhed. And 
-,\h?.n they faw it increafe, fo as to darken the air« and 
to mount higher and higher, they were well aiTared that 
it came from the fires which their friends had lighted. 
Hereupon they fet up loud ihouts^ and charging the ene- 
:;.y with greater vigour^ puflied them into the moil craggy 
places. The lb outs were re-echoed by thofe behind at 
the top of the mountain. And now tiie Macedonians 
fled with the utmoll precipitation. Yet there were not 
above two thoufand Aain, the purfuit being impeded by 
rhc difficulty of the afcent. The B^mans^ however, 
pillnged the camp, fei^aed the money and fUves, and be- 
came abfolute mailers of the pafs. 

'J hey then iraverfcd all Kpirus, but with fuch ordw 
and difcipline, that, though they were at a great dillance 
i'rom their iliips and the fea, and h<id not the ufual 
jiionthly allowance of corn, or convenience of markets, 
yet they fpared the country, which at the fame time 
abounded in every thing. For Flaminius was informed 
that Philip, in his pa/lage or rather flight through TheiTaly, 
had compelled the people to quit their habitations and 
retire to the mountains, had burnt tlic towns, and had 
^'ncn as plunder to his men v/Wt wti^ \.ciQ Y^.^^-^ ^^x t>w!t.- 
herfome to be carried oit •> and £o Wd vti ^ m^x^^^x ^'viW^^ 
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up the coimtry . to the Romans. The Conful, therefore, 
made a point of it. to prevail with his men to fpare it as 
their own^ to march through it as land already ceded to 
to them. 

The event foon ihewed the benefit of this good order. 
For as foon as they entered Theflaly, all its cities declared 
for them ; and the Greeks within Thermopylae longed for 
the protedion of Flaminius, and gave up their hearts to 
hini. The Achsans renounced their alliance with Philip, 
and by a folemn decree refolved to take part with the 
Romans againil him. And though the JStoliansj who 
at that time wer« ftrongly attached to the Romans^ made 
the Opuntians an offer to garrifon and defend their city, 
they xefufed it; and having fcnt for Fkminius, put them- 
felves in his hands. 

It is reported'of Pyrrhus, when from ati eminence he 
had firft a profpeA of the difpofition of the Roman armv, 
that he faid, " 1 (ec nothing barbarian-like in the ranks 
** of thefe barbarians." Indeed, all whoonce^^w Flami- 
nius, fpoke of him in the fame terms. They had heard 
the Macedonians reprefenthim as the fierce commander - 
of a hoA of barbarians, who was come to ruin and deilroy, 
and to. reduce all to flavery: And, when afterwards 
they aiet a young maii of a mild afpeft, who fpc^ke very 
.good Greek, and was a lover of true honour, they were 
extremely taken with him, and excited the kind regards 
of their cities to him, as to a general who woukt lead them 
to liberty. 

After this, Philip feeming inclined to treat, Flaminius 
came to an interview with him ♦, and offered him peaqg, 
aikd frieadfhip with Rome, on condition that he left the 
Grecians free, and withdrew his . garrifons from their 
ckies. And .as he. refufed thofe terms, it was obvious 
even to the partifana of Philip, that the Romans were not 
come to fight. againA the Greeks, but for Greece againll 
the Macedonians. . 

The reft of Greece acceding :Voluntar!ly to ths con- 
federacy, the Conful entered Boeotia, but in a peaceable 
manner, and the chief. of the^Thebans came to meet him. - 
They' were inclined to the Macedonian intereft on ac- 
€01101 o£ Brachyllas, but they honoured and refpedled ^ 
R 5 - ^^c»sc£sc^v» 

♦ See Vol^Vvu-s, "^q^Vlxiw.* >^ 
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Flaminius^ and were willing to preferve the ^iendihip 
of both. Fiaminius received them with great goodnefs, 
•embraced them> and went on flowly with them, aiking 
various queilions, and entertaining them with difcourfe, 
on purpofe to give his foldiers time to come up. Thas 
Advancing infeniibly to the ^ates of I'hebes^ he entered 
the city with them. They did not indeed quite reiiih the 
thing, but they were afraid to forbid him, as he came fo 
well attended. Then, as if he had been no- ways mafter 
of the town, he endeavoured by perfuafion to bring it to 
declare for the Romans ; king Attains fcconding him, and 
ufing all his rhetoric to the I'hebans. But that prince, it 
feems, in his ea^ernefs to ferve Fiaminius, exerting him- 
ielf more than his age coald bear, was ieized, as he was 
ipcaking, with a giddinefs or rheum which* maxie him 
iwoon away. A few days after,, his fleet conveyed him 
into Aiia^ and he died there. As for the Boeotians, they 
took 2>art with the Romans. 

As Philip fent an embafly to Rome, Fiaminius alfo fent 
his agents to procure a decree of the fenate prolonging his 
commifiio^ if the war continued, or elfe impowering him 
to make peace. For his ambition made him appreheniive, 
that if a fucceffor were fent, he fliould be robbed of all 
the honour of the war. His friends managed matters 
fo well for him, that Philip failed in his application, and 
the command was cj^ntinued to Fiaminius. Having re- 
ceived the decree, he was greatly elevated in his hopes, 
and marched immediately into I'heflaly to carry on the 
war againft Philip. His army confilled of more than 
twenty-fix thoufand men, of whom the iiitolians furniihed 
fix thoufand foot and three hundred horle. Philip's forces 
were not inferior in number. They marched againft each 
other, and arrived near Scotufa, where they propofed to 
decide the affair with the fword. The vicinity of two fuch 
armies had not the ufual efFeft, to ftrilce the officers with 
a mutual awe ; on the contrary, it increafed their courage 
and ardour ; the Romans being ambitious to conquer the 
Macedonians, whofe valour and power Alexander had 
rendered fo famous, and the Macedonians hoping, if they 
could beat the Romans, whom they looked upon as a more 
refpeflable enemy than the Perfians, to raife the glory of 
Philip above that of AUxaxv^tx. >t\;\xiC\\ivo.%, >J^^\t^Q\'t.^ 
exhorted his men to b^Vvav^ NN\\.\iX\v^ ^t^^^^^n^^^^^^^^ 
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gftllantryj as they had to contend with brave adverfaries 
m fo glorious a theatre as Greece. On the other fide* 
Philip, in order to addrefs his army, afccnded an emi- 
nence without his camp, which happened to be a bury- 

- ing-place, either not knowing it to be fo, or in the hurry 
not«attending to-it. I'here he began an oration, fuch as • 
is i^fual before a battle ; but the omen of a fepulchre 
fpreading a difmal melancholy among the troops, he 
liopped, and. put off the action till another day. 

>fext morning at day-break, after a rainy night, the 
clouds tuning into a mill, ddrkened the plain ; aiid, as 
the day came on, a foggy thick air defcending from the 
hills, covered all the ground between the two camps. 
Thofe, therefore, that were fcnt out on both fides, to 
feize polls or to make difcoveries, foon meeting unawares, 
engaged at the Cynofaphalee, which are iharp tops of hills 
ftandmg oppofite each other, and {o called from their 
refemblance to the heads of dogs. The fuccefs'of thefe 
ikirmiihes was various by . reafon of the unevennefs of 
the ground, the fame parties fotnetimes flying and fome- 
times purluing ; and reinforcements were fent on both 

■ iides-, as they found their men hard prell and giving way ; 
till at length, the day clearing up, the adion became 
general. . Philip, who was in the right wing, advanced 
Irom the.rifmg ground with his whole phalanx agaiaft 
the Romans, who could not, even the bravelt of them, 
iiand the ihock of the united fhields and the projefted 
fpears *. But the Macedonian left wing being Separated 
and interfedted by the hills \i Flaminius obferving that, 

. and having no hopes on the fide where his troops gave 
way, hailened to' the other, and there charged the enemy, 
where on account of the inequality and roughnefs of the 
cbuntry, they could not keep in the clofe form of a pha- 

• lanx, nor line their ranks to any great depth, but were 
forced to fight man to man, in heavy and unwieldy 
armour. For the Macedonian phalanx is like an animal 
of enormous ilrength, while it .keeps in one .body, and 

prcferves 

* The pike of the fifth maa in file projeacd beyond the front, . 
There was, therefore, an amazing Arength in the phalanx, vtrhile ic 
ilood firm. But It had its inconvcnlcncies. It could not. aft at. a.11 *. 
except in a level and clear fieW. Vo\.xTi.\^*'K*\\A\;J^ Vccv* 

f Plutarch makes no mtni\ot\ ot t\v^ -cX^v'^^itw^ \ ^\\\0^> '^vsst^^s^^^ 
to.Liv/ and Pol^bius, were \er^ ittN\c^;)\>\^ vs ^\3^Tciit:\^.'i*^ . 
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prefcrves its union of locked fhields : but when that is 
brokcn> each particular foldier lofes of his force« as well 
becaufe of the form of his armour^ as becaufe the (Ireogth 
of each confifls rather in his being a part of the whole, 
than in his fmgle perfon. When thefc wererout^ed, fone 
gave chafe to the fugitives ; others took thpfe Macedo- 
nians in flank who were ftill fighting, the ilaughter was 
greats and the wing, lately vidorioi^, foon broken in 
i'uch a manner, tliat they threw down their arms and fled. 
There were no lefs than eight thoufand ilain, and aboot 
^ve thoufand were taken pnfoners. That Philip himfelf 
cfcaped, was chiefly owing to the iEt^lians, who took 
to plundering the camp, while the RomianB were bufied 
in the purfuit, fo tliat at their return tl^erc was nothing 
left for them. 

This from the firfl occaiioned ^u^rrels , and stiutoal re- 
proaches. £ut afterwards Flaminius was hurt, much more 
fenfiblv, when the iEtolians afcribed the vidory to them- 
fclves *, and endeavoured to prepofiefs the Greeks that 
the fad was really fo. This report got fuch ground, that 
the poets and others^ in the verfes that, were compofed 
and fung on this occafion, put them before the Romans. 
The verfes moil in vogue were the following : 

Stranger ! unwept, unhpnourM with a grave. 
Sec thrice ten thoufanci hodics of the brave ! 
'i itC fierce i^^tolians, and the L-Jtian j>owcr 
Led by FUminius, ruPd ths vengeful hour : 
£inailija''s fcour>;e heneath whoCc; Itroke tl^ey bled. 
And fwifter than the roe, the mighty Plullp fled. 

Alca^us wrote thi^ epigram in ridicule of Philip* asd 
purpofely mifreprefented the number of the ilain. The 
epigram was indeed in every body's mouth, but Flami- 
nius was much more hurt by it than Philip r for the latter 
parodied Alcaeus, as follows : 

Stranger! tinleav*d, unhonourM e'en "with bark, 
bee tlus fad tree, the gibbet cf Alcaeus 1 

Flaminius, 

* Polyhias infornns us, that the Macedonians in the fir (I encourucr 
had liie advantage, and beat the Rocnatis from the tops of the moun- 
uins they had gained. And \\c *feitms> vV*x. wx A\ v^^^^^^v^ '^^ 

Jiomans would have been. puVXo ftX^^vx, \v%^\\nki x«x.\jRR.tv\»^v?^'^^- 

ty r/j^ ^tolian caY;.lry, 
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Flaminia8> who was ambitious of the pralfe of Greece j 
was not a little provoked at this; and therefore managed 
every thing afterwards by himfelf, paying very little re- 
gard to the iEtolians. Thty in their turn indulged their 
Fefentnaent; and, when Flaminius had admitted propofals 
for an accommodation^ atid received an embaA'y for that 
porpofe from Philip^ the iEtolians exclaimed in all the 
cities of Greece, that he (old the peace to the Macedo 
nian^at a tiiilie'when he might luve put a final jperiod to 
the war, and have deftroyed tliat empire which firll cn- 
flaved the Grecians. Thefe fpeeches, though groundleis, 
greatly perplexed the allies; but Philip coming in perfon 
to treat, and fabmitting himfelf and his kingdom to the 
difcretion of Flaminius and the Romans, removed aTl 
fufpicion. 

Thus Flaminius put an end to the war. He reftored 
Philip his kingdom, but obliged him to quit all claim to 
Gceece : He niied him a thoufaird talents ; took away all 
his fliips except ten ; and fent Demetrius, one of his ions, 
hoilage to Rome. In this pacification, he made a happy 
ufe of the prefent, and wilely provided for the time to 
come. P'or Hannibal the Carthaginian, an inveterate 
enemy to the Romans, and now an exile, being at the 
court of Antiochus*, exhorted him to meet fortune who 
opened her arms to him; and Aotiochus himfelf feeing 
his power very confiderablc, and that his exploits had 
already gained him the title of the Great, began now to 
think of univcrfal monarchy, and particularly of letting 
himfelf againll the Romans. Had not Flaminius, there- 
fore, in his great wifdoni forefeen this, and made poacef , 
Antiochus might have joined Philip in the war with ^ 
Greece, and thofc two kings, then the moft powerful in 
the world, have made a common caufe of it; which 
Would have called Rome again to as great conflids and 
dangers as ihc had experienced in the war with Hannibal. 

But 

.*. This 19 a mldake. Hannibal o*id not come to the court of Anfii- 
ochus till t!ie year after Flaminius had procUimed liberty to Greece at 
the lilhniiu.i games j Caro and Valerius Fiaccys, who wert then con- 
fulb, having fent an einb;iiry to Carthage to Cun^Mln of him. ' 

'f Pdybins tells us, Flaminius was inducwd to conclude a peace upon 
the intaWgaiCO he had received, t^at fim\otV»<» v*% wv«tO\w^E»V5w«^ 
.Ontcc *Arit/i a powerful army •, and Vve ^i^. i&t'iA V'^'&v^ 'w^'*^^^'^ 
bclJ on ihat advaotagc ta£onun«c xYift WM% 
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But Flaminius, by tha« putting ai( intermediate /pace of 
peace between the two wars> and £niihing the one before 
the other began, cut off at once the laft hope of Philip, 
and the firil of Antiochus. 

T he ten commiflioners now fent by the fenate to aM 
Flaminius advifed him to fet the reft of Greece free, hnt 
to keep garrifons in the cities of Corinth, Ciialcis, and 
Demctrias, to fecure them in cafe of Ev war with Antio- ' 
chus. But the i£tolians always (evere in their accnfa- 
tions, and* now more fo than ever, endeavoured to %xcite 

- a fpirit of infurredlion in the cities, tailing ^pon Watni- 
nius to knock oft" the ihackles of Greece ; for fo Philip 
ufed to term thofe cities. They aiked the<»reelcs, *' If 

- •' they did not find their chain very camfortable, now it 
*' was more polilhed, though heavier than before ; and 
•' if they did not confider Ftoniniiis as the grcateft of 
♦* benefadors, for unfettering their f?ct, and binding 
*' them by the neck/* Flaminius, aiflidled at tlrele 
clamours, begged of the council of deputies, and at M 
prevailed with. them, to deliver thofe cities from the gar- 
rifons, in order that his favour to the Grecians might be 
perfe6l and entire. 

They were then celebrating the Iflhmian games, and 
an innumerable company was feated to fee the exercifes. 
For Greece now enjoying full peace after a length of 
wars, and, big; with the expeftation of liberty, had given 
into thcfe feftivities on that occafion. . Silence being com- 
manded by found of. trumpet, an. herald went forth and 
made proclamation, *' That the Roman fenate, and 
*' Titus Quin6^iu8 Flaminius, the general and proconful, 

. '* having vanquifhed king PJiilip and the Macedonians, 
•^ took off all impofitions, and withdrew all garrifons 
" from Greece, and reftored lil>nt^y, alnd their own laws 
*^ and privileges, to the Corinthians, Locrians, Phocians, 
" Eubceans, Achceans, Phthife, Magneiian?, I'hefTi- 
** Hans, and Perrhaibians.." 

At firft the proclamation was not generally or dillinftly 
heard, but a confufed murmur ran through the theatre ; 
fome wondering, fome quelHoning, and others calling 
upon the herald to repeat what he had faid. Silence 
being again commanded, the herald raifed his voice, fo . 

as to be heard d\^m&.\7 Vi^ \^ vjWit ^Sl^st^c^?^ . '^IVs. 

tbout which vhev gave uv xVvt tta.Tv^^ov\. ^^ \o-5 ^ n^-^s.^^ t^\^- 
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iiigioas/ that it was heard as far as the fea. The people 
left their feats ; there was no farther regard paid to the 
diveriioiis ; all hailened to embrace and to addrefs the 
prcferver and protedor of Greece. The hyperbolical ac- 
counts that have often been given of the effed of loud 
ihoutSy were verified on that occaiion. For the cro^vs 
- mrhich then happened' to be flying over their heads, fell 
into the theatre. The breaking of the air feems to have 
Jbeen the caufe. For the found of many united voices 
being violently flrong, the parts of the air are feparated 
by it» and a void is left, which affords the birds no fup- 
|H>rt. Or perhaps the force of the found Urikes the birds 
like an arrow, and kills them in an inftant. Or pofBbly 
a circular motion is cauied in the air, as a whirlpool i& 
firoduced in the fea by the agitations of a ftorm. 

If Flaminius, as ibon as he faw the aflembly rifen, and 
ihe crowd ruihing towards him, had not avoided them, 
jApd got under covert, he mufl have been furrbunded, and^ 
in all probability, fufFocatcd by fiich a multitude. When 
they had almoU fpent themfelves in acclamations about 
his pavilion, and night was now come, they retired ; and 
whatever friends or fellow-citizens they happened to fee, 
they embraced and careifed again, and dien went and 
concluded the evening together in feafting and merriment. 
There, no doubt, redouWing their joy, they began to 
jrecolleft and talk of the Itate of Greece : they obfcrved, 
.** That notwithftanding the many great wars ihe had been« 
f ' engaged in for liberty, fhe had never gained a more. 
'* fecure or agreeable enjoyment of it, than now when. ^ 
5* others had fought for her; that gloiions and importatit 
^^: prize now hardly coding them a drop of bloody or a 
V. tear. That, of human excellencies, valour and . pru- 
** dence were but rarely met with, but that juiUcc was ftilL. 
'* more uncommon. That fuch generals as Agefilaus, 
*' Lyunder, Nicias, and Alcibiades, knew how- to ma-. 
*' nage a war, and to gain vidlories both by fea and land ; , 
," but they knew not how to apply their fuccefs to gene- 
** reus and noble purpofcs. So tlut if one excepted the 
•' battles of Marathon, of Salamis, Plataea, and Thermo- 
-*' Vy^^' *^^ *^^ adtions of Cimon upon. the Eurymedon, 
"* and near Cyprus, Greece- had fought to no other pur- 
"pofe hat to bring the yoke xx5asv\\a\Wi^, '^"^^'^'"-V 
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" phics She had ereded were monuments of Iier di(honour, 
" and at lall her affairs were ruined by the unjuft ambi- 
*' tion of her chiefs. But thefe ftrangers, who had fcarce 
•* a fpark of any thing Grecian left *, who fcarce retained 
'' a flint tradition of their ancient .defcent from us, from 
** whom the leart inclination, or even word in our behalf, 
'* could not have been expeded ; thefe ftrangers have run - 
*' the grcatcfl: ri(ksf « and lubmittedio.the.greateft labours* 
" to deliver Greece from herxruel and tyxannic mailers, . 
•' and to crown her Avith liberty again •**" 

I'hefe were the rcHedions the Grecians made^^ and the 
atSlions of Flaminius juftified them^ being quite agreeable 
to his proclamation. For he immedialeiy defpatched 
Lentulus into Afia^ to fet the Bargyllians fre^i and Titil* 
lius I into Thrace» to draw Philip's garri£bns» out. of the 
towns and adjacent iilands. . Publiujs Viliius fet iaii in 
order to treat with Antiochus about the freedom of the 
Grecians under him. And Fkminius himfelf went to 
Chalcis, and failed from thence to Magneiia, where he 
removed the garrifon^ and put the . government ^gain- in . 
the hands of the people. 

At Argos, being appointed direflor of the- Neraeaa ; 
games, he fettled the whole order, of them in the moft . 
agreeable manner, and on that occasion jcaded liberty, to 
l>e proclaimed again^ by the crier. . And as he paiied 
through the other cities, he ftrongly recommended to them 
an adherence to law, a ftridl courfe of juftice, "and domef- 
tic peace and unanimity.. He healed their diviiions ; he 
rellored their exiles. In ihorti he ^ took not jnore plea- 
fur e in the conquefl of the Macedonians, than in recon- 
ciling the Greeks, to each other ; and their liberty now 

appeared 

* Accordin^.to Dionyfiits of HaliOflrnaiTus, ROme-wa« /h>.fced with 
inh ibitants at fir(l« chiefly from thofe Grcciaa coJonies which had 
fettled in the foutli of Italy before the time of Romulus. 

f The former tranflator has entirely miitatcen the fenfe of this paf- 
fage. The Greek runs thus— bto* tdk /^eyjro'? xtph^tot^ KUi woroij 

His tran/latiui) luns thus,— /^i retNcved'Gree t from her fivtrtft freffhra^ 
and iiepeft extremities', hjs rejtued ber out of the hands oj ittfuJtieg Pfrants^ 
and ninjluted ber in ber farmer ftbtrties* .It is plain he Was lid into thic 
mjfi.ike hy mifunderftandirkg vVve V*%\\T\^V>^^c>tA'*Vw\cVv.V«v^iaa^ hs had 
no ambition to go. Hi mtucim.i |)erkurw « lobor\U\ Orcuonk x;«^^>i>x 
Jo/tfer^at d'minit et fyr^rnis, c\f{\»t in UUr totem rcjl\t»wunt. 
t Poi/b:u& antl Uvy call \um \-uC\>i% ?i\«c\vw»v. 
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appctred the leafl of the benefits he had conferred upon 
them. 

It is fujd, that when Lycurgus the orator had delivered 
Xenocrates the philofopJ;er out of the hands of the tax- 
gatherers w ho were hurrying him to prifon for the tax 
paid by Ifrangers, and had profecuted them for their inlb- 
lence; X*:nocrates afterwards meeting the children of Ly- 
curgus, faid to them, " Children, 1 liave made a nobie 
" recurn to your father for t'lc fervice he did me; for all 
«' the worid praife him for it.'* Bat the returns which 
attended Flaminius and the Romans, for their beneficence 
to the Cireeks, terminated not in praiicsonly, but juftly 
procured theni.the eonddcnce of all n:aukind, and added 
greatly to their power. For now a variety of people i\at 
only ac opted the governors fet over them by Kome, but 
even fenc tor them, and begged to be under their govern- 
ment. And not only ciiies and common weultns, but 
kings, when injured hy other kings, had recourie to their 
■ proted^ion. So that, the divine aHiflance too perhaps 
. co-operating, in a fhort time the whole world became tuo- 
jed to them. Flaminius alio valued himleif mo A upon 
the liberty, he had bellowed on Greece. For having de- 
dicated fome iilver bucklers together with his own (hieldf 
at Delphi, he put upon them uie following infciiption: . 

Ye Sj^artan twins, who tamed the foaming Aecd, 

Yc fricP'is, yc patrons o£cach glorious deed, 

Bthc'Id Flannihius» of i-Boeas* line, 

Prcfcnts ihi» cffLrin; at yocr awful fhrine. 
. Ye font of love, your {;enerous paths he trod, 
. And InatchM ftom Greece eocli little ryrant^a rod. 

He offered alfo to Apollo a golden crown, with lliefc vcrfcj 
infcribed on it: 

See grateful Titus homage pay 
To thee, the glorious f;oil of dny ; 
See him with gold thy IvKire adorn. 
Thy locks which fbed th* amhrulijl morn* 
p grant him fame and every gift divine, 
' \Vho led the wairiorsof ^ncas* line. 

The. Grecians have had the noble gift of liberty twice 
conferred upon them in the city of Cot\wtK% la^ EImsml- 
njvrs then, arid by Nero in o\)kT \mt^* "V^ ^'^'^ ^^x^^R.^ 
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both times during the celebration of the Iflhmian gamw. 
X-'imlniiis h.d it procltiimed by au herald; but N^ro 
himiblf declared the Grecians free and at liberty lo be 
gov'-rne-i by taeir o^vu Jaws., in an Oi ation which iic rahde 
from the roltrum in the public alTembly. This hap})encd 
loii? af:cr *. 

Flaminius next undertook a very jull and honourable 
war againll Nabisi the wick/.d and abandoned tyrant of 
Liicedaemon; but in thii cue he difappoinied the hopes 
of Greece. For, though he mitht have t^ikcn him pri- 
foner, he would not; but l\ruck'up a league with him, 
and left Sparta unwortliiJy in b'^ndag^e ! whether it was 
th.it ne fe-ired, if tiie war wis drawn out to any iongth, 
a faccefFDr would be fe.it him from Rome, wh(j would 
rob him of the giory of it ; or whetht^r in his pallion for 
fame he was jealous of the repuuticm of Philoposmen : 
a m::n who on all occifions and diilinguiihed himlVlf 
among the Greeks, and ^n that war particularly hiul 
given wonderful proofs both of couraj^e and conduct; m- 
Ib'nuch that the Achu.an3 gloried m him ss much as 
in Flaminius, and paid him the fame refped in their 
theatres. This greatly hurt Flaminius ; he couid aot 
bear that an Arcadian, who had only Qommuhded in foine 
inconfiderable wars upon the confines of bis owncountfy^ 
ihould be held in equal admiration Vrith a Roman Conful,. 
who had fought for all Greece. Flaminius, however, 
did not want apologies for his condud: for he faid, *' He 
*' put an end to the war, becaufe he faw he couid not de- 
*' flroy the tyj-ant without involving all the Spartans in 
*' the mean time in great calamities." 

The Aciiseans decreed Flaminius many honours, but 
lione feemed equal to his fervices, unlefs it were one pre- 

fern, 

* Two hunrrcd and fixty-three years. 

f Livy touches u^on this reaibn j but at the fame time he mentions 
•theri more to ihe honour of this great man. Winter was now c5- 
ming on, and the fiege of Sparta might havelafted a confidcrable time. 
The enemy's country was fo exhauftcd, that it could not fupply him 
with provifions, and it was difficult to get convoys from any other quar- 
ter. Beiides, Villius was re;urnsd from tiie court of Antiochus> and 
brought advice that the peace with that prince was not to be depended 
vpon. In fa£l, he had aUead^ etkXi&v^^^>»c>v^HnxVv'Q^^<e.^t. «xwd army 
more nu nierous than befovc. Atvd vVv^x. Iwc^^ W^ >X\^^ \a ^v^\Obca&> 
in cafe of a rupture, iC r\axn\tii\i% coi^WtvKx^^ v^ttivv'^^i Vvi»\sw>:afc^ 
ofSparta? \*%a.^^^^.^V 
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tent, Xrhich plCaled Jiim above all the refl. It was this : 
the Romans who had the misfortune to be taken prilbners 
in the war with Hannibal, were fold for iluves, and dif- 
perfed in various places. Twelve hundred of them were 
now in Greece. That fad reverfe of fortune made tlienx 
always unhappy, but now (as might be expeftcd) they 
w^re ftill more ib, when they met their fons, their-bro- 
thers, or their acquaintance, and faw them free while they 
were flaves, and conquerors while they were captives* 
Flaminius did- not pretend to uke them from their mailers, 
though his heart fynipathized with their diftreis. But the 
Acha;ans redeemed them at the rate of five minai a man, 
and having collefted them together, made Fianiinius a 
prefent of ihem, jull as he was^ going on board ; lb tJiat 
he fet iUil with great fatisfadion, having found a glorious 
recompence for his glorious fer\'ices, a return fuitabie to a 
man of foch humane fentiments and fuch a lover of his 
country. This indeed made the moft illuftrious part of 
his triumph. For thefe poor men got their heads Inaved, 
and wore the cap of liberty, as the cuftom of Jlav^s is 
opoti ihcit manumilfion, and in tlus habit they followed 
the charidt of Flaminius. But to add to the fplendor of 
Jthe (herw, there were the Grecian helmets, the Macedo* 
ttian targets and fpcars, and the other ' fpoik carried in 
^rbat pomp before him. And the quantity of money was 
not fmail; ior, as Itanus relates it, there were carried iH 
this triumph thr«e diouiandfeven hundred and thirteen 
-pounds of unwrought gold, forty-three thoufand two hun- 
dred and feventy of niver, fourteen thoufand five hun- , 
<lred and fourteen pieces of coined gold ca41ed Philippics ; 
i)efides which, -Philip owed a thoafand talents. But the 
Romans were afterwards prevailed upon, chiefly by the 
mediation of Flaminius, to remit this debt ; Philip was 
declared their ally, and his fon, who had been with them 
as an hollage, fent home. 

After this Antiochus paffed over into Greece with a 
great fleet and a powerful army, and folicited the ftates 
to join him. The i^tolians, who had been a long time 
ill aft'eAed to the Romans, took his part, and fuggefted 
this pret^ce lor the waif, that he came to brrng the Gre- 
cians liberty. The Grecians had no want of it, for they 
were free already; but, as teliad. TVO>a^Vwt ^-^m^^ v^ *^'' 
fign, they ia/lrudled him to covw Ya"^ ^xxctsv^x >«rc^<SN2X 
fplendid pretext. ^>^^ 
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The Romans, fc:iring on this account, a re^'olt ia 
Greece, :is well as the llrength of Autiochus, fent the 
Conful Manias Aciiius to con: ra and in the war, but ap- 
pointed Flaininius his lieutenant*, for the fake of his 
miluence in Greece. His appearance th:n'c immediately 
confirmed fuch as were yet friends, ia their fidelity, and 
prevfnted thofe who were wavering from an entire de- 
fection. This was effedled by the rcriped they bore him>. 
for it operated like a potent remedy at the beginning of a 
diieaie. There were ft:w, indeed, fo entirely gained 
and corrupted by the ^£tolians, that his intercil did not 
prevail with them; yet even thefc, though he was much 
exafperated againft thsm at prcfent, he faved after the 
battle. For Antiochus', being defeated at Therniopylff» 
and forced to fly, immediately embarked for Afia, Upon 
this, the Conful Manius went iigainli fotnc of kiie 7t,l(h 
liins, and beHeged their towns, abandoning others to 
Philip. Thus great ravages were committed by tjie Mace- 
donic:ns among the Dolopians and Magneiians en one 
hand, and among the Athamanums and Aperantian^ on the 
other; and Manius himfelf* having facked the. city of 
Heraclea, belieged Naupaftus, then in the hinds, of the 
i£toIians. But Flaminlus, being touched with compafllpn 
for Greece, went from Peloponneleus to the Conful bv 
water. He beg<in with remonftrating, that the ConfuL 
though he had won the viftory himfelf, fufFercd Philip 
to reap the fruits of it; and that while, to gratify his re- 
feutment, he fpent his time about one town, the Mace- 
donians were fubduing whol^ provinces and .kingdoms. 
The befieged happened to fee Flaminius, called to huH 
from the walls, ftretched out their hands, and begged his 
intcrpofition. He gave them no anfwer, but turned round 
and wept, and then immediately withdrew. Afterwards, 
however, he difcourfed with Manius fo effedlually^ that 
jie appeafed his anger, and procured the iEtolians a tracer 
and time to fend deputies to Rome> to petition for h- 
vourable terms. 

But he had much greater difHculties to cQP\bat> wheo 
he applied jto Manius in behalf of the Chalcidiaus. The 
Conful was highly incenfcd at them, on account of the 

marriage 

* According to Uv^, U wa^^ ivox T\V^^ \»ax\->ii^va^ ^:^'Cv^x^^NR^^ 
was apj^ainicdiieutfcuantto GUViuo, 
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marriage which Antiochu^ celebrated among them, even 
after the war was begun; a marriage every way unfuitable 
as well as feafohable; for he was far advanced in years; 
and the bride very young. The perlbn he thus fell in 
love with was daughter to Cleoptolen?us, and a virgin of 
incomparable beauty. This match brought the Chalci- 
d.iansr entirely into the king's intereft, and they fufFered 
him to make ufe of their city as a place of arms*. After 
the battle he fled with great precipitation to Chalcis, and 
taking with nim his young wife, his treafures and his 
friends, failed from thence to Aiia. And now Manius 
in his indi- nation marched direftly agairift Chalcis, Fla- 
minius followed, and endeavoured to appcafe his refent- 
tnent. At laft he fucceeded, by his amduities with him 
iini ih6 mdft refpe^ble Romans who were likely to have 
d^^ influence upon; him. The ChalCidians, thus faved 
from deftruftidh, confecrated the moft beautiful and the 
liobleft of their public edifices to Titus Flaminius; and 
fuch infcriptions as thefe are to' be f en upon them to this 
day: •* The people dedicated this Gymnafium to Titus 
" aijd Hercules : the people confecrate the Delphinium 
'^ to Titus and Apollo.'* Nay, What is more, even in 
our days a prieft of Titus is formally elefted and declared ; 
and on occafions of facfrifice to him, when the libations 
are over, they fingan hymn, the grcateft part of which, 
•for the length of it, I omit, and only give the con- 
clufion: 

While Rome*8 protcfling power wc prove. 
Her f^ith adore, her virtues Joves^ 
Still) as our i^rains t» lie»ven afpirr^ . 
Let Rome and Titus wake the ]| re 1 
To thcfe bur grateful altars Llazejl^ 
And our long Paeans pour immortal pratfe. 

The rclt of the Grecians conferred upon him all due 
honnors; and what realized thofe honours, and added to 
their luftre, was the extraordinary afFedion of the people, 
which he had gained by his lenity and moderation. For 
if -.he happened to be at variance with any one, upon ac- 
c^tiht of buiinefs, or about a point ofiionour, as, for 
inHance, with PhUopoemen, and with Diophanes general 
, ; . ■ of 
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ef tlie Achaeaus, he never gave into malignity, or earned 
his icicntmcnt into aftion, but let it expire in woras, in 
I'uch expoitulacions an the freedom of public debates nay 
fccmio juitify. indeed, no man ever found nim vindic- 
tive, but iie often difcoverea a huilinei$ and paiiionate 
turn. Setiing this aiide, he was the mod agreeable hua 
in xhe worid, and a pieafantry mixed with flrong fenfe.di- 
ftinguiflied hisconveriation* 'i^has, to divert the Achsaas 
from their purpole of conquering the iHand of ZaC/nthus, 
Jie cold them, " It was a:> dangerous for %httm to pat their 
" heads out of Peloponneius^ as it was for the tortoife 
" to trufl: his out of his fliell." In the firft conference 
which Philip and he had abouf peace, Philip caking oc- 
cafion to fay, ''.Titus, you come with a namerous re- 
•* tinue, whereas I. come quite ^one:'* Flaminius an- 
fwered, " No wonder if you come- alone, for you have 
" killed all your friends and relations." Dinocraies the 
MefTcnian being in company at Rome, drank until he was 
intoxicated, and then put on a woman's habit, and danced 
in that difguife. Next day he applied to Flaminius, 
and begged his afliilance in a defign which he had con- 
ceived, to withdraw Meffene fron) the AchaeaA league, 
riaminius anfwered, " 1 will confider t>f it ; but I amfur- 
'^ prifed that you, who conceived iuch great defigns, can 
. ** ling and d<ince at a carouraL" And when the. ani- 
bafladors of Antiochus repreicnted to the Achasans, hovr 
numerous the king's forces were, and, to make them ap- 
pear lliil more fo, reckoned them up by all their different 
names: " 1 lupped once, iaid Flaminius, with a friend; 
*' and upon my complaining of the great number of 
** dilhes, and exprefling my wonder how he could furnifli 
'^ his table with fuch a vail variety ; be not uneafy about 
'' that, laid my friend, for it is all hog's fiefh« and the 
" difference Ls only in tlie drefung and the fauce. In like 
*' manner, i fay to you, my AchaBan friend, 1^ not aflo- 
" nifhed at the number of Antiochus's forces, at.thefe 
*' pikemen., thefe halberdiel-s and cuirailiers; for they 
** are all Syrians, only diflinguilhed by the trifling arms 
*' they bear." 

After thefe great adlions in Greece, and the conduiion 
of the war with Antiochus, Flaminius was created Cenfor. 
TJiis is the cnief dignity in the Hate, ami the crown, as 
it were, of ah iu \\ono\xis. \i<i \xaL<i ^^\ ^OC^^-^.^^^Cs^stSa^ 
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«|f Marcellus, who had been five tiroes GonfuL They 
expelled four fenators who were men of no great note : 
and they admitted as citizens all who offered, provided 
that their parents were free. But they were forced to 
this" by Terentius Culeo, a Tribune of the people, who, 
in oppofition to the nObility^ procured fuch orders from 
the commons. Two of the greatefl and moft powerful 
men of thofe times, Scipio Africanus and Marcns Cato, 
were then at variance with each other. Flaminius ap- 
pointed the former of thefe prefident of the fenate, as the 
£rll and beft man in the commonwealth j and with the 
latter he entirely broke, on the following unhappy occa- 
(ion. Titus had a brother named Lucius Quindius Ela- 
minius, unlike him in all refpedte, but quite abandoned 
in his pleafures, and regardlefs of decorum. This Lucius 
had a favourite boy whom he carried with him, even 
when he commanded armies and governed provinces. 
One day, as they were drinking, the boy, making his 
court to Lucius, faid, •* I love you fo tenderly, that pre- 
*' ferring your fatisfaftion to my own, I left a ihew of^ 
'* gladiators, to come to you, though 1 have never feea 
*' a man killed.'* Lucius, delighted with the flattery, 
made anfwer, •< If that be all, you need not be' in the 
*' leail uneafy, for I ihall foon fatisfy your longing.'* 
He immediately ordered a convid to be brought from the 
-prifoB, aYid having lent for one of his lidors, commanded 
him to ftrike off liie man's head, in the room where they 
were caroufing. Valerius Antias writes, that this wa$ 
done to gratify a miftrefs. And Livy relates, from Cato's 
writings, that a Gauiifti deferter being at the door with 
•his wife and children, Luciu* took him into tlie banquet- 
ing-room, and. killed him svith his own hand; but it is 
.prObable> that Cato faid this, to aggravate the charge. 
For that the perfon killed was not a deferter, but a pri- 
foner, and a condemned one too, appears from many 
writers, and particularly from Cicero, iii jiis Treatilv. on 
Old Age, where he introduces Cato himielf giving that 
account of the matter. * 

Upon this account, Cato, when he was Cepfor, and fet 
himfelf to remove all obnoxious perfons from the fenate, 
expelled Lucius, though he was of Conliilar dignity. Hi* 
brother thought this proceeding reiieded dilhonour upon 
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himfelf ; and they both went into the afiembly in tlie foraf 
of fuppliants, and befought the people with tears, tiiic 
Cato might be obliged to affign his reafon for fixing fuch 
a mark of difgrace upon fo illuflrious a family. The 
requeil appeared reafonable. Cato without the leaft kii- 
tation came out, and Handing up with his colleague, in- 
terrogated Titus, whether he knew any thing of that 
fea/l. Titus anfwering in the negative. Caio related 
the affair, and called upon Lucius to declare upon oath, 
whether it was not true. As Lucius made no reply, the 
people determined the note of infamy to be jult; and 
condu6led Cato home with great honour^ from the tri- 
bunal. 

Titus, greatty concerned at his brother's misfortune, 
leagued with the inveterate enemies of Cato, and gaining 
a majority in the fenate, quafhed and annulled all the 
contradts, leafes, and bargains which Cato had made, 
relating to the public revenues ; and ftirred up many and 
violent profecutions agrinft him. But I know not whe- 
ther he acted well, or agreeably to good policy, in thus 
becoming a mortal enemy to a man who had only done 
what became a lawful magillrate and a good citizen, for 
the fake of one who was a relation indeed, but an un- 
worthy one, and who had met with die puniihment he 
deferved. Some time after, however, the people being 
afTembled in the theatres to fee the fhews, and the fenate 
feated, according to cuftom, in the moll honourable place, 
Lucius was obSrved to go in an humble and dejefted 
manner, and fit down upon one of the loweft benches 
The people could not bear to fee this, but called out to 
him to go up higher, and ceafed not until he went to the 
Confular bench, who made room for him". 

The native ambition of Flaminius was applauded, 
while it founJ fufficient matter to employ itfclf upon in 
the wars we have given account of. And his fervmg in 
the army as a Tribune, after he had been Conful, was 
regarded with a favourable eye, though no one required 
it of him. But when he was arrived at an age that cx- 
cufed him from all employments, he was blamed for in- 
dulging a violent pr.flion for fame, and a youthful impe- 
tuoliiy in that inadive fcafon' of life. To fome exccfs of 
this kind feems to have btetv o^vcv.^ his behaviour with 
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fefye& to Hannibal*, at which the world was much 
offended. For Hannibal having fled his country, tooltf 
fcfuge firft at the court of Antiochus. But Antiochus, 
after he had loft the battle of Phrygia, gladly accepting 
conditions of peace, Hannibal was again forced to fly ; 
and, after wandering through many countries, at length 
fettled in Bithynia, and pat himfelf under the protedlion 
of Prufias. The Romans knew tliis perfe£lly well, but 
they took no notice of it, confidering him now as a man 
enfeebled by age, and overthrown by fortune. But Flami- 
cius, being fent by the fenate upon an embafly to Prulias 
al}Out other matters, and feeing Hannibal at his court, 
could not endure that he ihould be fuifered to live. And 
though Prufias ufed much interceflion and intreaty in be- 
half of^ man who came to him as a fuppliant, and lived 
with him under the fandlion of hofpitality, he could not 
prevail. 

It feems there was an ancient oracle, which thus pro- 
pheiied concerning the end of Hannibal, 

Llbyfl*an «arth (hall hide the bones of Hannibal* 

He therefore, thought of nothing but. ending his days 
at Carthage, and being buried in Lybia, But in Bithy- 
aia there is a fandy place near the fea, which has a fmall 
villagein it called LibyfTa. In this neighbourhood Han- 
nibal lived. But having always been apprifed of tlie 
timidity of Prulias, and diftrufting him on that account, 
and dreading withal the attempts of the Romans, he had 
fome time before ordered feveral fubterraneous paflages 
to be dug under his houfe j which were continued a great 
way under ground, and terminated in feveral different 
places, but were all undifcernible without. As foon as 
he was informed of the orders which Flaminius had 
given, he attempted to make his eifcape by thofe paifages; 

but 

♦ Flaminius was no more than forty -tour years of ajje, when he went 
ambafTador to Prufias. It wa« not therefore an unfeafonable dcfire of a 
public, charaAer, or extravagant paflTion for iame, which was blamed in 
him on this occafion, but an unworthy perfecution of a great, though 
unfortunate man. We are inclined however to think, >that he had fe^ 
cret inftrudlions from the fenate for what he did : forit is not probable 
tfiat a man of his mild and humane difpofition would choofe to hunt 
down an Aid unhappy warrior: and Plutarch confirms this opinion 
afterwards. 
. Folumell. . S 
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but finding the King's goards at the otttlets» ^he refdved 
to kill hinofelf. Some fny, he wound his cl^Js. about his 
neckj and ordered his fervant to put his knees upon his 
backj and pull with all hb force, and n^t to leave twift* 
ing till he hid quite ftranglrd him. / Others tell us/ 
that, like Themi^iocles and Midas, he dfanl^ ball's blood. 
}^t Livy writes, that having poifon in readineis, he 
mixed it for a draught ; and taking the cup in his hand, 
*• Let us deliver the Romans," faid he, '* from their cares 
f and anxieties, fince they think it too tedious and dan- 
«/ gerous to wait for the death of a poor hated old man* 
'< Yet ihall not Titus gain a conqueft worth envying, oV 
*' fuitable to the generous proceedings of his ancenon, 
" who fent to caution Pyrrhus, though a victorious 
<' enemy, againft the poifon that was prepared for him." 

Thus Hannibal is faid to have died. When the news 
was brought to the fenate, many in that auguft body were 
highly difplcafed* Flaminius appeared too officious and 
cruel ill his precautions, to procure the death of Hasni-f 
bal, now tamed by his misfortunes, like a bird that 
through age had loft its tail and feathers, and fuffered to 
live fo. And as he had no orders to put him to death, it 
was plain that he did it out of a pafiion for ^me, and to 
be mentioned in aftertimes as the deftroyer of Hanni- 
bal*. On this occaiion they recolleded and admired 
more than ever, the humane and generous behaviour of 
Scipio Africanus ; for when he had vanquiihed Hannibal 
in Africa, at a time when he was extremely formidable, 
and deemed invincible, he neither iniifted on his banifli- 
ment, nor demanded him of his fellow citizens ;r but, as 
he had embraced him at the conference which he had 
with him before the battle; fo, after it, when he fettled 
the conditions of peace, he offered not the leaft affront or 
infult to his misfortunes < 

It is reported that they met again at Ephefns, and 
Hannibal, as they walked together, taking the upper 
hand, Africanus fuffered it, and walked on without the 
leaft concern. Afterwards they fell into converfation 

about 

• If this was really the motive of Flaminius, and nothing of a politick 
ttndtncy entered into tVis diiftatAX^ AfcV\iuetvcBCk<at^«.^t(A^»«ilv it 
urouid hardly be pofTibVe «ot aaxV«N\mt%^ ^xV* v^^ ^'^ 
^omiiii, to rcdetm him from t\»\fiUtci^ Qlfe\>^ vi%^K««u 
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about great generals, and Hannibal afferted that Alexan- 
der was the greateft general the world had ever feen, that 
P/rrhua was the fecond, and himfclf the third. Scipio 
fmiled at this, and faid, *' But what rank would you 
*' have placed yourfclf in, if I had not conquered you?*' 
*' O, Scipio !" (kid he, " then I would not iuve placed my- 
" felf the third, but the firll." 

The generality admiring this moderation of Scipio, 
found the greater fault with Flaminius for taking the 
fpoils of an enemy., whom another man had llain. There 
were fome indeed, who applauded the thing, and- ob- 
ferved, •* That while Hannibal lived, they muft have 
*' looked upon him as a lire, which wanted only to be 
'* blown into a flame.' That when he was in the vigour 
*' of his age, it was not his bodily ilrength or his right 
" hand which was -fo dreadful to the Romans, but his 
'' capacity and experience, togetlier with his innate ran- 
*"*^ cour and hatred to their name. And that thcfe ar^ 
'/ not altered by age ; for the native difpoiition Hill • 
'* overrules the manners ; whereas fortune, far from re- 
'* maining the fame, changes continually, and by new. 
'* hopes invites thofe to new enterprizes who were ever 
*"* at war with us in theiir hearts." And the -fubfeaucnt 
events contributed flill more to the j unification of Flami- 
nius. For, in the fir/l place, Ariftonicus, the fon of a 
Harper's daughter, on the ftrength of his being reputed 
the natural ion o£ Eumenes, £Ued all AHa with tumult 
and rebellion : and in the next place, Mithridates, after 
fuch flrokes as he had met with from Sylla and Fimbria,, 
and fo terrible a deftrudion among his troops and officers, ■ 
rofe up ftronger than ever againlt LucuUus, both by fea- 
and land. Indeed, Hannibal was never brought fo low 
as Caius Marius had been. For Hannibal enjoyed the * 
friendfhip of a king, from whom he received liberal fup- 
plies, and with whofe officers^ both in the navy and army, 
he had important connexions; whereas Marius was a 
wanderer in Africa, and forced to beg his bread. But, 
the Romans, who had langhed at his fall, foon after bled, 
in their own ftreets, under bxs rods and axes, and pro- 
ftrated themfelves before him. -So true it is, that there is 
nothing cither great or little at this monient, which is 
fure to hold £0 in the days to coxne •» ^tvd. xioX xJaa ^^ia»s|^% 
we have to experience, only deXfcxmvcift hiV^ ^^ ^^^^\ 
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For this reafon, fomc tell us, that Flaminius did not do 
this of himfelf, but that he was joined in commifllon with 
Lucius Scipio, and that the fole purpofe of their embaffy* 
was to procure the death of Hannibal. As we have no 
account after this, of any political or military aft of Fla- 
minius, and only know that he died in his bed, it is time 
to come to the comparifon. 



I LAMlNiUS AND PHILOPOEMEN 

COMPARED. 



IF we confider the extenfive benefits which Greece re- 
ceived from Flaminius, we fhall find that neither Phi- 
lopcemen, nor other Grecians more illullrious than Philo- 
pamen, will fland the comparifon with him. For the 
Greeks always fought againfl Greeks ; but Flaminius, 
who was not of Greece, fought for that country. And 
at a time when Philopcemen, unable to defend his fel- 
low-citizens who were engaged in a dangerous war, pafTed 
over into Crete, Flaminius having vanquifhed Philip in 
the heart of Greece, fet cities and whole nations free. 
If we examine into their battles, it will appear, that 
Philopcemen, while he commanded the Achsean forces, 
killed more Greeks, than Flaminius, in afferting'the Grc* 
cian caufe, killed Macedonians. 

As to their failings, ambition was the fault of Flami- 
nius, and obftinacy that of Philopcemen, The former 
was paffionate and the latter implacable. Flaminius left 
Philip in his royal dignity, and pardoned the iEtoIians : 
whereas Philopcemen, in his refentment againft his coun- 
try, robbed her of feveral of her dependencies. Befides, 
Flaminius was always a firm friend to thofe whom he had 
once ferved ; but Philopeomen was ever ready to deftroy 
the merit of his former kindnefTes, only to indulge his 
anger; For he had been a great bencfadlor to the Lace- 
daemonians ; yet afterwards he demolifhed their walls, 
and ravaged their country •, and in the end entirely 
changed and overturned tYvevr cotv^yimxaotl* '^•a.-'^ >\«.^^s:is«. 
to have facrificed his life to \i\a ^^Si^^ ^^ v^^n^xSr^rJa^ 
by too haflily aad uufcafouaUt m^^^t.^ ^^^-ms^n^ 
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ftead of taking, like Flaminius, every precaution for his 
own fecurity and that of his troops. 

But Philopoemen's military knowledge and e?:perience 
was perfected by his many wars and vidorics. And, 
whereas Flaminius decided his difpute with Philip in two 
engagements ; Philipoemen, by conquering in an incre*- 
dible number of battles, left fortune no room to queftion 
his ikill. 

Flaminius, moreover, availed himfelf of the power of 
a great and flourifhing commonwealth, and raifed himfelf 
by its ftrength ; but Philopoemen diftinguillied himfelf at 
a time when his country was upon the decline. So that 
the fuccefs of the one is to be afcribed folely to himfelf^ 
and that of the other to all the Romans. The one had 
good troops to command ; and the other made thofe fo 
which he commanded. And though the great adtions pf 
Philopoemen, being performed againfl Grecians, do not 
prove him a fortunate man, yet they prove him a brave 
man. For, where all other things are equal, great fuc- 
cefs muft be owing to fuperior excellence. He had to do 
with two of the moil warlike nations among the Greeks ; 
the Cretans, who were the moft artful ; and the Lacedae- 
monians who were the moft valiant : and yet he maflered 
the former by policy, and the latter by courage. Add 
to this, that Flaminius had his men ready armed and difci- 
plined to his hand ; whereas Philopoemen had the armour 
o£ his to alter, and to new-model their difcipline. So 
that the things which contribute moft to vidory, were 
the invention of the one, while the other only praftifed 
what was already in ufe. Accordingly Philopoemen's 
perfonal exploits were many and great; but we £nd 
nothing of that kind remarkable in Flaminius. On the 
contrary, a certain ^tolian, faid, by way of raillery, 
** Whillllran*, with my drawn fword, to charge the 
'* Macedonians, who flood firm and continued fighting, 
*' Titus was Handing flill, with his hands lifted up towards 
" heaven, and praying." 

It is true, all the a6ls of Flaminius were glorious, while 
he was general, and during his lieiflenancy too; but 

Philo^ 

* The former tranflttor make* the AloV\M\taL^ ^^% ^^\v^ss^«w>s»w\ 
but the original will not bear it. In Oaat c^^fe^ V\«fe Cix^Os^ voS^sa^. ^ 
ivf on avrou x. t. ^. would ha^c ruii'vs ^Tf^ %v.i\^^<iv 
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Philopoemen ihewed hunfelf no lefs ferviceaUe and aAive 
among the Achaeans, when in a. private capacity* than 
when he had the command. For, when commander in 
chief, he drove Nabis out of the city of MeflTene, and 
feftored the inhabitants to their liberty ; but he was only 
in a private flation, when he fliut the gates of Sparta againft 
the general Diophanes, and againfl Flaminius, and by that 
means faved the Lacedaemonians. Indeed, nature had 
^ven him fuch talents for command, that he knew, not 
only how to govern according to the laws but how to 
govern the laws themfelves, when the public good required 
It ; not waiting for the formality of the people's appointing 
him, but rather employing them, when the occaiion de« 
inanded it. For he was perfuaded, that, not he whom 
^ke people eled, but he who thinks befl for the people, is 
the true general. 

. There was undoubtedly fomethio? great and generous 
in the clemency and humanity of Flaminius towards the 
Grecians; but there was fomethingilill greater and more 
generous in the reiblution which rhilopoemen . ihewed in 
maintaining the liberties of Greece againfl the Ronuns. 
For it is a milch eafier matter to be liberal to the weak» 
tihan to oppofe and to fupport a difpute with the firong. 
Since, therefor^, after all our inquiry into the chara6lers 
of thefe two great men, the fuperiofity is not obvious, 

Srhaps we Ihall not greatly err, if we eive the Grecian 
e palm of generallhip ana militai;y fkilC and the Roman 
that of judice aud humanity. 
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